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INTRODUCTION 

DEFORE  the  publication  of  this  book,  I  was  favored 
*-^  by  my  friend,  the  author,  with  a  perusal  of  the 
manuscript.  On  carefully  reading  it  over,  I  was  struck 
with  the  vast  amount  of  valuable  data  which  it  con- 
tained, covering  almost  the  entire  field  of  inquiry  regard- 
ing Cuba  and  her  resources.  These  data  are  partly  the 
result  of  Mr.  Clark's  personal  observation  during  his 
travels  in  the  island,  and  partly  the  result  of  laborious 
and  painstaking  classification  of  existing  material,  col- 
lected from  many  and  diverse  sources. 

In  spite  of  the  very  careful  work  bestowed  upon  it 
by  the  author,  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  no 
errors  of  fact  or  inference  exist  in  the  book.  I  believe, 
however,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  to  be  not 
only  timely,  but  of  great  practical  value  to  all  those 
interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Facts  re- 
garding Cuba  and  her  resources  are  greatly  needed  at 
the  present  moment,  when  the  epoch-making  events  of 
the  last  six  months  have  so  radically  transformed  the 
relations  previously  existing  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  In  all  that  has  led  up  to  these  changed 
conditions,  prejudice,  passion,  and  nearly  absolute  igno- 
rance of  fact  have  played  a  much  more  active  part  than 
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the  cool  forecasts  of  mature  knowledge  and  judgment. 
But,  as  the  result  has  proved,  our  knowledge,  like  our 
own  strength,  has  been  as  our  day.  Perhaps,  had  we 
known  more  at  the  time,  we  might  have  done  less  and 
worse  than  we  did.  Our  knowledge — or  let  us  better 
say,  our  feelings — sufficed  to  lead  us  to  at  last  bring  to  a 
complete  termination  the  intolerable  condition  of  affairs 
which  had  so  long  reigned  at  our  threshold,  and  to 
carry  us  through  the  preliminary  and  essential  work  of 
demolition. 

But  we  are  now  entering  upon  the  far  vaster  task  of 
reconstruction,  and  for  this  mere  feeling  and  sentiment 
do  not  suffice.  Nothing  but  cold  facts  and  levelheaded- 
ness will  enable  us  to  achieve  success  in  this  work.  An 
enormous  field  is  about  to  be  thrown  open  to  American 
enterprise,  and  it  is  of  great  significance  that  we  should 
know  as  much  as  possible  of  the  conditions  with  which 
we  are  to  be  confronted.  American  influences  and 
American  ideas  are  destined  to  prevail  all  over  the 
island,  to  arouse  it  from  its  dismal  lethargy,  and  to  take 
its  long-buried  talent  from  the  napkin  and  give  it  to  the 
exchanges.  This  work  of  redemption  will  bring  us  into 
close  contact  with  a  people  whose  characteristics  are  the 
antitheses  of  our  own.  While  holding  fast  and  un- 
waveringly to  those  grand  attributes  which  have  made 
the  English-speaking  race  the  hope  and  promise  of 
civilization  and  true  progress  the  world  over,  it  is  our 
duty  to  study  and  respect  the  national  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  less  earnest  and  forceful  people  among  whom  we 
are  to  come  as  leaders   and  guides,  in  order   that  our 
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leadership  and  guidance  may  allure,  rather  than  repel, 
those  over  whom  they  extend. 

I  trust  that  the  present  volume  may  be  helpful  to 
this  end;  if  so,  it  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  me 
to  hope  that  I  may  have,  in  some  slight  degree,  added  to 
its  usefulness. 

E.  Sherman  Gould. 

YONKERS,  N.  Y., 

September  14,  1898. 
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HOW  TO   MEET    THE    RESIDENT 
OF   CUBA 

IMPORTANCE  OF    MATTERS  OF  ETIQUETTE. MANNERS  AND 

CUSTOMS. DRINKING    AND    SMOKING. WOMEN    IN    CUBA. 

DOMESTIC      LIFE. SHOPPING. OBSERVANCE      OF     FEAST 

DAYS. POPULARITY  OF  COCK-FIGHTING. SPANIARDS  AND 

CUBANS     AS     BUSINESS     MEN. SOCIAL    DISTINCTIONS. THE 

FUTURE     OF     BOTH     RACES. THE    FULL-BLOODED    BLACKS. 

THE  CHARITY  SOCIETY  OF  HAVANA. BALLS  AND  OTHER 

ENTERTAINMENTS. HORSEBACK    RIDING. CUBAN    FUNER- 
ALS.  DEFECTS    IN    THE    CUBAN    CHARACTER. 

THE  American  visiting  Cuba,  no  matter  for  what  pur- 
pose, will  find  that  his  success  is  principally  depen- 
dent upon  his  cultivation  of  courtesy,  good  temper,  and 
patience,  and  upon  his  becoming  acquainted,  so  far  as 
possible,  with  the  peculiarities  of  business  and  social  life. 
Without  diligent  attention  to  the  prevailing  etiquette, 
his  mission,  whether  it  be  commercial  or  social  in  its 
character,  is  likely  to  be  barren  in  results ;  while  if  he  be 
able  to  maintain  at  all  times  an  aspect  of  placid  imper- 
turbability, all  things  will  come  unto  him — in  time.  We 
have  therefore  devoted  our  first  chapter  to  a  brief 
account  of  how  the  inhabitant  of  Cuba  spends  his  time, 
of  how  he  meets  a  visitor,  and  of  how  he  expects  a 
visitor  to  meet  him. 
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While  great  allowances  are  made  by  well-bred  Span- 
iards and  Cubans  for  ignorance  of  their  prevailing  social 
manners  and  customs  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  it  will 
be  well  for  American  visitors,  especially  ladies,  to  con- 
form to  the  general  tone  of  public  opinion  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  brave  it  The  latter  course  cannot  fail  to 
give  more  or  less  offence,  and  will  greatly  diminish  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  social  intercourse.  In  what  fol- 
lows, these  peculiarities  will  be  given  as  they  naturally 
introduce  themselves  into  the  descriptions  of  ordinary 
Cuban  life. 

The  Cuban  commences  his  day  with  a  light  repast  of 
fruit,  bread,  and  coffee,  followed  by  the  later  and  more 
substantial  breakfast — the  dejeuner  ct,  la  fourchette  of  the 
French — with  the  period  of  rest  which  generally  ensues. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The  work- 
man starts  out  for  the  day's  work,  which  commences  at 
six  a.m.,  with  nothing  but  a  glass  of  aguardiente  and  a 
cigarette.  He  works  till  ten  o'clock,  when  he  knocks 
off  for  an  hour  for  breakfast.  Work  is  resumed  at 
eleven  o'clock  and  continued  until  five  p.m.,  when  he 
quits  for  the  day  and  gets  his  dinner.  He  has  only 
two  meals  a  day,  and  seems  to  thrive  on  his  peculiar 
mode  of  diet.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt,  however, 
that  his  sanitary  condition  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
substituting  a  good  cup  of  coffee  and  a  plate  of  eggs 
and  bacon  for  his  spirit  and  tobacco  in  the  morning, 
knocking  off  an  hour  or  two  later  for  his  midday  repast. 
It  would  take  some  time,  however,  for  his  stomach  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  change. 

Reverting  to  city  life,  one  finds  that  dinner  is  served 
in  the  evening,  and  that,  until  a  moderately  late  hour, 
the  remainder  of  the  day  is  given  up  to  recreation  and 
amusement.     In  the  larger  cities  crowds  of  both  sexes 
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flock  to  the  open-air  cafes  which  abound,  and  while  these 
present  a  scene  of  light  and  enjoyment,  everything  about 
them  is  always  decorous  and  dignified,  any  departure 
therefrom  being  considered  exceedingly  bad  form. 
Nothing  is  considered  to  show  worse  breeding  than  to 
laugh  or  even  smile  at  the  misfortune  of  a  stranger. 
While  intoxicants  are  sold  at  all  these  resorts,  the 
natives  indulge  very  sparingly  in  them,  and  generally 
use  instead,  and  have  a  choice  from,  an  elaborate  list  of 
what  in  American  slang  would  be  termed  "soft  drinks/1 
These  embrace  all  of  those  known  to  us,  and  many  more 
of  a  fruity  character,  while  more  solid  refreshments  are 
also  served,  the  favorite  being  ice  cream  of  a  most 
delicious  quality.  Intoxication  is  almost  unheard  of  at 
the  cafes  or  elsewhere,  and  the  American  who  may  wish 
to  compromise  between  the  stimulants  to  which  he  is 
accustomed  and  the  mild  beverages  which  are  dispensed 
there,  by  ordering  beer,  is  apt  to  be  disappointed,  as  he 
may  find  it  served  in  a  glass  with  a  lump  of  ice  floating 
around  in  it.  There  are,  or  were,  however,  places  in 
Havana  where  beer  properly  cooled  can  be  obtained 
on  draught. 

The  gentlemen  are  at  liberty  to  smoke  anywhere 
without  asking  permission  of  the  ladies,  either  at  the 
cafes,  hotels,  private  residences,  or  even  in  the  ordinary 
street  and  steam  cars.  The  only  restriction  to  the  privi- 
lege of  smoking  is  at  the  theatres,  although  even  there 
one  may  indulge  in  it  in  the  corridors. 

At  public  tables,  in  the  cafes  and  hotels,  the  well- 
bred  native  never  takes  a  seat  without  asking  permission, 
perhaps  simply  by  a  sort  of  interrogative  bow,  of  those 
who  may  be  already  seated  there.  On  rising  and  leav- 
ing others  still  at  their  repast,  a  polite  expression  some- 
times made  use  of  is  "  Buen  provecho  " — which  simply 
means  the  hope  that  the  meal  may  agree  with  those  par- 
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taking  of  it.  The  omission  of  this  would  not,  however, 
be  considered  a  rudeness.  A  polite  bow  both  in  sitting 
down  and  rising  amply  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of 
courtesy,  as  elsewhere. 

An  odd  custom  prevails  at  many  of  the  theatres  of 
selling  tickets  "por  tandas,"  or  by  the  act.  Thus  you 
may  buy  a  ticket  for  a  single  act,  and  if  you  want  to 
occupy  the  same  seat  during  the  performance  of  the  en- 
tire piece,  you  must  buy  the  necessary  series  of  tickets 
at  the  commencement.  This  is  a  very  convenient  ar- 
rangement, and  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
evening  lounger  to  perfection.  For  the  more  import- 
ant representations  this  practice  is  not  followed,  but 
the  piece  is  given  "  en  funcion  seguida,"  that  is,  you  buy 
your  tickets  at  once  for  the  whole  performance. 

In  the  higher  walks  of  society,  ladies  never  appear 
anywhere  in  public  without  an  escort,  either  male  or 
female.  If  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  he  must  be  a 
husband,  brother,  or  near  relative,  otherwise  the  case 
would  be  even  worse  than  no  escort  at  all.  American 
and  English  ladies  are  not  judged  as  harshly  as  natives 
would  be  for  violation  of  this  rule,  the  observance  of 
which  is  naturally  somewhat  difficult  for  mere  tempo- 
rary visitors,  but  our  countrywomen  would  do  well  to 
conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  custom  in  this  partic- 
ular, especially  if  making  a  prolonged  stay  in  Cuba. 

No  matter  how  well  one  may  know  the  Cuban  or 
resident  Spaniard  in  a  business  or  social  way,  it  should 
be  understood  that  not  until  his  character,  history,  posi- 
tion, and  social  relationship  are  well  established,  will  he 
be  invited  to  meet  the  ladies  of  the  family,  and  then  he 
will  never  be  permitted  to  see  the  unmarried  ones  alone. 
If  a  gentleman  has  expressed  admiration  for  any  par- 
ticular young  lady,  and  a  series  of  visits  has  been  be- 
gun, it  will  be  found  that  the  lady  in  question  is  very 
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exacting  as  regards  the  promptitude  and  regularity  with 
which  he  keeps  them  up. 

Letters  of  introduction  are  considered  much  more 
weighty  in  Cuba  than  in  the  United  States,  or  even  in 
Europe,  for  he  who  gives  one,  even  though  it  be  couched 
in  the  most  moderate  language,  practically  considers  that 
he  guarantees  every  future  act  of  the  one  to  whom  it  is* 
given,  so  far  as  it  may  affect  the  person  receiving  him. 
So  these  are  rarely  given  to  a  gentleman  to  be  presented 
to  a  lady,  or  when  there  is  any  uncertainty  whatever  con- 
cerning the  person  who  is  to  carry  the  letter. 

In  driving,  take  the  left-hand  instead  of  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road,  and  always  take  a  carriage  for  any  busi- 
ness or  social  call  of  importance  in  the  city.  Horseback 
will  do  in  the  country,  but  journeying  by  street  car  or  on 
foot  is  not  practised  in  the  city  unless  upon  ordinary 
business,  while  the  bicycle  is,  as  yet,  more  or  less  in  the 
experimental  stage  of  its  social  existence. 

The  Spartan-like  simplicity  of  the  furnishing  of 
rooms,  in  either  hotels  or  private  residences,  should  not 
be  considered  as  indicating  the  absence  of  artistic  taste, 
but  rather  an  essential  of  the  climate:  yet  there  is  a  stiff- 
ness as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  and 
appointments  in  the  parlors  and  living-rooms  which 
reminds  one  of  the  typical  farm-house  parlor  in  New 
England,  although  the  Cuban  parlor  is  occupied  daily 
instead  of  only  on  occasions  of  weddings  and  funerals.  In 
these  living-rooms  there  is  always  a  double  row  of  cane- 
seated  chairs  facing  each  other,  placed  with  the  utmost 
exactitude.  These  chairs  should  never  be  disturbed  from 
the  position  they  occupy.  There  is  an  absence  of  mats 
and  carpets  both  in  the  reception-room  and  in  the  halls 
and  sleeping-rooms.  The  bed  which  one  must  occupy, 
while  clean  and  attractive  in  appearance,  will  be  found 
to  consist,  generally,  of  a  wire  mattress,  over  which  is 
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placed  a  light  quilt,  or  "  colchoncito."  At  first  this 
seems  a  trifle  hard,  but  with  two  sheets  and  a  white 
cotton  spread,  it  is  far  more  comfortable  than  would 
be  a  downy  couch  in  the  tropics.  Beds  are  overhung 
with  a  good-sized  mosquito  bar,  essential  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  While  these,  even  in  the  smaller  hotels, 
will  be  found  freer  from  vermin  than  might  be  expected, 
it  is  always  well  for  one  to  examine  the  sleeping  sur- 
roundings before  retiring,  and  to  look  for  larger  and 
more  poisonous  game,  such  as  centipedes  or  scorpions. 

Food  on  nearly  all  public  and  private  tables  in  Cuba 
will  be  found  excellent — clean  and  well  prepared  ;  yet 
an  inexplicable  custom  exists  of  having  the  surroundings 
of  the  kitchen  less  healthful  than  they  should  be.  The 
coffee  is  the  best  in  the  world.  The  bread  is  excellent, 
said  to  be  fermented  by  the  use  of  banana  stalks  in  the 
dough  instead  of  yeast.  The  visitor  will  note  an  absence 
of  butter,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  and  then  the 
quality  will  be  found  questionable.  The  meats  are 
good,  but  less  tender  than  in  the  Northern  States.  The 
fish  is  delicious.  Eggs  will  also  be  found,  treated  in 
more  appetizing  ways  than  in  America  or  Europe,  while 
there  is  always  an  abundance  of  fruit  in  the  greatest 
variety,  which  would  please  the  palate  of  any  epicure. 
The  northern  traveller  will  greatly  miss  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  table  vegetables  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed. 

In  shopping  there  is  no  uniformity  of  price.  No 
one  should  expect  to  pay  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  asked  by  the  average  tradesman  for  his  wares, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  always  necessary  to 
count  the  change  received  even  in  stores  of  the  highest 
class.  The  little  tricks  of  the  small  shopkeeper  perhaps 
manifest  themselves  as  clearly  in  connection  with  the 
purchasing  of  cigars  as  in  any  other  way,  for  excellent 
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and  cheap  as  these  are  at  the  factories,  the  average 
cigar-stand  keeper  will  endeavor  to  impose  upon  the 
stranger  a  poorer  quality  than  could  be  purchased  under 
similar  circumstances  in  the  United  States.  The  quality 
of  other  articles  purchased  should  also  be  invariably  ex- 
amined. The  importunity  of  street  venders  and  fakirs 
is  fully  equal  to  anything  to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
while  that  of  the  professional  beggars  is  equalled  only 
by  that  in  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe,  there  being 
the  same  public  display  of  deformities  to  excite  pity. 
Mendicity,  however,  does  not  prevail  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  Mexico.  The  Cuban,  even  of  the  poorest  class,  is 
not  naturally  a  beggar. 

In  meeting  one's  acquaintances,  either  Cuban  or 
Spanish,  their  profuse  expressions  of  hospitality  and 
good  will  should  not  be  taken  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
utterance,  which  sometimes  is  of  the  most  exaggerated 
character.  This  is  but  a  custom,  although  among  the 
Cubans,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  there  exists 
a  most  warm-hearted  hospitality,  which  increases  as 
acquaintance  becomes  more  intimate. 

Suspicion  is  a  natural  characteristic  of  both  Cuban 
and  Spaniard,  and  confidence  once  violated,  or  the  indi- 
cation of  anything  but  the  most  honorable  intention  in 
either  business  or  social  matters,  is  never  forgotten  ;  yet 
these  people  are  as  warm  in  their  affection  and  friendship 
as  they  are  unforgetting  and  unforgiving  in  case  of  wrong. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  with  the  Cubans  who1 
still  adhere  to  the  Catholic  faith,  Sunday  is  a  feast 
day  given  up  to  social  enjoyment  after  the  religious 
duties  of  the  morning  have  been  performed,  but  that 
certain  saints'  days  must  be  far  more  seriously  observed, 
and  certain  functions  which  would  be  permissible  on  the 
Sabbath  would  be  in  bad  form  on  such  anniversaries. 
The  number  of  saints'  days  of  all  kinds  is  appalling.     On 
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the  published  calendars  each  one  of  these  is  indicated  in 
red,  and  when  the  more  important  saints'  days  come 
round,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  many  places  of  business, 
which  are  open  even  on  Sunday,  will  be  closed,  and 
that  laborers  will  refuse  to  work.  For  promoting  the 
future  development  of  the  island  no  better  suggestion 
can  be  made  than  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  list  of 
religious  holidays. 

The  stranger  must  not  be  horrified  because  a  large 
share  of  the  male  population  visit  the  public  cock-pits  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  mayhap  are  therein  fighting  birds 
owned  by  themselves  ;  nor  should  he  be  shocked  at  find- 
ing the  larger  portion  of  the  fashionable  population  and 
nearly  every  one  else  attending  bull-fights  in  the  after- 
noon. They  see  no  harm  in  this,  for  it  is  but  conform- 
ity with  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  ancestors, 
and  while  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  association 
with  Americans  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  cruel  sports 
less  fashionable,  it  should  never  be  expected  that  the 
Puritanical  Sabbath  can  be  grafted  upon  the  Cuban  sys- 
tem. Any  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  only  a  source  of 
irritation,  for  in  this  and  in  some  other  respects,  though 
oppressed  and  restricted  by  the  Government  in  the  more 
important  things  of  life,  they  have  enjoyed  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  freedom  of  action  not  possessed  by  the 
average  American  citizen,  and  it  would  be  unwise,  to  say 
the  least,  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  it. 

In  person,  the  Cuban  is  naturally  more  cleanly  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  even  the  country  laboring 
people  in  their  suits  of  white  cotton  stuff  present  an  ap- 
pearance in  this  respect  only  met  with  in  the  "  White 
Wings  "  of  our  larger  cities.  The  mistake  should  not 
be  made  of  considering  him  or  his  Spanish  relative  al- 
together indolent  or  unpractical  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life ;  while  his  experience   may  have  been   limited,   his 
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natural  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  island  will 
make  him  fairly  the  equal  of  the  ordinary  American 
negotiator  in  affairs  which  appertain  to  him. 

While  the  average  resident  Spaniard  will  be  found 
to  be  as  sharp  and  unscrupulous  a  trader  as  exists  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  his  tactics  are  not  unlike  those  of 
many  Italian  immigrants  in  the  United  States.  Com- 
mencing, perhaps,  as  a  laborer,  or  in  a  similar  humble 
way,  by  the  greatest  economy  he  acquires  a  small  capital 
which  he  invests  in  some  petty  business,  and  from  this 
entrance  into  commercial  life  frequently  grows  to  be  a 
man  of  wealth  and  prominence,  even  though  not  possess- 
ing the  rudiments  of  an  education.  The  more  open- 
hearted  Cuban  has  generally  proved  to  be  his  victim,  es- 
pecially when  the  Spaniard  has  become  a  money  lender. 

With  both  the  Cubans  and  Spaniards,  their  seem- 
ingly dilatory  methods  of  conducting  business  negotia- 
tions may,  after  all,  not  be  so  much  of  a  weakness  in 
them  as  it  is  ordinarily  considered  to  be,  especially  in 
dealings  with  Americans,  for  it  introduces  an  element 
into  such  transactions  which  will  irritate  and  exhaust 
those  accustomed  to  our  methods  by  the  time  the  Span- 
iards or  Cubans  are  ready  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis. 
So  that  the  most  frequently  spoken  word  in  the  Spanish 
language,  "manana"  (to-morrow),  which  has  been  called 
the  curse  of  all  Spanish-speaking  countries,  may,  after 
all,  possess  certain  elements  of  strength  for  the  residents 
of  Cuba  in  their  commercial  affairs. 

The  term  "  average  Spaniard  "  has  been  used  per- 
haps incorrectly,  for  it  is  difficult  to  fix  an  average  among 
them,  as  those  from  the  various  provinces  of  Spain  have 
almost  as  widely  varying  characteristics  as  though  they 
were  of  distinct  nationalities.  A  few  will  be  met  pos- 
sessing the  sandy  hair  of  the  Saxon,  or  the  reddish  tint 
of  the  Celt,  with  corresponding  facial  expression.     Again, 
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the  perfect  Moorish  type  is  met,  while  there  are  minor 
differences  in  physical  appearance,  and  the  greatest  vari- 
ations in   traits  of   disposition    and    intelligence.      The 
peasantry    from    certain    provinces    represent    stupidity 
itself,   while  those   from    others,   such    as    Catalonia   or 
Galicia,  exhibit  a  phenomenal  shrewdness.     In  political 
opinions  wide  differences  also  exist,  extending  from  the 
almost  fanatical  supporter  of  the  present  monarchy  to 
the    patient    Carlist,    or    to    the    rabid   Republican   who 
closely  approaches  the  anarchist  in  his  belief.     It  is  gen- 
erally safe  to  consider  the  former  Spanish  private  sol- 
dier in  Cuba  either  a  Carlist  or  Republican  in  his  politi- 
cal tendencies,  for  care  has  been  taken  to  detail  such 
soldiers    for  duty  outside    of    Spain.     The  majority    of 
these  will  be   found  to  be  Catalans,  or  natives  of  the 
province  of  Catalonia.     The  Spanish  laboring  classes  in 
Cuba  strictly  adhere  to  the  custom  of  wearing  the  highly 
colored  native  caps  of  their  respective    provinces,    this 
being  particularly  noticeable  about  Havana.     Each  shade 
or  combination  of  colors  signifies  that  the  wearer  came 
from  some  particular  province.     A  large  portion  of  the 
so-called   Spanish    population    is    composed    of    Canary 
Islanders,  who  are  perhaps  more  thoroughly  detested  by 
the  Cubans  than  are  the  genuine  Spaniards. 

Going  higher  in  the  scale,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  practically  no  social  intercourse  be- 
tween Cuban  and  Spanish  families  except  where  the 
children  of  the  latter  have  been  born  on  the  island,  these 
being  considered  natives  and  proving  so  in  their  sympa- 
thies. Likewise  in  business,  there  is  only  that  intimacy 
which  the  necessities  of  trade  demand.  It  is  a  natural 
supposition  that  this  line  of  separation  will  even  be  more 
clearly  defined  in  the  next  generation  than  ever  before. 

The  effect  which  the  war  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  entire  political  system  of  the  island  will  have  upon 
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the  future  social  and  business  life  is  as  yet  uncertain. 
Many  of  the  best  Cuban  families  have,  of  course,  suffered 
greatly  in  fortune  and  in  the  loss  of  members  as  a  result 
of  the  insurrection,  and  their  future  position  cannot  now 
be  determined.  The  property  losses  which  have  been 
met  with  by  the  Spanish  residents  have  also  been  great, 
and  many  of  them  will  doubtless  return  to  Spain  ;  yet  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  crafty,  commercial  Spaniard,  who 
has  little  actual  sentiment  in  his  nature,  will,  when  the 
last  vestige  of  Spanish  authority  has  disappeared,  pro- 
ceed to  shout  as  loudly  "vivan  los  Americanos "  as 
he  shouted  "viva  Espafia,"  and  declare  that  he  has 
always  been  an  annexationist,  and  with  his  usual  tact  try 
to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities.  In  fact,  if  reports 
which  reach  us  are  correct,  he  is  already  doing  this,  for 
it  is  said  that  at  present,  while  the  more  timorous  of  his 
people  are  selling  all  kinds  of  property  at  the  greatest 
sacrifices,  and  while  many  Cubans  are  likewise  compelled 
to  do  the  same,  the  shrewder  and  more  active  Spaniards 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  com- 
patriots in  the  way  of  profitable  bargains.  Later  on 
these  men  will  undoubtedly  endeavor  to  shape  the  social 
life  and  business  methods  of  Cuba  in  accordance  with 
their  own  ideas  and  in  such  a  manner  as  will  give  them 
the  greatest  distinction  and  influence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  better  class  of  Cubans  desire  to  get  as  far  away 
from  the  old  condition  of  affairs  as  possible,  except  in 
little  social  customs  and  other  trifling  matters  dear  to 
their  hearts.  Thousands  of  this  cultured  class,  educated 
in  England,  France,  and  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
Spanish-American  Republics,  will  return  to  Cuba,  bent 
on  advancement,  and  will  carry  great  influence  in  shap- 
ing a  higher  and  better  social  and  business  life  than 
has  ever  before  existed  in  the  "  Pearl  of  the  Antilles." 
American   influence   and  emigration  will  have   its  part 
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in  this,  how  prominently  and  successfully  will  depend  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  avoidance  at  the  start  of  mis- 
takes in  both  social  and  business  intercourse. 

A  fact  which  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
visiting  Americans  is  that  the  color  line  is  not  nearly  as 
closely  drawn  in  Cuba  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  education,  wealth,  and  personal  worth  will  generally 
determine  a  native's  position  without  regard  to  whether 
he  has  some  colored  blood  in  his  veins  or  not.  Apropos 
of  this,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  blood  of  Aragon  and 
Castile  has  harmonized  much  more  thoroughly  with  that 
of  the  African  than  has  ever  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
producing  generally  a  people  comely  in  appearance  and 
strong  both  mentally  and  physically  ;  naturally  inclined 
to  culture  and  refinement,  yet  unfortunately  in  the  past 
not  often  given  full  opportunity  to  develop  such  natural 
tendencies,  and  not  always  well  balanced  or  practical  in 
the  every-day  affairs  of  life. 

The  full-blooded  blacks,  found  more  numerously  in 
the  eastern  provinces,  manifest  some  characteristics  which 
incline  one  to  the  belief  that  a  few  years  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  education  will  do  as  much  for  them  as  it 
has  for  the  colored  race  in  America.  Many  will  now 
compare  favorably  with  our  own  colored  population,  and 
they  are  far  superior  in  intelligence  and  physique  to  the 
blacks  in  the  other  West  India  Islands,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Porto  Rico.  From  this,  the  opinion  should 
not  be  formed  that  a  majority  of  the  Cuban  population 
is  black  or  colored.  This  subject,  however,  is  thoroughly 
treated  in  the  chapter  on  population.  It  may  be  said 
here  that  slightly  less  than  one  third  of  the  population 
has  colored  blood  in  its  veins,  or  about  the  same  propor- 
tion as  exists  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  frequently  used  term  "creole"  means  those  of 
pure  white  blood  born  in  Cuba  of  Spanish  descent. 
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The  frequency  of  Irish  names  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  the  stranger,  but  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  ori- 
gin of  the  ancestors  of  those  who  possess  them.  These 
may  now  be  either  Spanish  or  Cuban  in  sentiment,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  ways.  As  to  their  origin,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  as  well  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, many  Irishmen  entered  the  military  service  of  Spain. 

The  habit  of  giving  all  stores,  factories,  etc.,  dedi- 
catory titles  prevails  in  Cuba,  as  it  does  generally  in 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Some  of  these  titles 
are  very  ludicrous,  "To  the  Reformed  Shark,"  for  in- 
stance ;  others  are  less  droll  and,  to  our  notion,  decidedly 
blasphemous. 

Glass  windows  will  rarely  be  found,  even  in  the 
handsomest  buildings.  Window  openings  on  the  lower 
floors  are  always  securely  barred,  however,  and  every- 
where they  have  substantial  shutters. 

Elevators  do  not  exist,  except  in  two  hotels  in 
Havana,  and,  in  fact,  few  buildings  are  high  enough  to 
require  them. 

Popular  tradition  always  associates  the  guitar  with 
the  Spanish  race,  and  some  travellers  doubtless  indulge 
the  hope  of  hearing  its  strains  wafted  on  the  night  air 
below  the  balconied  windows,  which  seem  to  invite  the 
serenader.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  find  a  per- 
former on  this  instrument  anywhere  upon  the  island. 
Indeed,  the  Cubans,  although  fond  of  music,  and  pos- 
sessing some  musical  taste,  do  not  generally  devote 
much  time  to  the  scientific  or  even  the  popular  cultiva- 
tion of  the  art.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the 
Mexicans,  among  whom  the  lighter  styles  of  music  are 
much  practised.  There  are,  however,  a  few  good  ama- 
teur pianists  in  the  cities,  and  the  voice  is  sometimes 
cultivated,    though    seldom   with   much    success.       The 
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Cuban  voice  is  naturally  shrill,  producing  a  disagreeable 
effect  when  not  thoroughly  trained. 

There   is   a  great   deal    of   social  visiting   between 
both    Spaniards    and    Cubans,    but    comparatively    few 
formal    functions,    such    as    private    dinners    and    balls 
The  finest  public  balls  are  those  given  by  the  society  of 
the  "  Caridad,"  or  charity  society,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.     This  society  is  a  sort  of  social  club,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly Cuban   in  its  character,  although  many  Spaniards 
are    also   admitted.     It  is  confined  strictly  to  the  elite 
of  Havana  society,  although  foreigners  of  good  position 
can  readily  obtain  access  to  the  balls,  through  invita- 
tions from  members.     The  society  has  its  own  assembly 
rooms  in  the  Cerro.     Other  balls,  less  noted,  are  given 
during  the  season,  at  the  Irioja  Theatre,  for  instance. 
The  scene  presented  at  these  functions  is  surprisingly 
brilliant,  the    elegance   of   the    decorations    and   of   the 
ladies'  toilets,  and  the  perfect  good  taste  and  refinement 
displayed,  combine  to  produce  an  effect  which  we  might 
seek  in  vain  in  many  of  our  own  more  pretentious  and 
costly   public    entertainments.       There    are    other   balls 
given  during  the  season  besides  these  ;  that  at  the  "  Cir- 
culo  Militar"  being  a  very  fine  one.     The  "Casino  Es- 
panol,"  a  political  club,  also  gives  entertainments,  though 
rather  of  the   nature  of  receptions,  a  peculiarity  being 
that  the  gentlemen  do  not  wear  evening  dress.     At  all 
the  others  mentioned,  evening  dress,  or  "  etiqueta,"  as  it 
is  called,  is  rigorously  required. 

There  are  numerous  masked  balls  given  during  the 
Carnival,  at  the  various  theatres,  to  which  all  are  ad- 
mitted after  buying  a  ticket  at  the  entrance.  These  are 
not  usually  attended  by  ladies  of  respectability,  and  par- 
take of  the  character  of  the  French  balls  in  New  York. 

While  doubtless  a  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  will  have  much  to  occupy  its  attention 
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if  one  is  ever  organized  in  Cuba,  both  Cubans  and  Span- 
iards delight  in  decorating  their  horses,  mules,  and  oxen, 
used  for  transportation,  either  with  bedecked  harnesses 
or  a  profusion  of  color  otherwise  applied. 

Every  one  rides  in  some  way  if  he  can  ;  in  the  cities, 
in  cabs  of  the  appearance  of  a  small  open  barouche  ;  in 
the  country,  either  on  horseback  or  in  the  volante,  now 
almost  obsolete,  the  native  carriage  of  which  numerous 
writers  have  said  that  it  was  "a  cross  between  a  mule 
litter  and  a  wheel-barrow  run  backwards,"  and  that  there 
"  should  be  societies  for  its  gradual  suppression  as  a 
horse  killer."  This  last  remark  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  mule  carts  of  the  city  and  the  ox-carts  of 
the  country,  for  no  more  cumbersome  vehicles  can  be 
imagined  than  these. 

The  natural  Spanish  taste  for  color  and  ornament 
finds  expression  on  the  exterior  of  houses,  these  being 
striking  shades  of  red,  blue,  green,  gray,  and  yellow. 
These  generally  have  the  ideal  characteristics  of  Spanish 
construction,  being  heavily  built  of  stone,  low  in  height, 
and  covered  with  half-round  vitrified  tile. 

As  to  the  costume  of  the  people,  except  among  the 
lower  classes,  there  is  little  to  indicate  any  difference 
from  the  methods  of  dress  followed  in  our  southern 
cities  in  the  summer  time,  excepting  that  the  ladies  wear 
hats  less  frequently,  and  some  still  wear  the  mantilla, 
with  a  grace  such  as  only  those  of  Spanish  extraction 
can. 

Occasionally  some  professional  gentleman  will  be 
noted  who  adheres  to  his  silk  hat  and  frock  coat  as 
religiously,  under  all  conditions,  as  does  the  resident  of 
London,  and  as  these  two  essential  portions  of  his  attire 
are  usually  of  ancient  stamp,  his  appearance  seems  pecu- 
liar, when  the  conditions  of  climate  are  considered.  The 
habitual  use  of  the  high  silk  hat  or  "  bomba  "  is  generally 
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confined  to  doctors  and  lawyers.     It  is  frequently  worn, 
however,  in  connection  with  full  dress,  in  the  evening. 

The  ladies,  when  young,  especially  those  that  are 
attractive  in  appearance,  have  the  habit  of  using  rice 
powder  to  an  astonishing  extent.  The  darker  the  com- 
plexion the  more  plentiful  is  its  use,  giving  rise  to  a 
somewhat  striking  appearance.  Other  cosmetics  are 
rarely  used. 

The  Cubans  of  both  sexes  pride  themselves  on  the 
smallness  of  their  feet,  and  perhaps  there  is  justice  in 
their  claim  that  they  can  thus  quickly  distinguish  Span- 
iards, and  have  accordingly  designated  them  as  "  the  big 
feet." 

A  Cuban  funeral  is  one  of  the  most  striking  sights 
of  its  character  imaginable,  even  the  poorer  classes  being 
willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  outshine  their 
neighbors  upon  such  mournful  occasions.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  respect  paid  to  the  dead  immediately 
after  their  departure,  five  years  is  ordinarily  the  limit  to 
which  such  respect  or  remembrance  is  expected  to  last, 
except  as  it  may  be  perpetuated  by  memorial  tablets  or 
monuments.  Nearly  all  graves  are  rented  for  this  period 
and  then  re-opened  to  make  room  for  new  occupants, 
the  slight  remains  being  completely  consumed  in  a  rude 
crematory  resembling  a  limekiln.  Until  now  the  Church 
has  had  a  monopoly  of  the  cemetery  business,  but  it  is 
probable  that  cemetery  reform  will  be  one  of  the  first 
demands  made  by  an  increasing  American  population. 

Some  peculiarities  followed  in  dispensing  articles  of 
daily  necessity  should  be  mentioned.  Cows  are  driven 
into  the  city  and  milked  before  the  doors  of  those  who 
purchase  the  milk ;  poultry  dealers  on  horseback  bring 
in  the  fowls  alive,  hanging  head  downwards  from  the 
pommels  of  their  saddles  ;  while  there  are  other  kinds 
of  queer  merchandising  also  done  by  men  on  horseback. 
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The  ordinary  vegetable  retailer  is  the  Chinaman,  who 
carries  his  wares  in  two  baskets  suspended  from  a  pole 
across  his  shoulders  in  exactly  the  same  manner  and 
presenting  the  same  appearance  as  in  his  own  flowery 
kingdom. 

A  peculiar  sound  used  by  the  Cubans  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  each  other  should  not  be  taken  as  an 
insult,  although  it  much  resembles  our  "hiss"  of  dis- 
approval. While  it  may  seem  trifling  to  mention,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  this  habit  is  not  remembered  the 
newly-arrived  visitor  will  consider  many  times  that  he  is 
being  intentionally  insulted  because  of  hearing  it  behind 
his  back.  Another  peculiarity  to  which  attention  should 
be  called  is  that  Cubans,  in  motioning  any  one  to  come 
to  them,  make  exactly  the  opposite  movement  to  that 
used  by  us,  the  open  palm  of  the  hand  being  waved 
away  from  the  person  who  is  making  the  calling  signal. 

Both  Cubans  and  Spaniards  are  somewhat  egotistical, 
and  fond  of  exaggerating  their  personal  prowess,  espe- 
cially as  regards  anything  supposedly  heroic.  Amusing 
illustrations  of  this  can  always  be  seen  by  the  careful 
observer  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  Havana  Fire 
Department,  composed  principally  of  volunteers.  No 
matter  how  rapidly  the  fire  may  be  gaining  headway, 
not  one  of  these  men  will  go  near  it  until  arrayed  in 
full  uniform,  including  rubber  boots,  and  should  they 
arrive  after  the  fire  is  out,  it  is  said  that  each  one  is  sure 
to  enter  the  building  where  the  fire  has  occurred  and 
zealously  smear  his  face  and  hands  with  black  in  order 
to  parade  himself  all  the  distance  back  to  the  engine 
house  and  receive  the  applause  of  the  crowd  on  the  way. 
This  is  probably  a  scandal ;  at  all  events  it  is  but  justice 
to  say  that  when  actually  engaged  in  fighting  the  flames 
they  display  great  agility  and  considerable  heroism. 

Cubans  and  Spaniards  alike  are  natural  gamblers,  but 
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unless  possessing  the  means  to  do  otherwise  are  econom- 
ical in  fixing  the  amount  of  their  wagers  ;  and  they  are 
exceedingly  honorable  in  paying  their  bets,  no  matter 
what  the  amounts  may  be,  if  the  peculiar  form  of  gam- 
bling is  considered  lawful,  while  they  will  gesticulate 
wildly  and  become  much  excited  over  the  most  trifling 
amounts.  At  the  cock-fights  betting  is  done  as  rapidly 
and  in  much  the  same  manner  as  transactions  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
fingers  signifying  the  amounts  and  character  of  the 
wagers.  The  loser  invariably  comes  to  the  winner  and 
settles  his  losses  without  being  called  upon  to  do  so. 
One  of  the  favorite  means  of  gambling  is  playing  domi- 
noes, over  which  the  players  will  become  more  excited 
than  the  same  number  of  Americans  over  the  largest 
game  of  poker  conceivable. 

Havana  has  its  carnival  prior  to  Lent,  the  same  as 
in  certain  European  cities,  and  practically  prolongs  these 
festivities  through  each  Sunday  of  the  Lenten  period, 
although  participation  in  them  is  not  quite  so  general. 
Every  Sunday  afternoon  during  this  period  the  Prado — 
the  magnificent  drive  through  the  heart  of  Havana — is 
a  solid  line  of  carriages  filled  with  maskers  arrayed  in 
fancy  costumes,  who  pelt  each  other  with  flowers,  paper 
bags  of  flour,  and  rolls  of  paper,  and  are  similiarly  pelted 
by  the  bystanders.  During  Holy  Week  business  is 
entirely  suspended  on  the  island  from  Thursday  until 
Saturday  morning,  and  no  vehicles  are  permitted  on  the 
streets  of  any  of  the  towns,  except  those  conveying  doc- 
tors to  the  sick.  Religious  processions  are  common  at 
all  places  and  at  all  times  throughout  the  island,  and 
many  curious  customs  exist  in  connection  with  them. 

The  Royal  Havana  Lottery  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  of  the  island,  as  well  as  having  been  made 
one  of  its  most  conspicuous  features,  for  lottery  tickets 
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are  sold  everywhere,  and  the  sellers  of  these  are  more 
pressing  in  their  offers  of  them  than  would  be  the  same 
number  of  American  newsboys.  As  this  lottery  is  a 
Spanish  Government  institution,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  its  existence  will  soon  be  terminated. 

Mr.  Quesada,  who  is  well  qualified  to  speak  of 
Cuban  society,  in  his  "  Free  Cuba"  says  : 

"  With  society  constituted  as  it  is  in  Cuba,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  a  stranger  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  can  never  see  them  as  they  see  each  other.  He  can  rarely 
learn  from  his  personal  observation  anything  of  society  as  a  whole, 
though  he  may  often  have  favorable  opportunities  of  becoming  pleas- 
antly acquainted  with  individual  families.  Unless  it  be  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  free  open-handed  hospitality  which  the  merchant, 
or  planter  of  whatever  grade,  lavishes  upon  those  who  are  commended 
to  his  regard  by  a  respectable  introduction  from  abroad.  With  such 
a  passport,  he  is  no  longer  a  stranger,  but  a  brother,  and  it  is  the  fault 
of  his  own  heart  if  he  is  not  as  much  at  home  in  the  family,  and  on  the 
estate  of  his  friend  as  if  it  were  his  own.  There  is  nothing  forced, 
nothing  constrained,  in  this.  It  is  evidently  natural,  hearty  and  sin- 
cere, and  you  cannot  partake  of  it  without  feeling,  however  modest 
you  may  be,  that  you  are  conferring  a  favor  rather  than  receiving  one. 
Many  and  many  are  the  invalid  wanderers  from  home,  who  have  known 
and  felt  it  like  gleams  of  sunshine  in  their  weary  pilgrimage." 

While  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  be  entirely  fair  in 
his  statements  as  to  the  better  characteristics  and  quali- 
ties of  the  Cuban,  it  must,  of  course,  be  conceded  that  he 
also  has  his  serious  weaknesses  and  defects  which,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  will  most  prominently  manifest  them- 
selves in  connection  with  questions  of  government  author- 
ity or  policy.  This  will  arise  more  from  the  influence  of 
Spanish  example,  so  long  held  up  before  him,  than  from 
a  natural  tendency  to  dishonesty,  or  from  any  personal 
inclination  to  be  arbitrary,  unreasonable,  or  overbearing. 
So  far  as  practical  results  are  concerned,  it  makes  but 
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little  difference  what  cause  produces  them,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  result  of  prematurely  placing  too 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Cuban  people  might  be 
politically  disastrous. 

Though  not  agreeing  with  all  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  certain  Americans  familiar  with  Spanish  and 
Cuban  character,  it  may  be  well  to  make  some  reference 
to  what  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  had  to  say  upon 
the  question.  One  student  of  character  calls  attention 
to  the  long,  brown,  skinny  hands  of  both  Cubans  and 
Spaniards,  with  nails  of  extraordinary  length  trimmed  to 
points  like  birds'  claws,  as  suggesting  characteristics 
familiar  to  experts  in  criminology  ;  yet  the  statistics  of 
the  island  do  not  show  that  this  trait,  as  elsewhere, 
denotes  dishonesty,  so  far  as  the  Cuban  is  concerned. 
Although  perhaps  having  a  tendency  toward  homicide, 
in  connection  with  jealousy,  he  generally  seems  to  have 
respect  for  the  property  of  others. 

But  to  view  Cuban  life  in  all  its  phases  we  must 
quote  some  of  James  W.  Steele's  ("  Cuban  Sketches," 
New  York,  1881)  sarcastic  remarks,  which  echo  the 
expressions  heard  from  some  others: 

"  Laziness  is  natural,  universal  and  reputable.  The  avoidance 
of  heat,  worry,  work  and  perspiration,  and  good  judgment  as  to  the 
shadiest  side  of  every  way  of  life,  are  the  essentials  of  tropical  happi- 
ness.'^ «  The  necessity  for  manual  labor  is  a  disgrace  and  misfortune 
combined.  <  Los  negros '  were  designed  for  that,  and  the  white  is 
expected  to  see  it  done,  and  be  the  beneficiary/'  «  Foppery  is  so  com- 
mon that  it  does  not  exist,  indolence  so  natural  that  it  excites  no 
remark,  and  ambition  and  endeavor  are  follies.  How  tiresome  it 
grows  ;  these  are  not  those  of  whom  the  kings  of  men  will  ever  come. 
It  is  a  people  of  smiles,  glances,  easy  talk,  and  time-killing  dilettante- 
ism,  except  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  work,  and  they  are  beneath 
consideration. 

Still  speaking  of  the  first  insurrection  (1868-78), 
Mr.  Steele  says  : 
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"  There  has  been  courage  in  danger,  and  there  have  been  calm 
and  heroic  deaths  for  '  Cuba  Libre.'  Some  of  those  have  fallen  who, 
with  any  other  people  or  surroundings,  would  have  '  lit  a  candle  that 
shall  never  be  put  out.'  I  do  not  know  of  what  stuff  martyrs  are 
made,  but  some  of  those  who  have  died  hopeless  and  unshriven  have 
met  their  fate  with  a  serenity  that  has  half  redeemed  the  fame  of  all 
their  fellows,  and  rescued  from  pity  or  ridicule  the  story  of  the  last 
and  longest  of  the  struggles  of  the  sons  of  Cuba  for  the  land  in  which 
they  were  born." 

These  words  are  equally  true  of  the  martyrs  of  the 
later  Cuban  insurrection,  which  has  now  happily  termi- 
nated by  freeing  forever  the  survivors  and  their  descend- 
ants from  the  miseries  and  barbarities  of  Spanish  rule. 
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POPULATION 

HPHE   most  recent  census  of  the  population  of  Cuba 
*      was  made  in  1887.     Officially  stated,  the  results  by 
provinces  were  : 

Provinces,  Population.  Population 

per  square  mile. 
Pinar  del  Rio 225,891  39.i9 

Havana 451,928  109.93 

^atanzas 259,578  79.5o 

Santa  Clara 354>I22  39  go 

Puerto  Principe 67,789  5  46 

Santiago  de  Cuba 272,379  20.i3 

Total M^68^ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  density  of  population  was 
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greatest  in  Havana,  being  38.5  per  cent,  above  Matanzas, 
the  next  highest  in  this  respect.  In  Pinar  del  Rio  and 
Santa  Clara  the  density  was  almost  identical,  in  each 
case  being  about  one-half  that  of  Matanzas,  or  one-third 
that  of  Havana,  while  the  ratio  of  density  in  Puerto 
Principe  to  that  in  Havana  is  only  4  per  cent.,  and  of 
Santiago  to  Havana,  18  per  cent.  The  average  density 
of  population  for  the  entire  island  in  1887  was  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Of  the  total 
population  stated,  1,102,689  were  whites  and  485,187  ne- 
groes ;  Chinese  and  other  coolies,  43,811  ;  percentage  of 
whites  to  total,  excluding  coolies,  69.45  ;  of  negroes,  30.5. 
The  following  official  table,  showing  the  percentage 
of  negroes  to  total  population  of  Cuba,  excluding  Chi- 
nese, at  various  census  periods,  is  interesting,  and  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  is  little  danger  from  the  bugaboo 
of  a  Black  Republic  there. 

Per  cent. 


Year. 

1 804 

1819 

1830 

1841 

^50 50-75 


Per  cent. 

Year. 

45-8 

i860 

47 

1869 

56 

1877 

58.4 

1887 

47 
43 
33 
30.55 


Many  estimates  have  been  made  upon  the  present 
population,  all  varying.  As  fair  a  calculation  as  can  be 
made  would  be  to  add  to  the  total  for  1887  a  propor- 
tionate rate  of  increase  for  the  last  ten  years  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  had  for  a  long  term  of  years  pre- 
vious thereto,  such  average  being  about  nine-tenths  of 
one  per  cent,  annually.  This  would  give  approximately 
1,780,000,  from  which  should  be  deducted,  say,  400,000 
"  reconcentrados  "  and  other  inhabitants  who  have  died 
from  the  results  of  the  insurrection,  leaving  1,380,000 
to  be  considered  the  present  population  of  the  island, 
excluding  the  military.     Unquestionably  Spanish  office- 
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holders  and  many  others  of  that  nationality  will  promptly 
leave  Cuba  when  abandoned  by  their  army,  but  there 
will  be  enough  former  soldiers  remaining  as  citizens, 
Cubans  returning  from  foreign  shores,  and  American 
emigrants  rushing  in  immediately,  to  make  a  resident 
population  of  over  a  million  and  a  half. 

More  uncertain  than  the  total  present  population  is 
the  proportion  of  Spaniards  thereto,  excluding  soldiers. 
Cubans  have  estimated  the  number  as  low  as  150,000. 
Rowan  places  it  at  one-fifth  of  the  entire  number  of 
whites,  or,  say,  220,000.  Conservative  Americans  who 
have  traversed  the  island  thoroughly,  estimate  that  the 
number  is  more  nearly  300,000,  and  that  at  least  150,000 
of  them  are  male  adults ;  this  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  emigrants  from  Spain  are  of 
the  male  sex. 

The  white  population  other  than  that  of  Spanish  or 
Cuban  blood  is  officially  estimated  at  being    less  than 

11,000. 

The  respective  proportion  of  the  sexes  to  the  entire 
population  in  1887  was — males,  54.7;  females,  45.3. 
Among  the  non-Caucasian  races  (African  and  Mon- 
gol) it  was — males,  52.08  ;  females,  47.92. 

This  remarkable  showing  is  attributable  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes : 

1  st.  That  the  natural  tendency  of  the  lower  class 
Spaniards,  at  least,  was  to  emigrate  without  their  families. 

2d.  That  male  coolies  were  imported  almost  exclu- 
sively. 

3d.  That  not  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  in  1887  since 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1886  to  allow  the  increase  in 
progeny  among  the  blacks  to  show  its  natural  tendency. 

Eleven  years  have  probably  made  some  changes  in 
this  last-named  condition,  and  the  ordinary  supposition 
would  be  that  at  present  there  should  be  a  larger  per- 
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centage  of  female  population  than  in  1887.  Those  most 
familiar  with  the  present  conditions  maintain  that  the 
proportion  of  deaths  among  the  "  reconcentrados  "  has 
been  greater  among  the  males  than  among  the  females. 
While,  of  course,  those  who  have  been  killed  or  who 
have  died  from  disease  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  or 
Spanish  volunteers  were  all  men,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  now  the  two  sexes  are  about  equal  on  the  island. 

In  1887,  the  proportion  of  the  various  classes  of  the 
population  who  could  read  and  write  were — of  1,102,689 
whites,  387,314,  or  35.1  per  cent;  of  528,998  negroes 
and  Chinese,  62,020,  or  11. 7  per  cent.  Unquestionably 
the  present  proportion  of  those  who  can  read  and  write 
among  the  negroes  is  much  larger  than  at  the  time  of 
the  census  in  1887,  for,  like  their  brethren  in  this  coun- 
try, since  their  emancipation  they  have  eagerly  seized 
every  opportunity  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
Previous  to  the  recent  insurrection,  about  65  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  population  were  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  the  number  of  whites  and  blacks  in  this  occu- 
pation being  nearly  equal. 

While  not  vouching  for  the  entire  reliability  of  the 
following,  its  source  is  so  high  that  it  is  considered  a 
fairly  accurate  statement  of  the  criminal  tendencies  of 
the  various  classes  of  the  population  ;  an  especially  im- 
portant fact  to  be  made  clear  at  present,  the  statistics 
having  been  published  by  the  editor  of  Los  Sucesos,  Jose 
de  J.  Marques,  Havana,  November  18,  1885  : 

"  From  the  quarterly  synopsis  of  the  penal  statistics  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba  during  the  year  1884,  published  in  the  Gaceta,  of  Madrid,  it 
appears  that  1,415  individuals  are  suffering  terms  of  imprisonment. 
Of  these  508  are  negroes,  108  Chinese,  586  European  Spaniards,  180 
Cubans  (white  natives),  19  Canary  Islanders,  and  14  foreigners.  The 
colored  race  is  represented  by  something  more  than  one-third,  and 
adding  the  Chinese,  these  two  elements  compose  something  less  than 
one-half  of  the  number  of  prisoners. 
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"  The  statistics  of  population  are  divided  as  follows  :  Negroes, 
460,000  ;  white  natives,  860,000  ;  white  Europeans,  including  Canary- 
Islanders,  140,000  ;  Chinese,  30,000  ;  foreigners,  10,000 — a  total  of 
1,500,000.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  it  follows  that  the  convicts  are  in 
the  proportion  of  1.06  for  every  1,000  inhabitants. 

"  In  relation  to  the  several  sub-divisions  the  ratios  are  respec- 
tively as  follows  : 

"  Native  whites  :  Population,  860,000  ;  convicts,  180.  Propor- 
tion, 1  for  every  4,777  inhabitants. 

"  Negroes  :  Population,  460,000  ;  convicts,  508.  Proportion, 
1  for  every  905  inhabitants. 

"  Foreigners  :  Population,  10,000  ;  convicts,  14.  Proportion, 
1  for  every  714  inhabitants. 

"  Chinese  :  Population,  30,000  ;  convicts,  108.  Proportion,  1  for 
every  277  inhabitants. 

"  European  Spaniards,  including  Canary  Islanders  :  Population, 
140,000  ;  convicts,  605.     Proportion,  1  for  every  231  inhabitants. 

"It  follows  that  there  are  imprisoned  :  1.10  for  every  1,000 
colored  inhabitants;  1.40  for  foreigners;  3.61  for  Chinese;  4.32  for 
Europeans,  and  only  0.20  for  native  whites." 

Were  analysis  made  of  the  character  of  the  various 
crimes  for  which  conviction  was  had,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  a  surprisingly  large  portion  of  these,  involving  Cu- 
bans and  Spaniards,  would  be  for  murder,  attributable  to 
jealousy,  "with  a  woman  in  the  case."  The  warden  of 
the  penitentiary  at  Havana  assured  the  writer  a  few  years 
since,  that  of  the  1,500  convicts  under  his  charge  about  80 
per  cent,  were  there  for  the  cause  just  stated.  While 
brigandage  has  been  common  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
petty  pilfering  not  unusual  everywhere  in  Cuba,  serious 
crimes  against  property  by  professional  criminals  are 
probably  more  rare  in  Cuba  than  in  the  United  States. 

VAGRANCY 

In  the  past  there  has  been  no  law  or  system  de- 
signed for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy.     On  the   con- 
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trary,  the  municipal  authorities  have  furnished  documents 
authorizing  certain  persons  to  become  professional  beg- 
gars. Consequently,  Cuba  has  been  as  seriously  cursed 
in  this  respect  as  any  country  in  the  world,  and  Saturday 
has  been  regularly  observed  as  beggars'  day,  the  profes- 
sionals considering  it  their  privilege  then  to  visit  every 
house  and  place  of  business  to  solicit  alms,  exhibiting 
abnormal  deformities,  or  the  results  of  accident  or  dis- 
ease, more  conspicuously,  if  it  were  possible,  than  they 
ordinarily  show  them  upon  the  streets.  There  has 
been  practically  no  government  charity  other  than  a  few 
hospitals,  notable  among  which  is  that  for  lepers  at 
Havana.  Among  the  professional  beggars,  self-mutila- 
tion or  the  deforming  of  young  children,  to  excite  sym- 
pathy and  charity,  has  not  been  uncommon.  The  custom 
in  the  past  has  been  for  each  merchant  in  the  principal 
towns  to  give  every  beggar  who  applied  on  Saturday 
either  a  loaf  of  bread  or  five  cents,  but  very  little,  if  any, 
attempt  has  been  made  at  systematic  private  charity. 
Of  course,  at  the  present  time  there  is  an  enormous 
number  of  worthy  poor  who  will  require,  and  should 
receive,  either  government  or  private  aid  to  reestablish 
themselves  as  ordinary  members  of  society;  yet  it  is  to  be 
greatly  feared,  unless  stringent  methods  are  followed  for 
the  suppression  of  vagrancy,  that  in  the  future  the  number 
of  professional  beggars  will  be  greatly  increased  from  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
insurrection. 

EDUCATION 

Serious  complaints  have  been  made  by  all  classes 
of  Cubans,  as  well  as  by  the  better  class  of  Spaniards, 
regarding  the  lack  of  educational  facilities. 

The  municipalities  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic schools,  but  have  exerted  no  control  over  them,  the 
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Government,  as  usual  in  all  public  matters  having 
taken  entire  charge  of  their  affairs.  Theoretically,  it  has 
appointed  municipal  and  provincial  boards  of  education 
and  inspectors  of  schools,  but  practically  it  has  neglected 
to  do  so,  or  appointed  those  entirely  ignorant  of  educa- 
tional matters.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  similar  course  had 
been  followed  in  the  selection  of  the  writers  of  the  text- 
books prescribed,  for  even  the  geography  of  Cuba  is 
not  correctly  given  in  them,  while  the  descriptions  of 
other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  simply 
ludicrous.  But  perhaps  due  allowance  should  be  made, 
as  such  books  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  and  pub- 
lished in  Spain. 

As  to  the  actual  number  of  schools,  the  same  incon- 
sistencies exist  that  are  so  frequently  found  in  connection 
with  other  Spanish  statistics  on  Cuba.  According  to 
the  census  of  1877  there  was  a  total  of  1,001  public  and 
private  schools  on  the  island,  or  one  for  each  1,520  of 
population.  The  census  of  1887  reports  775  public  and 
300  private  schools,  or  one  for  each  1,517  of  population. 
In  1893  it  was  officially  stated  to  the  representative  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  that  there  were 
843  public  schools  in  Cuba,  making  an  average  of  one 
school  for  every  1,800  persons.  They  were  said  to  be 
distributed  over  the  different  provinces  as  follows  : 

Provinces.  Number  of  Schools. 

Havana 209 

Piiiar  del  Rio 137 

Santiago  de  Cuba 11B 

Matanzas 148 

Santa  Clara 195 

Puerto  Principe 36 

Total 843 

That  something  is  wrong  in  the  calculation  as  to 
the  number  of  schools  per  inhabitant  is  apparent. 
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The  annual  official  report  of  education  on  the  island, 
published  at  Havana  in  1895  for  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
gave  the  total  number  of  public  schools  as  910  (which 
was  about  one  for  every  1,800  inhabitants).  Of  these 
schools  461  were  designated  as  incomplete.  This  means 
schools  in  the  smaller  towns  where  little  but  elementary 
reading  was  taught.  The  number  of  private  schools  was 
given  as  766,  making  a  total  of  1,676  of  both  public  and 
private  institutions.  These  were  divided  as  regards  the 
character  of  their  attendance  into  713  for  boys,  662  for 
girls,  and  301  for  both  sexes.  The  attendance  reported 
was  :  Boys,  35,291  ;  girls,  29,705  ;  total,  64,996,  or  approxi- 
mately one  pupil  only  for  each  25  inhabitants.  Of  the 
attendance,  36,747  were  credited  to  the  public  and  28,249 
to  the  private  schools. 

The  expenses  of  the  public  schools  were  given  as 
follows  : 

Salaries $472,870  88 

Materials 1 13,637  01 

Rentals 150,256  90 

Total $736,764  79 

or  slightly  over  $20  per  pupil.  This  expense  was  not 
charged  in  the  general  budget  of  the  island.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  municipal  authorities  have  frequently 
neglected  payment  of  the  teachers  for  years,  or  have 
paid  them  in  depreciated  local  securities  of  the  same 
character  as  tax  warrants  in  the  United  States  ;  hence 
no  great  degree  of  efficiency  or  enthusiasm  could  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  The  education  law,  it  is  also  claimed, 
required  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  1,870  full- 
fledged  public  schools,  instead  of  the  449  which  exist  at 
present.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  requirements  of  the 
law  concerning  the  establishment  of  higher  educational 
institutions  were  not  complied  with  as  regards  either  their 
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number  or  character.  In  each  province,  however,  there 
has  been  an  academic  institute  for  boys  ("  Institute  de 
Segunda  Ensenanza")  in  which  the  ordinary  course  of 
study  is  five  years,  which  must  be  taken,  and  a  degree 
secured,  before  the  student  can  enter  the  university 
at  Havana.  There  was  a  total  attendance  of  3,415  at  all 
of  these  academies  in  1894. 

At  Havana  there  are  also  located  the  following 
higher  educational  institutions  :  Saint  Alexander  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  which  in  1894  had  an  attendance  of  375  ; 
the  Technical  College  ("Escuela  Profesional  "),  which,  in 
1894,  had  an  attendance  of  42  ;  and  the  School  for  Teach- 
ers ("  Escuela  Normal  Para  Maestros")  or  Normal  Col- 
lege, which,  in  1894,  had  an  attendance  of  17  males  and 
221  females.  These  higher  schools  are  entirely  sup- 
ported by  local  and  municipal  taxation. 

The  University  of  Havana,  with  a  famous  reputa- 
tion, ordinarily  has  an  attendance  of  from  1,300  to  1,400 
students.  It  possesses  some  heavy  endowments  and 
apparently  has  a  liberal  annual  allowance  from  the  gen- 
eral government  of  the  island;  in  1893  this  was  $137,- 
000.  A  few  years  earlier  the  sum  was  much  larger, 
so  that  the  annual  revenues  of  the  university  exceeded 
its  expenditures  by  over  $100,000.  More  recently,  com- 
plaints have  been  made  that  the  faculty,  owing  to  lack  of 
funds,  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  their  desires  as  re- 
gards all  features  of  higher  education,  and  the  claim  is 
even  made  that  by  some  process  of  juggling  the  official 
books,  the  financial  affairs  of  the  university  are  so  manip- 
ulated as  to  afford  the  Government  a  source  of  income. 

Of  this  and  of  Cuban  educational  matters  in  general, 
Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  in  his  terrible  arraignment  of 
the  Spanish  Government  in  Cuba,  made  to  the  Hon. 
Richard  Olney,  Secretary  of  State,  December  7,  1895, 
says :  y 
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"  Does  the  Government  favor  us  more  in  the  matter  of  education  ? 
It  will  suffice  to  state  that  only  $182,000  are  assigned  to  public  instruc- 
tion in  our  splendid  budget.  It  may  be  proved  that  the  University  of 
Havana  is  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit  to  the  State.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  institution  is  without  laboratories,  instruments,  and  even 
without  water  to  carry  on  experiments.  All  the  countries  of  America 
excepting  Bolivia,  all  of  them,  including  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Trinidad 
and  Guadaloupe,  where  the  colored  race  predominates,  spend  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  Cuban  Government  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  Chile  spends  as  much  as  Cuba  for  the  support 
of  an  army.  In  view  of  this  it  is  easily  explained  why  seventy -six  per 
cent,  of  such  an  intelligent  and  wide  awake  people  as  that  of  Cuba 
cannot  read  and  write.  The  most  necessary  instruction  among  us, 
the  technical  and  industrial,  does  not  exist.  The  careers  and  profes- 
sions most  needed  by  modern  civilization  are  not  cultivated  in  Cuba. 
In  order  to  become  a  topographer,  a  scientific  agriculturist,  an  electri- 
cian, an  industrial  or  mechanical  engineer,  a  railroad  or  mining  engi- 
neer, the  Cuban  has  to  go  to  a  foreign  country.  The  State  in  Cuba 
does  not  support  a  single  public  library." 

RELATION   OF   THE   CHURCH    TO  THE   STATE 

The  history  of  Cuba  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  the  other  colonial  possessions  of  Spain.  It  is 
one  long  record  of  the  greed,  corruption,  and  tyranny  of 
an  office-holding  class,  whose  ranks  have  been  recruited 
exclusively  from  men  born  in  Spain.  Even  a  single 
generation  has  been  enough  to  disqualify  the  Cuban 
born  of  Spanish  parents  from  filling  any  office  in  the 
general  administrative  service  of  the  island.  This  fact 
is  well  summed  up  in  the  pithy  saying  that  "A  Spaniard 
can  do  anything  in  Cuba,  except  raise  a  Spanish  son." 
The  operation  of  this  rule  has  had  a  very  important  effect 
upon  the  character  of  the  permanent  white  population 
of  Cuba.  The  children  of  Spanish  parents,  under  the 
ban  of  exclusion  from  all  offices  of  honor  or  profit,  have 
been  constantly  absorbed  into  the  ranks  of  those  with 
whom  hereditary  hatred  of  Spanish  rule  has  become 
almost  a  religious  duty. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Cuba,   under  the 
directing  administration  of  the   Spanish   hierarchy,  has 
joined  with  the  civil  government  to  make  the  lot  of  the 
native  Cuban  as  hard  as  possible.     Being  mediaeval  in 
character,  the  Church   still   retains   its  control  of  those 
civil  functions  which  relate  to  the  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  and  it  has  also   a  predominant 
share   in   the  system  of  education  which  now  prevails. 
A  significant  sign  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  Cubans 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  revolution  are  imbued  was 
shown  by  the  Provisional  Government's  passing,  as  one 
of  its  first  measures,  a  law  to  make  civil  marriages  alone 
valid.      Yet  Cabrera  relates  that  no   native  Cuban  has 
ever   been    archbishop    of   Santiago,    or    bishop   of   Ha- 
vana,  the  two   dioceses  of  the   island  ;    that   only  two 
natives  have  ever  been  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Ha- 
vana ;  that,  in  1871,  only  two  rectors  and  three  chaplains 
in    the    diocese    of    Havana  were    Cubans;  and  that  in 
only  twenty-two  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  par- 
ishes in  the  same  diocese  were  there  Cuban  priests  of 
any  rank.     The  same  writer  gives  the  annual  charge  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
island  as  $548,694.     Besides  this  amount,  of  course,  are 
the  customary  or  voluntary  offerings,  amounting  in  all, 
probably,  to  a  much  larger  sum.     The  Church  has  also 
had  extensive  revenues  from  its  own  property. 

The  effect  of  this  close  union,  identity  of  interest, 
and  similarity  of  personnel  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
departments  of  the  foreign  government  which  has  ruled 
Cuba,  has  been  deplorable  for  the  true  interests  of  the 
Church.  The  Cubans  have  grown  to  regard  her  as  a 
purely  alien  institution  which  has  strengthened  the  cruel 
hand  of  tyranny,  instead  of  having  stood  as  a  barrier 
between  the  governing  and  governed  classes  ;  they  have 
been  inclined  to  avail  themselves   of  her  services  and 
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rites  as  seldom  as  possible  ;  indeed,  a  very  large  number 
of  male  adults  have  wholly  neglected  her  ministrations 
except  in  the  indispensable  confession  before  marriage, 
with  the  ceremony  itself,  and  in  the  administration  of 
extreme  unction,  though  the  call  for  this  rite  has  often 
been  omitted  by  the  dying  man  owing  to  his  having 
been  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  civil  government, 
or  to  his  having  placed  himself  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church  by  indulging  in  practices  which  she  has  for- 
bidden. The  writer  extremely  regrets  to  have  to  hint  at 
such  a  heinous  profanation  of  the  most  sacred  obligation 
of  the  clergy,  but  he  is  compelled  to  say  that  the  average 
Cuban  rebel  of  the  past  half  century  firmly  believes  that 
secrets  given  at  confession  have  been  revealed  by  the 
Spanish  clergy  in  Cuba  to  the  military  government. 

Out  of  this  belief  has  arisen  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  Freemasonry  in  Cuba.  In  proportion  to 
the  total  population,  there  are  more  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  in  Cuba  than  in  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  are  not  hard  to  find. 
Freemasonry  gratifies  the  religious  instinct  inherent  in 
all  mankind,  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  worship 
the  Supreme  Being  without  the  trammels  of  a  sectarian 
creed ;  the  Cubans,  therefore,  who  have  placed  them- 
selves under  the  ban  of  the  Catholic  Church,  have  found 
in  Freemasonry  a  natural  substitute,  all  the  more  so 
because  that  Church's  active  hostility  to  Freemasonry 
has  been  positive  encouragement  to  them  to  join  it. 
Furthermore,  Freemasonry  has  provided  for  the  Cubans 
a  common  brotherhood  among  whom  secrets  imparted 
under  the  seal  of  Masonic  faith  are  sure  to  be  kept ; 
it  has  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  recognizing 
strangers  belonging  to  their  order;  and  it  has  always 
been  active  in  extending  protection  and  succor  to  the 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  its  members. 
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Freemasonry  in  Cuba,  therefore,  on  account  of  the 
great  part  it  has  been  called  upon  to  play  in  the  national 
life  and  also  on  account  of  its  large  membership,  must 
be  considered  to  be  a  factor  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  future  affairs  of  the  island. 

Through  no  fault  of  its  own,  since  politics  and  sec- 
tarian religion  are  strictly  excluded  from  its  lodge  meet- 
ings, the  ban  of  both  Church  and  State  has  been  placed 
upon   Freemasonry  in   Cuba.     There  have  been  times, 
both  recent  and  remote,  when  attendance  at  a  Masonic 
meeting  in   Cuba  was  equivalent  to  a  verdict  of  being 
guilty  of  high  treason.      Some  of  the  captain-generals 
being   Masons  themselves,   have  forborne   to   persecute 
the  order,  but  others  have  exhausted  their  resources  in 
trying  to  exterminate  it  by  fire  and  sword,  or  rather  by 
the  garrote  and  deportation  to  Spain's   fearful  African 
penal    colonies.     For   the  benefit    of  any  American    or 
English  members  of  the   Masonic    fraternity  who   may 
read  this  chapter,  it  may  be  said  that  all  Freemasonry  in 
Cuba,  including  the  first  three  degrees,  is  worked  accord- 
ing to  the  Scottish  Rite  ;  and  that  while  adherence  to  the 
received  ritual  is,  in  some  cases,  not  as  close  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  in  the  United  States,  the  writer  desires  to 
say,  after  an  extensive  experience  among  Cuban  Free- 
masons, that  he  has  always  found  them  conscientiously 
living  up  to  its  teachings  and  essential  obligations. 

The  future  connection  between  Church  and  State  in 
Cuba  must  be  determined  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island,  including  those  who  return  from 
exile.  It  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
hibiting the  establishment  of  any  religion  by  one  of  the 
States,  the  familiar  clause  in  the  first  amendment  read- 
ing: "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,   or   prohibiting   the   free   exercise 
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thereof."  The  case  in  regard  to  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States  not  admitted  to  full  statehood  is  not  so  clear,  but 
it  is  extremely  unlikely,  if  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  terri- 
tory wished  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  some 
religion,  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  called  upon 
to  pronounce  such  a  law  to  be  void.  Whether,  there- 
fore, Cuba  receives  an  autonomous  government,  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  or  whether  she  be- 
comes an  organized  territory,  amenable  to  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  future  con- 
nection between  Church  and  State  in  Cuba  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  residents  without  much  chance  of  outside 
interference.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Vatican  to  recog- 
nize as  quickly  as  possible  the  altered  status  of  the 
Church  in  the  island  by  causing  all  the  offices  vacant 
now,  or  for  some  time  to  come,  to  be  filled  by  priests 
of  native  extraction,  thus  in  some  degree  redressing  the 
wrong  under  which  Cubans,  in  spite  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  equality  of  all  men  within  the  fold  of  the  Church, 
have  so  long  labored.  In  any  case,  the  Church  may  as 
well  make  up  its  mind  to  the  transfer  of  those  strictly 
civil  functions  which  it  now  exercises,  to  hands  more 
fitted  in  a  modern  state  to  exercise  them.  The  writer 
would  gladly  have  refrained  from  entering  upon  such 
controversial  topics  had  it  not  been  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  present  attitude  of  the 
native  male  population  of  Cuba  toward  the  Church. 

DIVISION     OF    OCCUPATIONS    AND     BUSINESS 

INTERESTS 

All  officials  of  prominence  and  the  clergy  have  been 
Spanish. 

The  land  owners  are  generally  Cubans,  although 
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there  are  very  large  holdings  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish, 
English,  Americans,  Germans,  and  French. 

The  professional  and  literary  men  of  the  island  are 

principally  Cubans.  . 

The  cigar  and  tobacco  interests  are  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cubans,  although  Spanish,  German,  and 
English  people  and  capital  are  very  conspicuous  in  the 

trade.  .     .     .. 

Private  banking  and  similar  interests  are  principally 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  ;  the  Germans,  French,  and 
English,  however,  having  a  minor  interest  in  them. 

The  sugar  industry,  while  followed  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  Cubans,  is  also  largely  controlled  by  the  Spanish, 
Americans,  English,  and  French. 

The  mining  industry  is  almost  entirely  American. 
In  the  import  and  export  trade  the  Spanish  have 
had  a  very  decided  advantage,  owing  to  their  closer  con- 
nection with  the  custom-house  officials,  but  frequently 
their  identity  has  been  merged  in  German,  English,  and 
French  houses.     There  have  been  some  Americans  en- 
gaged in  this  trade,  though  not  enough  to  represent  the 
amount  of  American  exports  and  imports,  except  those 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.     A  possible  explanation 
may  be  found  for  this  in  the  fact  that  Americans  have 
never  been  especially  popular  with,  or  trusted  by,  Span- 
iards.    Honest   custom-house   officials  have  been  rare; 
no  house  could  successfully  compete  in  the  import  trade 
unless  conforming  to  the  general  practice  of  invoicing 
goods  at  a  much  lower  price  than  actual  cost,  or  even  as 
a  wholly  different  class  of  goods,  so  that  the  duty  would 
be  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  that  the  Spanish 
officials  might  receive  their  share  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  false  and  true  duty.     This  has  been  boldly 
done  by  a  system  of  "  liquidation  papers  "  so-called  ;  semi- 
official documents  setting  forth  each  particular  transac- 
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tion,  which  are  as  common  in  the  offices  of  business 
concerns  as  bills  of  lading.  The  writer  has  seen  and 
examined  many  of  them.  With  such  a  system,  the  firm 
or  individual  who  "  stands  in "  most  closely  with  the 
officials  and  operates  the  system  to  its  widest  extent, 
naturally  has  the  greatest  advantage  over  competitors. 

The  railroads  are  chiefly  owned  by  Spanish,  English, 
American,  and  French  capital,  but  have  been  mostly 
under  Spanish  and  English  management. 

The  great  majority  of  merchants,  both  large  and 
small,  even  in  the  lesser  towns,  are  Spanish,  although, 
of  course,  there  are  scattering  Cubans,  and  occasionally 
an  Englishman,  German,  American,  Hollander,  or  even 
Chinaman. 

As  to  labor,  the  blacks  throughout  the  island,  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  laborers  (although  some 
are  found  in  the  trades),  are  overwhelmingly  Cuban  by 
birth  and  in  sentiment,  though  around  the  cities  a  few 
of  native  birth  and  others  who  have  been  brought  in 
from  outside  will  be  found  Spanish  in  sympathy. 

The  artisans  in  the  cities  are  largely  Spanish  ;  in  the 
country,  Cubans  and  Spanish. 

The  majority  of  the  cigar  makers  are  Cubans,  al- 
though a  good  many  of  them  are  Spanish. 

About  the  cities,  and  especially  in  Havana,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ordinary  white  labor  is  Spanish  peas- 
antry. Some  of  this  labor  is  scattered  through  the  coun- 
try, more  especially  on  plantations  owned  by  the  Spanish 
and  other  foreigners,  as  section  hands  on  the  railroads, 
and  in  the  mining  districts  of  eastern  Cuba. 

The  great  majority  of  the  country  population — small 
farmers,  peasantry,  day  laborers,  etc. — are  Cubans. 

*  The  seafaring  people  along  the  coasts  are  Spanish 
to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be  supposed  ;  perhaps 
the  majority  are  so. 
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There  are  said  to  be  from  40,000  to  60,000  Chinese, 
who  are  scattered  throughout  the  cities  and  country,  fol- 
lowing the  same  vocations  and  being  very  similar  in  every 
way  to  their  brethren  on  our  Pacific  coast.  Yet  they  are 
not  so  much  in  evidence  as  their  stated  number  would 
indicate.     Many  of  them  are  employed  on  plantations. 

The  majority  of  machinists  and  steam  engineers,  as 
well  as  railroad  hands,  are  Spanish  and  Cubans,  but 
neither  Cuban  nor  Spaniard  has  much  natural  inventive 
ability,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  primitive  methods  followed 
in  everything — from  the  handling  of  ships'  cargoes  in  the 
harbors  to  the  ploughs  in  the  field  made  from  forked  tree 
branches. 

The  chief  engineers  of  nearly  all  the  large  sugar 
estates  are  foreigners  :  American,  English,  German,  and 
French. 

THE   LABOR   PROBLEM 

The  question  of  rural  labor  is  perhaps  destined  to  be 
more  serious  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
although  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  industries  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  demand 
for  labor  has  been  continually  increasing.  It  was  origi- 
nally attempted  to  meet  this  demand  by  enslaving  the 
aborigines  and  simultaneously  importing  negro  slaves. 
A  few  decades  sufficed  to  exterminate  the  former  class, 
but  the  latter  course  was  continued  long  after  it  was 
prohibited  by  international  agreement.  Then  came  con- 
tract importation  of  Chinese  coolies,  until  that  in  turn 
was  prohibited  by  law,  and  in  later  years  was  followed 
by  the  immigration  of  Spanish  peasantry  and  Canary 
Islanders.  Of  this  class  of  labor  the  best  is  that  fur- 
nished by  former  Spanish  soldiers,  who  seem  to  work 
faithfully  at  any  place  or  under  any  conditions,  where  a 
iair  compensation  can  be  had  for  so  doing.     There  are 
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many  white,  black,  and  medium-colored  Cubans  who  will 
work  equally  well,  but  they,  as  a  whole,  when  resident  in 
the  rural  districts,  seem  to  prefer  the  cultivation  of  small 
patches  of  ground  for  themselves,  rather  than  working 
for  wages,  although  the  net  result  to  them  may  not  be 
so  favorable.  It  is  the  writer's  theory  that  the  colored 
Cubans,  at  least,  seem  to  consider  that  the  course  which 
they  follow  in  this  respect  especially  demonstrates  their 
personal  independence,  which  they  have  been  anxious  to 
establish  since  they  have  been  freed  from  slavery,  and  if 
such  be  the  case,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  under 
present  conditions  they  will  be  more  anxious  to  do  so 
than  heretofore.  But  all  classes  of  Cubans  naturally 
prefer  to  live  in  the  towns,  and  the  same  can  be  said 
of  the  majority  of  the  Spaniards  and  Canary  Islanders, 
who,  in  Havana,  have  usurped  many  of  the  occupations 
usual  to  women,  such  as  laundry  work,  and  acting  as 
house  servants,  in  preference  to  securing  more  profitable 
employment  on  the  plantations.  While  the  lot  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  cities,  owing  to  high  rentals  and 
other  excessive  living  expenses,  is  anything  but  a  happy 
one,  nevertheless  the  natural  tendency  of  the  elements 
who  should  cultivate  the  soil  has  been  to  cluster  there. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  this  tendency,  in  the 
immediate  future,  at  least,  will  be  stronger  than  ever 
before,  owing  to  the  military  edict  of  reconcentration 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  many  rural  homes. 
Some  well-devised  plan  undertaken  by  the  government 
or  by  private  enterprise  will  be  necessary  to  redistribute 
the  "  reconcentrados  "  throughout  the  country,  while,  of 
course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  mortality 
among  them  has  been  so  serious  as  to  reduce  the  total 
population  of  the  island  by  400,000.  When  it  is  under- 
stood, in  connection  with  this,  that  the  proportion  of 
deaths  among  these  "  reconcentrados "  has  been  much 
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greater  among  the  able-bodied  men  than  among  the 
women  and  children,  it  is  apparent  that  not  only  has 
the  entire  productive  force  of  the  island  been  reduced, 
but  that  farm  labor  especially  must,  for  the  present, 
be  exceedingly  scarce,  even  if  so  much  of  this  class  as 
remains  should  return  to  its  former  localities. 

The  Spanish  and  the  Canary  Islanders  who  remain 
in  Cuba  will  naturally  object  to  locating  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts for  a  long  time  to  come,  unless  employed  in  large 
numbers  in  the  same  localities,  because  of  Cuban  preju- 
dice, and  for  fear  that  they  cannot  be  properly  protected 
from  the  results  of  it.  This  situation  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  for,  as  already  intimated,  much  of  this  class 
of  labor  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  available  for  the 
mine  or  plantation  owner. 

The  Galician  and  Catalan  peasantry  especially  are 
noted  for  their  industry  and  other  commendable  qualities. 

The  Chinese,  as  in  California,  are  reliable  laborers, 
but  their  number  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  be  a  great 
factor  in  the  entire  labor  market,  and  they  are  as  fast 
as  possible  drifting  into  market  gardening  on  their 
own  account,  or  into  conducting  minor  kinds  of  com- 
mercial business,  and  the  majority  are  now  well  along 
in  years,  because  coolie  importations  ceased  several 
years  ago. 

If  we  look  forward  to  sources  from  which  to  supply 
the  future  demand  for  labor,  we  find  that  while  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indian  islands  especially  are  overpopulated,  the 
arge  mass  of  their  negro  population  is  about  as  worth- 
less as  can  be  imagined,  the  writer  personally  having 
known  of  negro  laborers  from  our  Southern  States  being 
imported  to  some  of  these  islands  and  paid  wages  of 
*r.75  Per  day,  while  hosts  of  the  native  negroes  would 
gladly  have  undertaken  the  same  character  of  work  for 
less  than  40  cents.     Consequently,  much  relief  cannot 
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be  expected  for  the  Cuban  labor  market  from  the  other 
West  Indies. 

Some  colored  labor  will  undoubtedly  emigrate  from 
our  Southern  States,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  wages 
which  will  probably  be  paid  at  the  commencement  of 
the  new  commercial  development,  but  from  the  differ- 
ences of  religion,  language,  and  surroundings,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  this  immigration  ever  becomes  extensive  ;  so  it 
would  appear  as  if  some  entirely  new  field  must  be  looked 
to  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future.  If  the  writer  were 
to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  what  this  would  be,  he  would 
say  Italy,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if,  within  a  few 
years,  the  Italian  language  would  be  almost  as  common 
on  the  island  as  the  Spanish,  for  there  is  a  great  simi- 
larity between  the  two  languages,  and  also  a  similarity 
in  character,  disposition,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
two  peoples,  while,  of  course,  the  religion  is  the  same. 
Knowing  to  what  extent  Italian  labor  is  now  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  other  South 
American  countries,  and  considering  how  much  higher 
the  rates  of  wages  must  necessarily  be  in  Cuba  for  some 
years,  it  looks  as  if  this  theory  might  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem. 

Speaking  of  the  character  of  farm  labor  in  the  past, 
a  report  from  the  British  Consul-General  at  Havana  says  : 

"  They  are  lodged  in  *  baracons,'  or  great  sheds  of  the  most 
primitive  kind,  in  which  hammocks  are  slung,  and  are  fed  twice  a  day 
on  rice,  beans,  and  beef,  usually,  and  eat  their  food  sitting  on  the 
ground,  or  are  furnished  with  rough  benches  or  boards.  The  Spanish 
laborer  expects  little.  Withal,  he  is  a  peaceful,  temperate  and  hard 
working  man,  as  a  rule.  Chinese  labor  is  used  to  a  considerable 
degree,  but  it  is  not  cheaper  than  black  or  white  labor.  The  Chinamen 
are  all  old  men,  formerly  coolies,  and  as  there  is  not  any  fresh  immi- 
gration at  present,  they  are  becoming  scarcer.  The  cross  between  the  - 
Chinamen  and  the  negroes  is  a  good  one  usually,  but  they  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  live  much  past  middle  age. 
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"  The  black  laborer  in  Cuba  is  undoubtedly  a  stronger  man 
physically  than  the  white,  and  very  much  superior  in  this  respect,  and 
in  most  others  to  the  Louisiana  negro  coming  from  a  different  part 
of  Africa." 

At  this  writing  negotiations  are  about  to  begin  as 
regards  the  return  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  to  Spain,  or 
for  their  disposal  otherwise :  looking  forward  to  the  ulti- 
mate prosperity  of  Cuba,  the  writer  can  but  express  the 
hope  that  prejudice  will  be  forgotten  by  the  Cubans,  the 
future  necessities  of  the  island  recognized  by  those  in 
authority,  and  that  so  many  of  these  men  as  wish  may 
be  induced  to  remain  in  Cuba,  and  thus  partially  solve 
the  future  labor  problem. 
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CHAPTER   III 

CLIMATE    AND    THE    PRESERVATION 
OF    HEALTH 

THE     RAINY    SEASON. COMPARISON    OF    THE     RAINFALL    IN 

CUBAN  AND  AMERICAN   CITIES. THE  RECORD  FOR  TWENTY 

YEARS  IN  HAVANA  BY  MONTHS  AND  BY  SEASONS. THUN- 
DER STORMS  AND  TRADE  WINDS. HUMIDITY. TEMPER- 
ATURES    IN     HAVANA     FOR     TEN    YEARS. COMPARISON    OF 

TEMPERATURES      IN       CUBAN      AND      AMERICAN      CITIES. 

CHANGES    IN    TEMPERATURE    IN    THE    WINTER. SANITARY 

CONDITIONS    AND    THE     CARE     OF    HEALTH. NECESSITY    OF 

UNUSUAL     PRECAUTIONS. DANGERS     OF     SEA     BATHING. 

VIRTUES      OF      COCOANUT     MILK. WINES      AND     FRUITS. 

REMEDIES  FOR  MALARIAL  AND  YELLOW  FEVERS. HEALTH- 
FULNESS    OF    THE    PLAINS    AND    HILLS    OF    THE    INTERIOR, 

CLIMATE 

OYSTEMATIC  and  continuous  meteorological  obser- 
^  vations  in  Cuba  for  a  long  series  of  years  have  been 
made  only  at  the  Belen  College,  in  Havana.  These, 
commencing  in  1859,  have  been  continued  up  to  the 
present  time.  Observations,  however,  have  been  made 
at  various  times  for  limited  periods  in  other  portions  of 
the  island,  which  permit  sufficiently  close  comparisons  to 
be  made  to  indicate  fairly  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
entire  island,  and  to  correct  many  popular  misunder- 
standings about  them. 

First,  for  a  better  comprehension  of  the  so-called 
rainy  season,  it  should  be  said  that  it  ordinarily  begins  at 
Havana  in  June  and  terminates  in  November.     In  other 
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parts  of  the  island  and  in  different  years  this  varies, 
even  to  the  extent  of  more  rain  falling  during  the  so- 
called  dry  season  than  during  the  wet  season,  in  certain 
years,  as  will  be  seen  from  some  of  the  following  official 
tables  : 

Amount  of  Rainfall  at  Havana,  divided  by  Seasons. 


1859 

i860 

1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 

1873 
1874 

1S75 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Rainy  Season 

1 — June  to 

Dry  Season- 

-November 

October,  Inclusive. 

to  May,  Inclusive. 

Five  Months. 

Seven  Months. 

Amount. 

Per  cent,  of 
Annual. 

Amount. 

Per  cent,  of 
Annual. 

28.44 

63 

16.40 

37 

27.80 

63 

16.65 

37 

28.76 

71 

11.83 

29 

36.09 

70 

15.20 

30 

23.07 

5i 

22  .03 

49 

28.53 

60 

!9-35 

40 

25.29 

54 

21.57 

46 

33-29 

73 

12.56 

27 

45.66 

64 

25-74 

36 

22 .00 

44 

27.80 

56 

22.64 

4i 

33.15 

59 

32.38 

70 

13.89 

3° 

39-52 

73 

14.32 

27 

27.56 

58 

20.32 

42 

24.12 

47 

27-35 

53 

42  .11 

79 

n  .07 

21 

27.63 

65 

14.68 

35 

26.79 

56 

21.38 

44 

47-49 

74 

17.04 

26 

32.38 

66 

16.95 

34 

23  97 

45 

29-54 

55 

35.7i 

60 

24.02 

40 

28.15 

5o 

28.41 

5° 

38.02 

65 

20.51 

35 

49-49 

^5 

8.81 

15 

38.95 

64 

21.64 

36 

38.08 

75 

12.63 

25 

38.78 

69 

17.07 

31 

31.09 

60 

19.97 

40 

27.70 

60 

18.51 

40 
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Average   Number   of   Days  on   which   Rain   fell  in   Certain 
Cuban  and  American  Cities. 
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11. 2 

12.2 
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10.5 

11. 1 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

2S 

New  Orleans,  La. 

II. 2 

9.4 

9.8 

7.9 

9.9 

13.6 

15.8 

14.4 

10.8 

74 

9.4 

U.q 

I3I.7 

25 

Key  West,  Fla. .  . 

8.1 

6.8 

4-9 

4.5 

8.5 

11. 8 

12.6 

14.6 

16.4 

12.4 

8.0 

7.2 

II7.7 

2S 

Jacksonville,  Fla. . 

9-5 

9.1 

8.2 

6.7 

9.8 

13.5 

15.0 

15.0 

14. 1 

9.0 

8.0 

7-2 

I24.q 

2f> 

Charleston,  S.  C. . 

io.6 

10. 1 

10.0 

7.7 

9.1 

10.9 

12. 1 

13.3 

10.6 

7-4 

7.7 

8.q 

118.5 

25 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

ii. q 

10.9 

11. 8 

11. 1 

10.4 

10.4 

11. 2 

9.8 

9.3 

9.6 

10.2 

11. 0 

127.8 

25 

Boston,  Mass 

12.8 

11. 1 

12.8 

11.4 

11. 2 

10.3 

11. 0 

10.4 

9.6 

10.0 

II. I 

11. 7 

133.0 

25 

Chicago,  111 

ii. 8 

10.8 

12.0 

11. 4 

11. 8 

11. 4 

9.2 

9.0 

9.0 

10. 1 

II. 0 

12. 1 

131. 1 

25 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  . . . 

9.1 

9.5 

10.8 

10.3 

11.8 

11. 4 

9.6 

7.6 

7.0 

7.3 

9.1 

9.9 

II3.3 

25 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ii. 4 

10.6 

10.3 

7-4 

4.2 

2.0 

.6 

•3 

1.6 

3.8 

6.4 

11. 2 

69.4 

2* 

Havana,  Cuba. . . . 

7-5 

5.7 

5-5 

4.6 

9-3 

12.8 

12.7 

12.6 

15.4 

15. 1 

10.2 

8.5 

119.9 

15 

Santiago,  Cuba . . . 

2.0 

5.o 

6.0 

9.0 

11. 0 

5-0 

5.0 

16.0 

19.0 

II. 0 

9.0 

3-o 

IOI.O 

I 

Precipitation  in  Inches  at  Havana. 
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1859 

5.8l 

0.19 

O.78 

O.4O 

2.00 

2.95 

3.70 

7.93 

3.94 

9.92 

5-93 

1.29 

44.84 

i860 

2.02 

3.42 

0.55 

6.02 

I.07 

7.88 

2.78 

6.08 

6.47 

4-59 

o.59 

2.98 

44.45 

1861 

0.6l 

0.59 

2.39 

2.05 

4.43 

3-19 

4.88 

8.39 

5-01 

7.29 

0.63 

I-I3 

40.59 

1862 

2.00 

1.09 

2.22 

I.I7 

3.26 

9.20 

8.42 

5.70 

4.9O 

7.87 

2.28 

3.18 

51.29 

1863 

I.48 

0.28 

2.70 

0.38 

I0.22 

3.20 

2.14 

7.89 

4.61 

5.23 

2.49 

4.48 

45.10 

1864 

4.50 

1.43 

3-73 

2.05 

2.59 

7.32 

5-13 

7.09 

3.63 

5.36 

2.33 

2.72 

47.88 

1865 

4.88 

2.92 

2.70 

0.07 

4.98 

1. 17 

2.55 

5.41 

7.36 

8.80 

5.85 

0.17 

46.86 

1866 

2.0I 

2.72 

0.57 

1-93 

1-75 

3.72 

12.33 

4.42 

6.8l 

6.11 

2.52 

1.06 

45.95 

1867 

2.89 

1. 16 

O.52 

I.20 

13.95 

14.44 

6.71 

7.19 

6.43 

10.89 

1.47 

4-55 

71.40 

1868 

3-22 

2.36 

1. 31 

6.6O 

3.85 

2.99 

1.95 

2.96 

5-39 

8.71 

8.65 

1.81 

49.80 

1869 

2.02 

2.02 

2.IO 

22.57 

2.48 

4.83 

4.13 

4.08 

7.O4 

2.56 

0.87 

1.09 

55.79 

1870 

I.50 

1.62 

1.04 

2.44 

4.70 

8.65 

8.20 

3.15 

2.42 

9.96 

1.88 

0.71 

46.27 

1871 

2.O9 

0.00 

0-35 

O.O6 

6.67 

3.92 

6.65 

8.32 

I5.98 

4.65 

0.90 

4.25 

53.84 

1872 

6.29 

1.86 

I.06 

O.I9 

2.94 

1.46 

4.08 

6.38 

8.50 

7.14 

4.01 

3-97 

47.88 

1873 

5-32 

9.41 

I.02 

4.92 

2.38 

4.76 

115 

4.52 

6.88 

6.81 

1.62 

2.68 

51-47 

1874 

1.64 

1.30 

O.II 

1.72 

2.31 

15.25 

4.96 

6.64 

5.92 

9-34 

1-34 

2.65 

53.18 

1875 

... 

1.72 

4.09 

I.07 

4.l8 

2.89 

1.24 

2.36 

IO.60 

10.02 

3-41 

0.47 

0.26 

42.31 

1885 

. . . 

# 

2.16 

5-54 

1.42 

1-55 

6.35 

8.03 

0.64 

4.52 

6.00 

7.60 

1.92 

2.44 

48.17 

1886 

2.69 

1.09 

0.73 

8.07 

3.06 

12.62 

15.06 

IO.03 

4.52 

5.26 

o.73 

0.67 

64.53 

1887 

3-33 

O.OI 

3.52 

2.69 

O.68 

15.19 

3.21 

512 

2.44 

6.42 

3-50 

3.22 

49-33 

1888 

0.02 

3.07 

I.56 

0.82 

13.58 

7.92 

4.17 

I.45 

6.47 

396 

7-47 

3.02 

53-51 

1889 

5-77 

4.37 

5.O5 

2.28 

1. 16 

9-30 

5-24 

9-36 

3.3i 

8.50 

3-91 

1.48 

59-73 

1890 

0.52 

0.66 

0.54 

O.O6 

17.51 

1.50 

7.13 

5.25 

12.27 

2.00 

7-94 

1. 18 

56.56 

1891 

3-45 

1.80 

505 

I.98 

1.58 

3.14 

6.16 

8.72 

5-50 

14.50 

5.19 

1.46 

58.53 

1892 

0.90 

1.24 

I.70 

0.02 

1.27 

17.56 

5-03 

5.75 

9.24 

11. 91 

2-35 

1-33 

58.30 

1893 

. 

4.21 

0.26 

O.56 

1. 12 

5-79 

10.67 

4.64 

7.18 

3.15 

13.31 

4.14 

5.56 

60.59 

1894 

0.46 

1.26 

2.42 

O.78 

2.60 

6.78 

5-II 

2.40 

10.26 

13.53 

4.17 

0.94 

50.71 

1895 

o.45 

5.05 

I- 31 

I.85 

4.92 

3.76 

4-33 

4-65 

13.57 

12.47 

2.16 

1-33 

55.85 

1896 

1. 11 

6.22 

3.69 

O.OO 

2.70 

16.91 

3.10 

3-88 

5-73 

1.47 

3.53 

2.72 

51.06 

1897 

6.31 

1.23 

3-22 

5.67 

o.33 

5-26 

5.98 

5.72 

7.61 

3.13 

1-45 

0.30 

46.21 

Mean 

2.71 

2.27 

I.83 

2.83 

4.47 

7.16 

5.06 

6.02 

6.71 

7.42 

3.08 

2.15 

51.73 
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Average    Monthly    and    Annual    Rainfall    in    Inches     and 
Hundredths  in  Certain  Cuban  and  American  Cities. 
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Washington,  D.C. 

3-50 

3.31 

4.08 

4.29 

4.84 

4.44 

3.82 

3.27 

2.88 

3.0I 

43.61 

25 

New  Orleans,  La. 

5.17 

4.56 

5-35 

5.28 

4.76 

6.49 

6.50 

6.02 

4.70 

3.25 

4.30 

4.38 

60.52 

25 

Key  West,  Fla... 

2.IO 

1.70 

1.20 

1.30 

3-30 

4.10 

4.20 

5.IO 

7.50 

5-30 

2.50 

1.70 

40.IO 

25 

Havana,  Cuba. . . 

2.32 

2.52 

2.50 

1.46 

5.15 

8.29 

5.09 

5.43 

7.62 

8.49 

4.24 

1.93 

55.I4|lO 

"            "    . . . 

2.71 

2.27 

1.83 

2.83 

4.47 

7.16 

5-05 

6.02 

6.71 

7.42 

3.08 

2-15 

51.73130 

Matanzas,  Cuba . . 

3-18 

•77 

.63 

1.92 

2.32 

5.35 

9-57 

11.50 

7.80 

7.47 

3.38 

1.40 

55.29 

I 

The  rainy  season  is  ushered  in  by  short  and  sharp 
showers,  preceded  by  gusts  of  wind,  which  occur  gener- 
ally in  the  afternoon.  After  a  few  days  of  this,  showers 
will  begin  falling  in  the  morning  also,  and  when  the  rains 
have  fairly  set  in  showers  occur  at  any  time  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  generally  short  and  violent,  the  sun 
shining  brightly  in  the  intervals.  Prolonged  storms 
without  intermission  are  rare. 

The  division  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  season  is 
not  so  clearly  defined  as  is  frequently  supposed  ;  the  pre- 
ceding figures  show  that  some  rain  falls  throughout  the 
year.  The  average  precipitation  of  nearly  52  inches  per 
annum  is  in  excess  of  that  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
where  it  is  about  46  inches.  The  chief  peculiarity  in 
the  tropical  rainfall  consists  in  the  short,  sudden,  and 
violent  showers,  or  "  aguaceros,"  a  clear  sky  clouding 
over  in  a  few  moments,  and  as  rapidly  clearing  off 
again,  instead  of  the  long,  steady,  and  comparatively 
moderate  downpour  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the 
north. 

There  is  an  average  of  less  than  twenty  days  in  the 
year  when  it  rains  both  morning  and  afternoon.  There 
is  a  peculiar  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  both  before 
and  after  the  summer  rains  that  is  especially  delightful ; 
scarcely  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen  except  when  it  is  actually 
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raining.  During  the  winter  months  there  is  some  cloudy 
weather  without  rain.  The  nights  are  almost  invariably 
clear  the  whole  year  round. 

Terrific  thunder  storms  are  frequent  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  rainy  season,  and  while  the  display 
of  lightning  is  most  imposing,  little  damage  is  actually 
done  by  it.  Hurricanes,  or  storms  which  almost  reach 
the  dignity  of  such  a  title,  occur  occasionally  in  the  fall 
months  but  are  rarely  serious  in  their  effects,  and  then 
generally  only  in  the  eastern  provinces.  The  most  dis- 
astrous of  these  which  have  been  recorded  were  in  1844, 
1846,  1865,  1870,  and  1894,  the  last  one  almost  extermi- 
nating the  fruit  industry  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
island. 

The  prevailing  winds  of  the  island  are  the  "  north- 
east trades,"  blowing  steadily  from  between  north  and 
east,  excepting  when  disturbed  by  cyclonic  or  similar 
influences,  when  they  may  blow  from  any  direction,  being 
governed  by  the  location  of  the  centre  of  cyclonic  or 
anti-cyclonic  activity.  The  elevations  along  the  shore, 
or  even  inland,  which  are  swept  by  the  trade  winds  re- 
ferred to  are  generally  healthful  and  free  from  yellow 
fever  and  malaria,  unless  there  are  surrounding  local 
conditions  such  as  would  offset  the  benefits  from  the 
inflow  of  pure  sea  air.  The  average  velocity  of  the 
wind  is  about  y\  miles  per  hour,  varying,  however,  with 
the  season,  being  highest  during  the  winter  months,  when 
the  average  is  as  high  as  8.5  per  hour,  and  lowest  in  the 
summer,  when  its  velocity  is  usually  about  6.5.  The  ve- 
locity is  also  greater  on  the  northern  coast  than  on  the 
southern  coast,  and  the  variation  between  the  different 
hours  of  the  day  is  greater  than  that  between  seasons. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  tables  of  the  average 
velocities  of  wind  at  Havana  during  the  year,  and  also 
during  the  various  hours  of  the  day  : 
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Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sep.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Ann'L 
.7    9.2    7.8    6.7    6.5    6.3    6.5    7-8    8.7    8.3      7.8 

e.       e.       e.       e.       e.       e.     h.e.     e.       e.         e. 

Miles  per  hour. 

4-3 

4-5 

6.5 

9.2 

10.7 

11.4 

10.7 

8.7 

6.9 

5-6 

The  absolute  humidity  is  very  great,  as  will  be 
noted  by  the  following  tables,  yet,  as  will  be  noted  also, 
it  is  comparatively  constant,  varying  but  little  during  the 
different  months  of  the  year  ;  between  the  different  hours 
of  the  day  the  variation  is  considerable.  The  following 
averages  are  from  the  official  records  at  Havana  : 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sep.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Ann'l. 


Average  ve 
locity, miles 
per  hour. 

Prevailing 
direction. 

5  V-  7-8   8.3     8. 

[    e.      e.        e 

Time  of  day, 

4  A.M. 

6    " 

8    " 

10    " 

noon. 

2  P.M. 

4    " 

6    " 

8    " 

10    " 

Humidity, 
mean   rela- 
tive p.  cent. 

Mean   abso- 
lute grs. per  J-  6.2   6.4     6.3     6. 
cu.  ft. 


75     73       70      69       71      76     74      75      79       78      77       74       74 

7.6    8.7    8.8    8  8    8.9    8.1    7.4    6.3      7.5 


Month. 


January. . , 
February. , 

March 

April 

May , 

June 

July 

August  . . 
September 
October . . 
November 
December 


A.M. 

6        8        10 


84 

85 

«5 

85 

85 

8.S 

82 

84 

85 

85 

89 

89 

88 

88 

87 

88 

90 

90 

88 

89 

86 

87 

82 

82 

82 
81 

78 

73 
73 
77 
76 

78 

83 
80 
82 
79 


70 
68 
64 
61 

63 
67 
64 
64 

72 
72 

7i 

67 
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P.M. 

6 


10 


63 

63 

65 

93 

77 

62 

61 

63 

70 

76 

58 

58 

62 

70 

75 

68 

59 

60 

67 

73 

62 

63 

65 

69 

76 

67 

67 

70 

74 

81 

63 

64 

67 

70 

78 

62 

64 

67 

72 

78 

70 

7i 

74 

78 

83 

69 

69 

72 

78 

81 

68 

68 

72 

77 

80 

64 

64 

67 

72 

75 

79 
79 
79 
76 
78 
84 
82 
82 

85 
84 
82 
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The  variation  between  different  hours  of  the  day 
is  greater,  proportionately,  than  the  variation  of  normal 
temperatures  between  different  days  in  the  same  season. 
This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following  statement  of 
average  temperatures  at  Havana  for  various  hours  of 
the  day  in  all  the  months  of  the  year : 


Month. 


January  

February  . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . . 

October 

November  . . 
December  . . 


A.M. 

P.M. 

4         6         8         10 

NOON. 

2468 

64.6 

64.2 

65.8 

70.9 

73-6 

74.i 

73-2 

70.9 

69.1 

66.0 

657 

67.6 

72.3 

75-6 

76.3 

75-6 

72.9 

70.7 

67.3 

66.9 

7o.3 

75.7 

7M 

79.2 

78.i 

75° 

72.7 

70.0 

69.6 

78.4 

79-5 

81.3 

81. 1 

80.8 

77-9 

75.2 

72.7 

72.9 

78.8 

82.8 

83.1 

83.3 

82.8 

80.4 

775 

75.o 

75-6 

81.5 

84.9 

85.6 

85.5 

84.0 

82.0 

79.2 

75.7 

75.9 

81.9 

86.2 

87.1 

87.7 

85.6 

83.5 

80.2 

76.3 

76.3 

81. 1 

85.8 

86.9 

86.7 

85.5 

*3-3 

80.6 

75-6 

75-4 

79-3 

83.8 

85.1 

84.6 

83.7 

81.3 

79-3 

739 

73.6 

76.6 

80.6 

81.9 

82.0 

80.4 

78.3 

77.0 

71.1 

70.7 

73-4 

77.5 

79.2 

79.2 

77.9 

75-7 

74.5 

673 

66.9 

68.7 

73-4 

75-2 

75-7 

74.5 

72-3 

70.9 

67.6 

69.1 

71. 1 

73.8 

76.3 

77.7 
78.8 

79.5 
78.3 

76.1 

73.4 
69.8 


For  comparison  of  the  average  records  at  Havana 
with  other  points  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  with  certain  cities 
in  the  United  States,  the  following  table  is  given  : 

Average  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature  in  Degrees 
Fahrenheit  of  Certain  Cities  in  Cuba  and  in  the 
United  States. 


a 

u 

< 

G 

< 

a. 

CO 

0 

O 

> 

0 

0 

<u 

Q 

2  * 

Hi   > 

United  States : 

Washington  . . . 

33-2 

35.8 

41.3 

53.o 

63-Q 

73.2 

76.9 

74-6 

67.8 

56.2 

44-5 

36.2 

54.7 

25 

New  Orleans  . . 

53-8 

R8.1 

62.O 

69.0 

74.6 

80.3 

82.4 

81.5 

78.3 

69.8 

60.7 

55.5 

68.8 

25 

Key  West 

70.6 

72.2 

73.0 

76.4 

79.6 

83.O 

84.4 

84.1 

82.8 

78.9 

74-7 

70.5 

77-5 

21 

Havana 

70.3 

72.0 

73-2 

76.1 

78.8 

81.5 

82.4 

82.2 

80.7 

78.1 

75-3 

71.4 

76.8 

IO 

Ubajay 

64.5 

67.5 

66.8 

70.0 

76.O 

82.2 

83.5 

83.2 

82.0 

76.5 

69.2 

62.2 

73-5 

4 

Mines    of    San 

Fernando  . . . 

69.  Q 

71.4 

73-2 

74.6 

77-0 

78.9 

80.5 

79.6 

78.6 

75-  Q 

72.7 

67.9 

75.0 

1 

Matanzas 

73.6 

72.0 

75.6 

80.1 

80.8 

82.2 

81.5 

80.6 

82.3 

78.8 

77-7 

74.8 

78.4 

2 

Santiago 

77.0 

77.0 

77.o 

80.0 

8l.O 

83.O 

83.0 

83.0 

82.0 

81.0 

79.O 

78.0 

80.0 

1 
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No  better  idea  of  the  temperature  can  be  given 
than  to  quote  the  following  averages  in  Havana  for 
each  month  of  the  past  ten  years: 

Temper-    Jan    Feb   Mar.  Apr.  May  June    July  Aug.  Sep.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.   An'l. 

With    records   available    from   the    interior    of   the 
island,  especially  at  higher  altitudes,  it  is  believed  that 
the  average  temperatures  would  be  far  lower  than  any- 
thing which  the  tables  can  show,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  frosts  sometimes  occur  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  it  is  said  that  there  has  been  even  an 
occasional  fall  of  snow.     There  is  in  Cuba  one  moun- 
tain, Pico  de  Turquino,  7,670  feet  high,  and  another,  Gran 
Piedra,  5,200  feet  high,  as  well  as  several  above  3,000 
feet.     Were  the  temperatures  the  same  as  in  Jamaica, 
it  would  be  found  that  on  top  of  the  highest  peak  the 
maximum  temperature  would  be  about  71  degrees  ;  min- 
imum, 46,  and  the  average  temperature,  55.7.     On  the 
next  highest  the  maximum  would  be  69  ;  minimum,  54.6; 
average,  59.7.     It  seems  to  be  the  peculiarity  of  altitudes 
of  about  5,000  feet  that  the  maximum  temperatures  are 
lower  than  at  higher  altitudes,  and  the  minimum  never 
so  low. 

Throughout  Cuba,  especially  in  the  winter  months, 
there  is  a  liability  to  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  as 
great  as  fifteen  degrees  in  three  hours  being  on  record. 
This,  which  in  our  latitude  would  not  be  considered 
serious,  in  the  tropics  is  a  very  different  matter,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  by  a  "  norther,"  so-called,  which  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  effect  of  one  of  our  cold 
waves.  Though  the  mercury  may  not  drop  very  low 
at  such  times,  the  chill  is  very  uncomfortable,  and  win 
drive  every  native  into  wraps  of  some  kind.     As  will 
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have  been  seen  in  the  tables  which  have  been  given,  the 
maximum  is  reached  between  noon  and  two  o'clock,  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  and  the  minimum  between  dawn 
and  sunrise. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  should  be  said  concerning  the 
peculiar  transparency  of  the  atmosphere.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  humidity  is  so  great,  objects  can  be  seen  as 
clearly  and  distinctly  at  great  distances  as  in  the  high 
altitudes  of  our  own  Rocky  Mountains.  This  continues 
into  the  night,  and  the  light  from  the  stars  alone  is  ordi- 
narily sufficient  to  guide  the  traveller  on  his  way. 
While  there  is  not  a  long  twilight  as  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, the  beautiful  brief  sunsets,  immediately  followed 
by  darkness,  are  entirely  different  from  those  to  which 
the  visitor  is  accustomed  at  home. 

SANITARY   CONDITIONS  AND   CARE    OF    HEALTH 

While  the  great  amount  of  sickness  among  our 
troops  at  Santiago  would  appear  to  demonstrate  the 
soundness  of  the  general  belief  that  Cuba  is  exceedingly 
unhealthy,  the  writer  must  adhere  to  the  belief  that  such 
is  not  the  case  if  the  rules  which  should  be  followed 
by  residents  are  duly  observed,  and  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  proper  steps  are  taken  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  arising  from  long  neglect  of  all  sanitary 
measures  in  the  cities  and  towns,  it  will  be  found  that, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  low  and  swampy  districts, 
Cuba  is  one  of  the  healthiest  tropical  countries  in  the 
world.  But  the  visitor  or  resident  from  the  north  should 
remember  that  he  is  in  a  country  presenting  conditions 
and  peculiarities  to  which  he  is  not  accustomed,  necessi- 
tating different  methods  of  living  and  the  observance  of 
certain  requirements,  new  to  him,  for  the  preservation  of 
normal  health  or  for  the  avoidance  of  endemic  diseases. 
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Lack  of  full  knowledge  on  these  matters,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  military  service  preventing  observance  of  the 
essential  health  rules,  are  unquestionably  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  illness  of  the  American  troops. 

Commencing  with  the  shores  of  the  island,  it  may 
be  said  that  while  a  moderate  indulgence  in  sea  bathing 
at  the  proper  hours  is  very  healthful  in  the  tropics,  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  as  to  where  the  bathing  is  done, 
for  sand  beaches  are  rare  on  the  Cuban  coast,  and  where 
they  do  exist  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  points  and 
needles  from  the  underlying  coral  rock  project  upward 
through  the  covering  of  sand,  and  are  liable  to  cut  the 
bathers  feet.  Again,  very  few  beaches  exist  from  which 
sea  porcupines  and  similar  prickly  mollusks  are  absent, 
while  the  deeper  adjacent  waters  may  have  sharks  or 
poisonous  sting-rays.  The  usual  practice,  in  connection 
with  sea  bathing  in  Cuban  waters,  is  to  fence  off  a  care- 
fully prepared  portion  of  the  sea  front  from  adjacent 
waters,  removing  everything  that  can  possibly  be  injuri- 
ous from  the  area  thus  enclosed  and  entirely  covering  the 
bottom  with  clear  sand  to  a  good  depth. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  even  scratches  or 
slight  abrasions  of  the  skin  may  be  dangerous  in  Cuba, 
and  should  be  promptly  cauterized  or  dressed  with  anti- 
septics, in  order  to  guard  against  tetanus,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly common  ;  hence  a  bottle  of  diluted  carbolic 
acid  is  usually  found  in  the  Cuban  household.  An 
experienced  Cuban  physician  states  that  two  injections 
of  anti-toxine  are  practically  a  specific  for  the  variety  of 
tetanus  found  in  the  island,  being  successful  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 

The  first  thing  necessary  to  prevent  attacks  from 
dysentery  and  the  serious  malarial  fevers  so  common  in 
many  portions  of  the  island,  is  to  avoid  getting  one's 
clothes  or  body  wet,  especially  one's  shoes  and  stockings, 
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and  remaining  in  them,  or  sleeping  out  of  doors  with  no 
protection  from  the  night  dew.  Danger  from  the  night 
dew  can  be  avoided,  to  a  great  extent,  by  building  large 
fires  about  a  camp.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  also  sub- 
jects one  to  risks  from  yellow  fever,  the  best  preventative 
for  which,  besides  the  general  rules  just  outlined,  is  to 
indulge  freely  in  the  milk  of  the  green  cocoanut,  which 
is  abundant  everywhere  on  the  island,  and  is  the  coolest 
and  most  refreshing  drink  imaginable.  This  causes  ready 
perspiration,  and  seems  to  fortify  the  stomach  against 
disease.  The  milk  is  also  said  to  possess  wonderful 
curative  properties  in  kidney  and  kindred  diseases. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  taken  to  excess  on  a  full 
stomach. 

The  great  majority  of  streams  and  springs  of  the 
island  will  be  found  to  contain  exceedingly  pure  water. 
When  this  is  not  the  case  the  native  method  of  purify- 
ing it  should  be  followed,  which  consists  in  squeezing 
lime-juice  plentifully  into  the  vessel  containing  it,  and 
then  introducing  a  good-sized  lump  of  charcoal,  which 
quickly  clarifies  the  water,  removing,  as  the  Cuban 
rightly  maintains,  its  impurities. 

The  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  had  better  be 
avoided  altogether,  if  previous  habits  permit  total  absti- 
nence. Otherwise,  a  little  wine,  preferably  red,  may  be 
taken  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  well  diluted  with  water  or 
seltzer.  Unfortunately,  the  wines  commonly  used  are 
the  heavy,  alcoholic  vintages  of  Spain,  but  this  defect 
may  be  partially  overcome,  as  already  suggested,  by 
plentiful  dilution  with  water.  An  excellent  quality  of 
sweet  cider,  made  in  Spain,  is  frequently  purchasable, 
which  is  not  only  an  excellent  substitute  for  wine,  but 
also  appears  to  act  beneficially  on  the  liver. 

Some  of  the  tropical  fruits  can  be  safely  indulged 
m,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  pineapples,  but 
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the  banana  upon  its  native  heath  is  supposed  to  be  espe- 
cially dangerous  to  the  unacclimated.  The  numerous 
other  fruits  it  is  well  to  avoid,  unless  some  intelligent 
native  advises  the  eating  of  some  particular  variety  as 
being  entirely  safe. 

Personal  cleanliness  is,  of  course,  important.  One 
should  never  stir  out  in  the  morning  without  having 
taken  at  least  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  a  hearty  meal  should 
not  then  be  eaten.  Adoption  of  the  usual  Cuban  custom 
of  taking  a  roll  and  a  cup  of  coffee  immediately  upon 
rising,  and  then  proceeding  to  do  the  hardest  work  of 
the  day,  returning  to  a  substantial  breakfast  at  eleven 
o'clock,  cannot  be  improved  upon.  Then  remain  quiet 
until,  say,  three  o'clock,  taking  a  very  short  siesta,  if 
possible.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing one  may  practically  do  as  in  this  country. 

The  midday  sun  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. If  obliged  to  be  exposed  to  it,  an  umbrella  should 
be  carried.  Probably  the  best  headwear  is  the  "Jipi- 
japa,"  or  Panama  hat.  When  overheated,  as  will  inevita- 
bly be  the  case  if  much  exercise  is  taken,  draughts  should 
be  avoided,  particularly  on  the  back.  This  injunction  it 
will  be  found  very  difficult  to  carry  out,  because  all  doors 
and  windows  are  constantly  open  and  draughts  prevail 
in  all  directions.  Unless  one  is  greatly  heated,  these 
do  not  seem  to  be  as  dangerous  as  in  the  north. 

It  is  wise  always  to  have  at  command  the  usual 
remedies  for  yellow  fever ;  namely,  citrate  of  magnesia, 
castor  oil,  and  lime-juice,  as  well  as  a  plentiful  supply  of 
quinine.  As  regards  yellow  fever,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  that  more  than  five  times  the  number  of  Cubans 
die  annually  from  consumption  than  from  this  much- 
dreaded  disease,  and  yet  consumption  is  not  nearly  as 
common  in  Cuba  as  in  the  United  States.  Further, 
statistics  show   that   with    proper   treatment   less   than 
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eight  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  with  the  disease  die,  if 
they  have  prompt  medical  attendance. 

There  is  probably  more  leprosy  in  Cuba  than  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  occasionally  abhorrent  sights  are 
presented  by  those  suffering  from  the  disease.  Some  of 
the  best  physicians,  however,  state  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  a  clean  white  man  being  affected.  That  peculiar 
form  of  it  known  as  "  elephantiasis,"  which  produces 
abnormal  swelling  of  the  lower  extremities,  is  constantly 
seen  on  the  streets  of  Havana,  especially  among  the 
professional  beggars. 

In  connection  with  these  suggestions,  it  maybe  well 
to  remark  that  the  greatest  differences  exist  between  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  island. 
The  lowlands  and  swamps  are,  of  course,  exceedingly  un- 
healthy. The  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  the  cities, 
but  unless  situated  in  localities  such  as  those  just  referred 
to,  good  boards  of  health  would  soon  change  the  unfavor- 
able conditions.  The  plains  and  hills  of  the  interior  are 
exceedingly  healthy,  and  some  of  this  territory  is  perhaps 
as  healthy  as  any  in  the  world,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  inhabitants.  There  could  not  be  a  purer 
atmosphere  or  a  better  watered  country,  the  springs  and 
streams  being  purity  itself,  while  the  natural  drainage  is 
excellent.  In  short,  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  seacoast  swamps  and  mountains  of  Cuba,  as  there  is 
between  the  seacoast  and  mountains  of  Georgia. 

An  excellent  general  rule  for  the  preservation  of 
health  in  the  tropics  is  the  apostolic  injunction  :  "  Use 
moderation  in  all  things." 

In  view  of  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  and  the  force 
of  the  sun's  rays  at  midday,  it  is  remarkable  that  cases 
of  sunstroke  are  very  infrequent. 
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CHAPTER   IV 
DESCRIPTIVE   GEOGRAPHY 

LOCATION     AND     DIMENSIONS    OF    THE    ISLAND    OF    CUBA. 

THE    ADJACENT    ISLANDS     AND     KEYS. TOPOGRAPHIC    AND 

STRATEGIC  FEATURES. THE  MOUNTAINS  AND   THEIR    FOR- 
MATION.  CHARACTERISTICS    OF     THE    COAST    LINE. BAYS 

AND    HARBORS,   REEFS  AND  KEYS. PERILS  OF  NAVIGATION. 

LIGHTHOUSES. ARABLE   LAND    ON    KEYS. VEGETATION. 

THE      SWAMPS     AND     MARSHES. THE     PLAINS. RIVERS 

AND     STREAMS. NAVIGABLE    WATER    COURSES. LAKES. 

SPANISH    AND    AMERICAN   MAPS. TRANSLATION    OF    NAMES 

AND    EXPRESSIONS    FOUND    ON    MAPS.* 

/"^UBA  lies  directly  south  of  the  State  of  Florida,  be- 
^-*  tween  longitude  740  and  850  west  of  Greenwich, 
and  between  190  and  23°  north  latitude.  The  longitude 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  easternmost  provinces  of 
Cuba. 

From  Key  West,  Fla.,  to  the  nearest  point  of  the 
island,  is  a  distance  of  86  miles ;  from  Key  West  to 
each  of  the  two  principal  seaports  of  Cuba— Havana  and 
Matanzas— both  situated  on  the  northern  coast,  the  dis- 
tance is  approximately  95  miles.  As  has  been  stated  by 
nearly  every  writer  upon  the  subject,  the  shape  of  the 
island  is  that  of  a  long,  irregular  crescent,  extending  from 
east  to  west,  its  convex  side  being  to  the  northward. 
Owing  to  its  peculiar  form,  to  give  the  exact  length  of 
the    island   is   somewhat   difficult,    authorities    of   equal 

the  end  rf  tht  ^^  ^^^  *  Spa"iSh  ^raPhical  terms-  "*  be  f°und  at 
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repute  quoting  it  variously  from  730  to  810  miles.  These 
discrepancies  undoubtedly  arise  from  the  different  courses 
followed  in  making  the  measurements.  Ordinarily  the 
extreme  length  directly  from  east  to  west  is  considered 
760  miles.  The  maximum  width  is  given  by  good  au- 
thorities at  from  135  to  160  miles.  Avoiding  the  running 
of  diagonal  lines  and  extending  them  to  the  ends  of  pro- 
jecting points,  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  from  125  to  140 
miles  at  several  points  in  the  eastern  provinces.  The 
narrowest  point  is  practically  on  the  line  of  the  western 
or  Mariel  trocha,  where  the  distance  is  only  24  miles. 
In  the  locality  of  Havana,  it  is  about  30  miles  across  the 
island.  Measured  from  the  extremities  of  the  capes,  the 
extent  of  the  coast  line  is  about  2,200  miles,  but  includ- 
ing all  indentations,  is  about  6,500  miles.  Eliminating 
shoal-water  indentations,  the  coast  line  can  be  considered 
to  reach  a  length  of  slightly  over  3,000  miles. 

The  area  of  the  island  is  variously  stated  at  from 
43>500  to  47,000  square  miles.  This  apparent  discrep- 
ancy depends  chiefly  upon  how  many  of  the  adjacent 
islands  and  keys  are  included  in  the  computation,  and 
whether  English  or  Spanish  miles  are  used.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  the  extent  of  the  island  proper  may 
be  considered  about  that  of  the  State  of  New  York 
or  the  State  of  Virginia.  Perhaps  the  most  accurate 
official  statement  of  extent  is:  Cuba,  43,319  English 
square  miles  ;  Isle  of  Pines,  1,214  English  square  miles  ; 
adjacent  islands  and  keys,  1,350  English  square  miles  ; 
making  a  total  of  45,883  English  square  miles. 

Cuba  divides  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
creating  two  passages  ;  one,  the  Straits  of  Florida,  sepa- 
rating the  island  from  the  coast  of  the  United  States; 
the  other,  about  150  miles  wide,  separating  the  island 
from  the  coast  of  Mexico.  Almost  from  its  discovery 
the  strategic  importance  of  Cuba  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
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sphere  was  recognized,  Columbus  designating  it  as  the 
"Key  to  the  New  World."  In  all  the  intervening  years, 
admirals,  generals,  and  writers  have  confirmed  this  ex- 
pression, until  at  present,  when  it  has  assumed  even 
greater  importance  in  this  respect,  owing  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  would  make  it  the  key  to  perhaps 
the  greatest  pathway  of  commerce  in  the  world. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  description  following 
later,  the  coasts  are,  to  a  great  extent,  low,  marshy,  and 
unhealthful,  but  they  are  not  subject  to  the  frequent 
inundations  stated  by  many  of  the  authorities,  for  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  only  about  two  feet,  except  when 
rarely  some  extraordinary  gale,  blowing  from  some  un- 
usual direction,  piles  up  the  water ;  and  in  such  localities 
there  is  nothing  else  to  cause  floods,  for  their  topography 
prevents  any  rush  of  water  from  the  interior,  no  matter 
how  great,  from  having  any  serious  effect  along  the  coast. 

MOUNTAINS 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  island  is  "tra- 
versed lengthwise  by  a  mountainous  range,  broken  at 
intervals."  Perhaps  more  properly  it  could  be  said  that 
the  island  is  traversed  lengthwise  by  a  low  watershed, 
varying  from  ioo  to  400  feet  in  height,  which  occasion- 
ally sinks  to  lower  levels,  and  out  of  which,  or  adjacent 
thereto,  at  intervals,  rise  mountainous  peaks,  or  short 
independent  ranges,  which  in  the  eastern  provinces  con- 
stitute a  heterogeneous  mass  of  mountains  interspersed 
with  fertile  valleys.  Along  the  southeastern  coast  this 
mass  reaches  usually  to  the  water's  edge.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  mountains  is  frequently  peculiar,  rising  in 
terraces,  which,  viewed  in  a  practical  way,  would  make 
road  or  railway  construction  comparatively  easy,  where 
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a  glance  at  an  ordinary  topographical  map  would  seem  to 
show  it  to  be  impracticable. 

The  highest  and  easternmost  of  the  ranges  is  that 
of  the  Sierra  Maestra,  designated  at  various  points  by 
local  titles,  such  as  Cobre,  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  It  properly  commences  near  Manzanillo,  turn- 
ing eastward  toward  Cape  Cruz,  thence  northward  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  eastern  seacoast  of  the  province 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  to  Cape  Maisi,  although  certain 
geographers,  as  a  distinct  proposition,  consider  the  range 
to  terminate  near  Guantanamo.  The  highest  peaks  of 
Cuba  are  in  this  range  :  Pico  de  Turquino,  7,670  feet ; 
Gran  Piedra,  5,400  feet;  Yunque  and  Ojo  del  Toro, 
each  about  3,600  feet. 

Inland  from  this  range,  extending  well  into  the 
province  of  Puerto  Principe,  is  the  mass  of  hills,  lower 
peaks,  and  short  ranges  mentioned. 

Reaching  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  near  Trini- 
dad, in  the  southeastern  corner  rises  the  independent 
peak,  known  as  Pico  de  Potrerillo,  to  a  height  of  3,000 
feet.  This  might  almost  be  considered  as  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  southern  range  so-called,  which  tra- 
verses the  lower  portion  of  the  province  as  far  as  Cien- 
fuegos,  out  of  which  rise  the  peaks  of  Pico  Blanco,  Cabeza 
del  Muerto,  and  Vigfa,  all  from  2,600  to  3,000  feet  in 
height.  Distinct  from  this  range,  toward  the  northern 
coast  of  the  next  province,  Matanzas,  is  a  range  of  hills 
and  low  mountains  which  are  traceable  well  westward 
into  the  province  of  Havana.  The  most  conspicuous 
elevation  of  the  range  is  the  "  Pan  de  Matanzas,"  usually 
the  first  land  seen  from  the  sea  by  the  visitor  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  bold,  conical  peak  of  about  1,300 
feet  elevation,  and  derived  its  title  from  a  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  next  highest  ele- 
vations of  this  range  are  the  Arcos  of  Canasi,  hills  of 
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Camoa,  and  peaks  of  Managua,  varying  from  350  to  600 
feet  in  height  Of  the  remaining  province,  Pinar  del 
Rio  excepting  the  extreme  eastern  portion,  it  can  be 
correctly  stated  that  it  is  "traversed  lengthwise  by  a 
mountainous  range  broken  at  intervals."  Out  of  this 
range  rises  the  highest  peak  westward  from  Santa  Clara, 
the  Pan  de  Guaijabon,  2,530  feet  high.  In  the  same 
range  are  the  less  important  peaks  of  Cajalbana,  Gauca- 
mayas,  Penablanca,  Galeras,  Penablanca  de  Linares, 
Penablanca  de  Sta  Cruz,  Brujito,  Barrabas,  Manantiales, 
and  San  Diego,  from  650  to  1,400  feet  in  height.  In  all 
of  this  range  marble  deposits  are  abundant,  although 
the  quality  is  not  so  good  as  elsewhere  in  Cuba. 

The  tops  of  a  few  of  the  higher  mountain  peaks  of 
Cuba  are  rocky  and  bare,  but  generally  the  mountains 
are  verdure-clad  to  their  summits,  and  at  the  higher  al- 
titudes the  soil  is  usually  but  little  less  productive 
than  that  of  the  plains  and  valleys,  although  better 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  different  products,  such  as 
coffee  and  cocoa,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
temperate  zone.  The  geographical  formation  of  the 
mountains  varies  in  the  different  parts  of  the  island, 
those  of  the  eastern  provinces  consisting  of  one  great 
calcareous  mass  resting  on  a  schistose  foundation.  In 
the  central  and  western  provinces  there  is  one  formation 
of  gypsum,  one  of  clayey  sandstone,  and  two  of  compact 
limestone.  East  of  Havana,  the  secondary  geological 
formations  are  pierced  by  syenitic  and  euphotide  rocks 
united  in  groups,  the  syenitic  strata  being  intercalated 
with  serpentine. 

COASTS,   ADJACENT   ISLANDS,   AND   KEYS 

Commencing  with  Cape  Cruz,  at  the  extreme  south- 
erly point  of  the  island,  which  is  also  the  southwest  cor- 
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ner  of  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  is  found  a 
rocky  point  perhaps  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  crowned 
by  one  of  the  best  lighthouses  on  the  entire  coast,  which 
also  serves  as  an  important  signal  station  with  telegra- 
phic connections.  At  its  rear  rises  the  southern  end  of 
the  Sierra  Maestra  range  of  mountains,  out  of  which, 
a  few  miles  away,  rises  the  prominent  peak  Ojo  del 
Toro.  About  the  cape,  navigation  is  unobstructed,  and 
vessels  of  deep  draught  might  almost  touch  its  precipitous 
sides.  Proceeding  eastward  along  the  southern  coast  of 
the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  almost  the  same  can 
be  said  of  the  entire  distance  to  Cape  Maisi  at  the 
easternmost  corner,  for,  with  brief  exceptions,  the  whole 
shore  is  bold  and  mountainous,  with  deep  water  wash- 
ing the  base  of  the  cliffs,  and  an  offing  free  from  reefs, 
shoals,  or  keys. 

The  ordinary  course  of  the  coastwise  steamers  is 
here  quite  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  panorama  presented 
from  the  decks  of  these  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  from  a  train  moving  between  Denver  and  Canon 
City  in  almost  every  respect,  were  the  water  eliminated ; 
mountains  in  the  distance  of  similar  appearance  and  the 
same  clearness  of  atmosphere.  There  are  two  important 
harbors  on  this  coast,  of  which  more  is  said  elsewhere  ; 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Guantanamo,  both  fine,  land- 
locked bays  with  narrow  but  deep  entrances.  There  are 
also  a  few  small,  unimportant  landing  points  that  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  title  of  harbor,  particularly  that 
of  Baiquiri  or  Daiquiri,  near  which  the  noted  "  Boss " 
Tweed  was  landed  and  secreted,  and  more  recently  the 
place  of  landing  for  the  American  army. 

Now,  proceeding  westward  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  provinces  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Principe,  from  Cape  Maisi  to  Nuevitas,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, slightly  further,  to  the  western  extremity  of  Sabinal 
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peninsula,  about  200  miles,  the  same  freedom  from  out- 
lying rocks,  reefs,  bars,  and  keys  exists  as  previously  re- 
cited, except  three  small  keys,  Moa,  Burro,  and  Yenas, 
between  Cape  Maisi  and  Nipe.  Cape  Maisi,  while 
rocky,  is  not  so  bold  as  Cape  Cruz.  It  possesses  a 
similar  lighthouse  to  the  other,  and  there  are  no  inter- 
mediate ones  of  importance. 

For  the  last  100  miles  of  the  distance  from  Cape 
Maisi  to  Sabinal,  the  shore  is  much  less  bold  and  inland 
mountains  cease  to  be  so  conspicuous.  After  rounding 
Cape  Maisi,  the  first  important  harbor  and  port  is  Bara- 
coa,  where  the  first  European  settlement  was  made  on  the 
island.  This  is  not  so  thoroughly  landlocked  as  the  im- 
portant harbors  previously  noted.  Back  of  Baracoa  rises 
the  famous  cone-shaped  peak  of  El  Yunque  de  Baracoa 
(the  Anvil  of  Baracoa),  well  known  as  a  mariners'  landmark 
and  over  3,000  feet  high.  Westward  from  Baracoa  are 
good  harbors,  in  the  order  named,  at  Tanamo,  Cabonico, 
and  Nipe,  while  several  poor  landing  places  and  unim- 
portant capes  are  met  before  reaching  Point  Mulas,  an 
important  landmark,  which  has  another  lighthouse  and 
signal  station.  Now  come  good  harbors  at  Sama,  Na- 
ranjo,  Jibara,  Padre,  and  Nuevas  Grandes,  interspersed 
with  several  other  fairly  good  harbors,  landing  places, 
and  important  projections.  A  lighthouse  and  signal 
station  stands  on  one  of  these  points. 

Proceeding  westward,  the  important  port  and  har- 
bor of  Nuevitas  is  reached,  at  the  entrance  of  which  are 
two  lighthouses  and  signal  stations,  one  on  Cape  Mater- 
nillos  and  the  other  opposite ;  the  harbor  is  thoroughly 
landlocked. 

A  short  distance  west  of  this  point  begins  the  al- 
most continuous,  indiscriminately  arranged  line  of  keys 
which  extends  westward  for  300  miles  to  the  vicinity  of 
Matanzas.     Close  study  of  a  chart  can  alone  give  a  com- 
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prehensive  idea  of  the  extent,  location,  and  character 
of  this  mass  of  islands,  keys,  banks,  and  reefs,  stretching 
along,  or  adjacent  to,  the  Old  Bahama  Channel,  and  their 
enumeration  by  name  would  be  impossible.  The  eastern 
end  of  the  archipelago  is  known  as  the  Jardines  del  Rey, 
and  the  western  end  as  Sabaneque,  or  Sabana  Cama- 
guey,  as  well  as  by  other  titles.  The  divisional  line 
between  the  two  ends  is  at  the  island  of  Turiguano,  near 
the  boundary  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santa  Clara. 

The  largest  of  the  keys  and  islands  constituting  the 
Jardines  del  Rey  is  Cayo  Romano;  and  others  of  lesser 
size,  but  of  some  importance,  are  Cayo  Media  Luna,  Cayo 
Coco,  Turiguano  Island,  Cayo  Paredon  del  Medio,  Cayo 
Guillermo,  Cayo  Cruz,  Cayo  Paredon  Grande,  Cayos 
del  Baul,  Guajaba  Island,  and  Cayo  Confites.  There 
are  lighthouses  on  Paredon  Grande  and  Cayo  Confites  ; 
also  on  the  outlying  Cayo  Lobos.  Nearly  all  of  these 
are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  mangroves,  cocoa- 
palms,  and  similar  vegetation,  and  some  have  springs  of 
fresh  water.  The  narrowest  point  of  the  Bahama  Chan- 
nel is  between  Cape  Cruz  and  Cayo  Romano,  being  only 
about  fifteen  miles  wide.  The  shallowest  part  of  the 
Bahama  Banks  is  also  in  this  vicinity.  There  are  chan- 
nels, of  course,  between  most  of  the  various  islands  re- 
spectively, as  well  as  between  them  and  the  mainland, 
but  even  the  best  charts  are  of  little  service  in  these 
waters  without  a  pilot. 

The  adjacent  shore  of  Cuba,  fronting  the  archipela- 
gos, is  nearly  all  of  the  same  general  character,  and  pos- 
sesses the  same  class  of  vegetation,  as  the  keys.  Both 
He  low,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  marshy,  although  on 
the  main  shore  mountains  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
the  distance;  and  just  westward  of  the  imaginary  divi- 
sional line  through  the  archipelago,  near  Remedios, 
the  short  range  of  the  Sierra  Bamburanao  commences 
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almost  on  the  coast,  and  a  hundred  miles  further  west 
the  still  shorter  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 

Returning,  for  a  moment,  to  the  eastward,  the  first 
port  and  harbor  of  any  importance  back  of  the  Jardines 
del  Rey  is  Guanaja ;  then  Moron,  which  is  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  eastern  military  trocha  ;  then  Remedios. 
Continuing  to  follow  the  shore  westward  behind  the 
Sabaneque,  the  next  important  harbor  and  port  is  Cai- 
barien  ;  then  that  of  Sagua  la  Grande ;  next  Chavez, 
not  so  good  or  important ;  and  then  Cardenas,  of  well- 
known  importance.  Landing  places  and  small  harbors 
are  numerous  along  the  section  we  are  describing,  but 
there  is  little  but  swamps  and  everglades  shoreward 
from  them. 

Now  as  to  the  archipelago  in  front,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  comparatively  small  keys ;  if  anything,  more 
confusing  and  with  more  intricate  channels  and  passages 
separating  them  :  Cayo  Hicacal,  in  front  of  Sagua  har- 
bor, has  a  lighthouse,  as  has  also  Cayo  Frances,  lying  in 
front  of  Caibarien  or  Remedios,  and  Cayo  Cadiz,  at  some 
distance  in  front  of  the  less  important  port  of  Chavez, 
further  west.  Cayo  Piedras  de  Norte,  Cruz,  and  Diana 
of  the  cluster  before  Cardenas  all  have  lighthouses. 

Among  this  general  group  of  keys  are  some  good 
harbors,  notably  Cayo  Bahfa  de  Cadiz,  and  Cayo  Fran- 
ces with  its  Bay  de  Calderas.  All  these  keys,  especially 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Cardenas,  are  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, but  the  most  remarkable  in  the  entire  group 
is  the  Cayo  de  Cinico  Leguas,  which  has  notably  curious 
coral  formations. 

Between  Cardenas  and  Matanzas  juts  out  Punta 
Franc6s  from  the  peninsula  of  Hicacos,  unimportant  ex- 
cept as  being  the  most  northerly  point  of  Cuba ;  thence 
westward  about  125  miles,  to  the  important  port  and 
narbor  of  Bahia  Honda,  the  shore  is  bold  but  not  moun- 
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tainous,  excepting  at  a  few  points,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  such  outlying  obstructions  as  those  just  described. 
In  this  portion  of  the  coast  is  first  the  extremely  good 
and  important  harbor  of  Matanzas,  southeast  of  which 
is  situated  the  famous  landmark  for  those  at  sea — the 
Pan  de  Matanzas. 

No  important  harbors  exist  between  Matanzas  and 
Havana,  but  attention  should  be  called  to  the  extensive 
sand  beach  extending  westward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cojimar  River.  It  was  there  that  the  British  landed  in 
1762  when  they  captured  Havana. 

Next  westward  from  Havana  comes  the  important 
city  and  harbor  of  Mariel,  the  northern  end  of  the  west- 
ern trocha ;  then  comes  Cabanas,  not  quite  so  favorable 
a  harbor ;  and  next,  the  harbor  of  Bahia  Honda,  of  which 
Humboldt  said  :  "  .  .  .  the  possession  of  which  might 
well  tempt  any  maritime  power  at  war  with  Spain." 

From  this  point  to  the  furthermost  point  of  the 
island,  in  the  direction  of  Cape  San  Antonio,  extends 
another  archipelago  of  shoals,  keys,  and  reefs,  known  at 
its  eastern  end  as  Bajos  de  Santa  Isabel,  and  to  the  west 
as  the  Bajos  Colorados,  none  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
either  being  worthy  of  individual  notice. 

Along  this  extensive  section  of  coast,  for  nearly  150 
miles  there  is  not  a  harbor  worthy  of  the  name  or  a  town 
of  importance.  Stretching  along  this  coast  but  a  short 
distance  inland,  from  Bahia  Honda  to  within  thirty  miles 
of  Cape  San  Antonio,  are  mountains,  the  range  broken 
twice  at  the  northern  end,  but  the  rest  extending  con- 
tinuously over  the  distance  stated,  known  as  the  Sierra 
de  los  Organos.  The  shore  at  the  base  of  these  moun- 
tains is  low  and  marshy. 

Cape  San  Antonio,  with  the  important  lighthouse 
°f  Roncali,  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  island  on  the 
extensive  peninsula  of  Guanacabibes,  which  presents  a 
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bold  front  to  the  sea,  free  from  all  outlying  obstructions 
to  navigation  along  its  extreme  southern  front,  eastward 
to  the  small  bay  of  Cortes,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles. 
The  waters  immediately  offshore  are  deeper  than  at 
any  other  point  adjacent  to  Cuba,  but  in  this  part  there 
are  no  important  harbors.  Inland  the  peninsula  is  prin- 
cipally marsh  land. 

Covering  the  rest  of  the  coast  to  the  point  at  which 
we  began  our  description,  Humboldt  may  be  quoted  as 
follows  : 

"  .  .  .  Between  Point  Piedras  and  Cape  Cruz,  nearly  all  of 
the  coast  is  covered  with  shoals  of  which  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  but  a  part, 
not  covered  by  water.  The  western  portion  is  known  as  the  Jardines 
and  Jardinillos,-— the  eastern  as  Cape  Breton,  Cayo  de  Doce  Leguas 
and  the  Bank  of  Buena  Esperanza.  The  navigation  of  all  this  extent 
of  the  southern  coast  is  dangerous,  except  from  the  Bay  of  Cochinos,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Guanayara.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  ele- 
vated lands  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  to  the  ocean  currents  may  be  said  to 
favor  at  once  the  accumulation  of  sand,  and  the  labors  of  the  coral 
insect  which  thrives  in  still  and  shallow  waters.  In  this  extent  of  145 
leagues  of  coast  but  one-seventh  of  it,  lying  between  Cayo  de  Piedras 
and  Cape  Blanco,  a  little  west  of  the  harbor  of  Casilda,  presents  a 
clear  shore  with  harbors.  These  are  the  roadstead  of  Batabano  and 
the  bays  of  Jagua  (Cienfuegos)  and  Casilda  (Trinidad).  East  from 
the  latter  port  toward  the  mouth  of  the  River  Cauto  and  Cape  Cruz 
(inside  of  Cayo  de  Doce  Leguas),  which  is  full  of  springs,  is  very 
shallow  and  inaccessible  and  almost  entirely  uninhabited." 

Some   slight   additions    can,  however,  be    advanta- 
geously made  to  the  quotation,  as  follows  : 

Batabano,  while  not  possessing  a  deep-water  harbor, 
is  the  port  of  Havana  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
i  he  course  of  coastwise  steamships  eastward  from  there, 
nearly  to  Cienfuegos,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  sea 
trips  imaginable,  the  water  for  a  distance  of  over  one 
hundred  miles  being  so  shallow  that  from  the  steamers 
deck  the  white  coral  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  its  wealth 
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of  marine  plants  and  creatures,  can  be  plainly  seen.  This 
condition  suddenly  changes,  however,  before  reaching 
the  Bay  of  Jagua  (Cienfuegos),  and  many  miles  of  deep 
water  and  open  sea  in  both  directions  stretch  in  front  of 
the  entrance  to  this  magnificent,  extensive,  and  deep  land- 
locked harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Between  Batabano  and  Cienfuegos  the  extensive 
peninsula  of  Zapata  juts  out  from  the  shore,  covering 
the  entire  southern  coast  of  the  province  of  Matanzas, 
which  is  one  extensive  swamp,  stretching  even  further 
inland  than  is  shown  on  the  maps.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  unhealthy,  disagreeable,  and  least  accessible  of  any 
extensive  portion  of  Cuba. 

Eastward,  the  harbor  of  Trinidad  is  nearly  as  acces- 
sible as  that  of  Cienfuegos,  but  by  no  means  as  extensive 
or  as  good  in  any  way  as  the  last  named. 

Fifty  miles  further  on  is  Jucaro,  not  easily  accessible 
nor  possessing  much  of  a  harbor.  Its  principal  import- 
ance is  as  a  cable  landing,  and  it  was  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  the  eastern  trocha. 

Manzanillo  comes  next,  a  far  more  important  town, 
possessing  much  commercial  importance,  but  the  harbor 
is  not  easily  accessible,  and  the  immediate  entrance  is 
especially  intricate. 

All  along  the  southern  coast  are  small  ports  visited 
by  light-draught  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  but  which, 
from  the  character  of  the  country  inland,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently important  to  be  considered  as  landing  places. 

The  shores  of  Cuba  long  formed  a  safe  refuge  for 
pirates,  because,  although  the  surfaces  of  the  keys  and 
small  islands  are  elevated  but  little  above  the  water, 
still,  with  their  extensive  growths  of  vegetation,  they 
were  frequently  complete  screens  for  low-lying  vessels, 
which  could  not  be  seen  from  their  opposite  sides,  even 
at  as  short  a  distance  as  one  or  two  miles. 
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Cuba  has  a  total  of  fifty-four  ports,  only  fifteen  of 
which,  however,  have  heretofore  been  opened  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Along  the  extensive  and  intri- 
cate coast  line  which  has  just  been  described,  there  are 
only  nineteen  lighthouses.  An  increase  in  these  would 
make  navigation  far  safer  than  at  present,  and  is 
badly  wanted.  Improvements  to  many  of  the  harbors 
are  also  greatly  needed,  and  better  wharfage  facilities 
are  required  in  every  port  of  the  island. 

Many  of  the  more  important  keys  are  cultivated. 
Cayo  Romano,  on  the  northern  coast,  especially  is  noted 
for  the  extent  of  its  products.  It  has  been  owned  for  a 
considerable  time  by  a  French  syndicate,  which  has  con- 
ducted an  extensive  business  in  raising  cattle,  hemp,  and 
cocoanuts.  Some  of  the  keys  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh  water  bubbling  up  in  the  form  of  large  springs. 
These  are,  no  doubt,  created  by  some  of  the  numerous 
subterranean  streams  of  Cuba  coming  to  the  surface  at 
such  points. 

Large,  natural  salt  pans,  as  they  are  called,  exist 
also  on  the  keys — that  is,  natural  basins  where  the  sea 
water  is  evaporated  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  leaving 
deposits  of  a  superior  quality  of  salt  for  such  a  crude 
method  of  production.  Locally,  these  pans  have  consti- 
tuted an  important  source  of  salt  supply,  and  probably, 
with  some  attention,  could  be  made  to  supply  a  more 
extended  market. 

The  vegetation  which  principally  covers  the  keys 
and  smaller  islands  is  the  mangrove  and  similar  bushes, 
which  grow  to  the  waters  edge,  with  their  branches  and 
offshoots  even  dipping  into  the  sea,  affording  a  resting 
place  for  oysters  and  similar  shell-fish.  These  condi- 
tions give  the  keys  a  most  attractive  appearance  at  a 
little  distance. 

As  has  been  indicated,  some  of  the  more  import- 
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ant  islands  have  a  growth  of  larger  tropical  vegetation, 
usually  consisting  of  some  of  the  same  character  of  trop- 
ical trees  as  those  which  flourish  in  Cuba  itself.  Some 
qualifications  should  be  made  in  this  respect  as  regards 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  the  largest  adjacent  island,  which  is 
described  in  connection  with  the  province  of  Havana,  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  politically. 

Greater  uncertainties  as  regards  titles  and  surveys 
exist  in  connection  with  the  ownership  of  most  of  the 
keys  and  islands  than  there  are  in  Cuba  proper. 

Off  the  coast,  at  various  points,  are  found  springs 
of  fresh  water  bubbling  up  in  the  sea.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  same  source  as  the  fresh-water 
supply  on  the  keys,  viz. :  from  subterranean  streams  oi 
the  island  finding  an  outlet. 

The  extensive  swamps  and  marshes  of  Cuba  lie 
along,  or  adjacent  to,  the  coast,  as  has  just  been  indi- 
cated, although  there  are  some  smaller  ones  further  in- 
land. The  character  of  the  seashore  marsh  differs  some- 
what from  that  of  the  independent  inland  swamp  or  from 
that  portion  which  extends  inland,  if  it  be  as  large  in 
area  as  some  of  them  are — Zapata,  for  example.  Along 
the  seashore,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  is  like  that 
of  the  keys,  or  may  consist  almost  entirely  of  rank  reeds 
and  grasses;  but  as  the  surrounding  conditions  become 
less  salty,  vegetation  becomes  larger  and  more  varied  in 
character,  finally  becoming  an  impassable  mass  of  good- 
sized  trees,  interspersed  with  aquatic  bushes,  plants,  vines, 
and  creepers,  such  as  can  only  be  produced  in  the  tropics 
amid  similar  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  water.  Many 
of  these  swamps  have  never  been  thoroughly  explored, 
and  are  so  unhealthy  as  to  make  the  undertaking  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  difficult.  During  the  recent  insurrec- 
tion, more  has  doubtless  been  learned  concerning  them 
than  ever  before,  for  they  have  been  the  favorite  haunts 
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of  the  insurgents  in  the  central  and  western  provinces, 
where  the  more  extensive  swamps  are  located. 


PLAINS 

The  major  portion  of  Cuba's  extent  is  neither  moun- 
tain nor  swamp,  and  with  slight  exaggeration  the  whole 
island  might  almost  be  said  to  rise  in  terraces,  which  have 
often  broad  steps.  No  better  description  of  most  of  the 
territorial  extent  can  be  given  than  that  of  Humboldt : 

"  The  face  of  the  island  is  gently  undulating,  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  not  more  than  280  to  380  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
At  this  and  still  lower  levels  are  located  the  extensive  plains  of  the 
central  portions  of  the  island  in  the  provinces  of  Puerto  Principe, 
Santa  Clara  and  Matanzas,  and  of  lesser  extent  in  the  other  provinces, 
all  richer,  better  watered  and  having  more  timber  than  those  of  our 
own  west,  and  some  of  nearly  as  great  extent ;  all  susceptible  of  the 
highest  cultivation,  or  affording  the  best  of  grazing  facilities." 

RIVERS  AND   STREAMS 

The  watershed  which  has  been  mentioned  longi- 
tudinally traversing  the  centre  of  the  island,  prevents 
there  being  any  streams  of  great  length  or  extent,  yet 
local  geographers  consider  that  there  are  some  200 
streams  which  rise  to  the  dignity  of  being  termed  rivers, 
while  both  above  and  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  are 
innumerable  smaller  ones.  Cuba,  perhaps,  is  the  best 
watered  of  all  tropical  countries. 

The  importance  of  the  streams  differs  greatly  be- 
tween the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  or  even  between  different 
times  of  the  same  day,  for  frequently  what  has  been  a 
dry  arroyo  or  stream  bed,  after  a  few  moments'  rain,  will 
contain  a  raging  torrent,  if  the  descent  is  rapid,  or,  if 
comparatively  level,  sufficient  water  to  float  a  ship.     The 
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character  and  surroundings  of  the  streams  differ  greatly 
according  to  their  location,  those  of  the  mountains,  hills, 
and  higher  plains  containing  water  pure  as  crystal,  while 
their  courses,  omitting  the  rich  tropical  vegetation, 
would  resemble  those  of  our  own  eastern  mountains. 
Those  located  through  the  rich  lands  of  lower  elevation 
are  naturally  more  sluggish,  and  cut  through  the  deep 
soil,  presenting  the  same  character  of  banks  and  other 
features  as  the  streams  of  our  best  agricultural  south- 
western States. 

Along  the  lower  coasts  the  streams  possess  the  same 
characteristics  as  those  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley — 
very  sluggish  and  brackish  water,  becoming  more  salt  as 
it  is  backed  up  by  the  tides. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  water  courses  of  Cuba  is 
that  many  streams  sink  into  the  earth  and  follow  sub- 
terranean passages,  never  to  appear  again,  or  perhaps  to 
reappear  at  some  distance,  and  then  again,  perhaps, 
once  more  to  disappear  outright.  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  these  is  that  of  the  River  San 
Antonio.  There  are  also,  undoubtedly,  extensive  subter- 
ranean streams  which  do  not  appear  on  the  surface  at  all. 

The  largest  river  of  the  island  is  the  Cauto,  which 
rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  Maestra  or  Cobre 
range,  and  flows  into  the  sea  on  the  southern  coast  at 
the  bay  of  Buena  Esperanza,  slightly  westward  of  Manza- 
nillo.  Its  entire  length  is  about  150  miles,  about  sixty 
of  which  are  navigable  for  light-draught  boats.  This 
river  has  served  as  the  most  important  transportation 
route  for  bringing  the  valuable  timber  of  the  interior  to 
the  seaboard,  and  its  commerce  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  rafts  of  such  logs.  Proceeding  westward,  the 
other  important  streams  of  the  southern  coast  are  the 
Salado,  Sasa,  Manati,  Hatibonico,  Yateras,  Cuyaguateje, 
Jobabo,  Najaza,  Hatiguanico,  Damuji,  Arimao,  Palacios, 
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San  Diego  and  Guines.  The  waters  of  the  last  named 
are  extensively  used  for  irrigation.  Most  of  the  others 
are  said  to  be  navigable  for  light-draught  vessels  for  cer- 
tain distances,  but  correctly  speaking,  such  navigation 
generally  takes  place  on  arms  of  the  sea  extending 
inland,  into  which  these  streams  flow.  Returning  to 
the  northern  coast,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner 
of  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  is  the  River  Moa, 
which  forms  a  magnificent  cascade  300  feet  high,  in  a 
cavern  lying  within  a  hill  of  the  same  name  as  the  river, 
and  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Baracoa. 

The  most  important  river  of  the  northern  coast,  and 
second  of  the  island,  is  the  Sagua  la  Grande,  which  en- 
ters the  sea  near  the  city  which  bears  its  name.     This  is 
navigable  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Next  in  location,  progressing  westward,  as  well  as  in 
importance,  is  the  Sagua  la  Chica,  navigable  for  some- 
thing like  ten  miles.     Of  less  importance  are  the  North 
and  South  Hatibonico  del  Norte,  the  Sagua  de  Tanamo 
Naranjo,  Toar,  Saramaguacan,  Mayari,  Maximo,  Palma, 
Las  Cruces,  Yumuri,  San  Juan,  Almendares,  Marianao, 
and  Camarones.     Like  kindred  rivers  of   the  southern 
coast,  their  mouths  are  arms  of  the  sea  which  bear  their 
names,  and  are  generally  navigable  for  small   craft   for 
a  few  miles. 

There  are  small  streams  in  nearly  all  the  valleys  of 
the  island,  but  they,  and  springs,  which  are  numerous  in 
all  parts,  are  slightly  more  plentiful  on  the  southern  coast 
than  on  the  northern. 

Mineral  springs  of  widely  varying  characteristics  are 
exceedingly  common. 

LAKES 

These  are  neither  numerous  nor  extensive,  unless 
sak-water  lagoons  are  included  under  the  title  ;  yet  inland 
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there  are  a  number  of  small  sheets  of  water  which  are 
frequently  attractive,  both  from  the  beauty  of  their 
tropical  surroundings  and  from  their  clearness,  while 
some  combine  curious  connections  with  subterranean 
streams,  either  feeding  or  draining  them. 

MAPS 

The  Spaniard,  especially  in  later  days,  has  not  been 
a  good  or  an  entirely  reliable  map  maker,  while  the 
foreigner  who  has  essayed  anything  in  the  direction  of 
producing  maps  of  the  island  has  been  compelled  to 
secure  the  bulk  of  his  data  from  doubtful  Spanish 
sources,  especially  as  regards  the  interior.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  many  inaccuracies  are  to  be  found 
in  nearly  all  existing  maps,  for  in  addition  to  the  defec- 
tive basis  of  their  production,  many  recently  published 
for  popular  circulation  have  evidently  been  prepared  by 
those  who  have  forgotten  that  the  Spanish  unit  of  dis- 
tance is  the  kilometre  or  the  "  legua"  instead  of  the  mile  ; 
who  have  mistaken  the  most  ordinary  of  country  roads 
for  steam  railway  lines,  or  who  have  made  equally  serious 
mistakes  in  the  location  and  importance  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  The  situation  is,  perhaps,  best  illustrated 
by  stating  that  the  writer  has  examined  more  than  fifty 
maps  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  vicinity  published  by  the 
daily  papers,  all  of  which  have  been  incorrect  in  import- 
ant particulars.  While,  of  course,  accuracy  in  such 
matters  is  not  as  important  in  commercial  affairs  as  in 
military  or  naval  operations,  nevertheless,  all  who  seek 
knowledge  of  countries  new  to  them  first  examine  the 
maps,  and  while  all  of  such  published  on  Cuba  do,  of 
course,  give  a  general  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  island, 
it  has  been  considered  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fore- 
going facts  at  the  outset,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  many 
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Spanish  terms  and  expressions  are  used  on  nearly  all  of 
the  available  maps,  for  a  correct  understanding  of  which 
a  translation  of  terms  most  commonly  used  thereon  is 
given  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  frequently  a  desire  to 
glorify  Spain  has  animated  the  Spanish  topographers 
more  strongly  than  a  wish  to  be  accurate,  for  some  of 
the  general  maps  show  Cuba  as  large  as  the  United 
States,  and  Spain  greater  in  size  than  the  entire  North 
American  continent. 

The  peculiar  Spanish  custom  of  giving  everything 
a  name  grandiloquent  in  sound  or  odd  in  expression,  be 
it  house,  farm,  bridge,  or  topographical  peculiarity,  is 
frequently  misleading  in  their  more  detailed  map  work, 
these  unimportant  features  often  being  shown  in  type  as 
conspicuous  as  that  used  to  designate  far  more  import- 
ant features.  Much  of  this  peculiarity  has  crept  into 
some  of  the  American  reproductions  of  the  original 
Spanish  maps. 

The  best  American  maps  of  Cuba  readily  available 
to  all  are  the  two  recently  produced  by  our  Government. 
First,  the  military  map  prepared  by  the  Military 
Information  Division,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  War 
Department,  1 897.  The  only  criticism  which  can  be  made 
upon  this  map  relates  to  the  superfluity  of  meaningless 
names  ;  this  from  the  cause  just  above  recited. 

Second,  the  map  produced  by  the  Hydrographic 
Office  of  the  United  States  Navy,  1898.  This  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  is  by  far  the  best  for  ordinary  uses 
that  has  yet  been  published. 

In  the  production  of  a  work  like  the  present,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  introduce  single-sheet  maps  of 
the  same  size  as  either  of  the  two  just  mentioned  ;  and 
while  several  maps  are  inserted  to  show  the  provinces 
of  the  island  in  greater  detail,  and  to  designate  the  loca- 
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tion  of  the  various  groups  of  mines  in  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
yet,  for  a  study  of  the  geographical  and  topographical 
features  of  the  island,  with  its  surroundings,  in  their 
entirety,  no  better  reference  can  be  made  than  to  the 
above-mentioned  official  maps. 

To  avoid  confusion  in  studying  any  phase  of  the 
problem,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  frequent 
duplication  of  names,  such  as  occur  not  only  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  but  occasionally  in  the  same  province. 

Translation  of  Names  and  Expressions  found  on  Maps 


Spanish. 

English. 

Spanish. 

English. 

Aba  jo, 

Down,  or  below. 

Ciudad, 

Town. 

Agua, 

Water. 

Cobre, 

Copper. 

Almacenes, 

Warehouses. 

Collado, 

Hill. 

Americano, 

American. 

Colonia, 

Settlement. 

Arriba, 

Up,  or  above. 

Correo, 

Post-office. 

Arroyo, 

Water  course  ;  small 

stream. 

Embarcadero, 

Wharf. 

Ensenada, 

Cove  ;  small  bay. 

Bahia, 

Bay. 

Escuela, 

School. 

Bodega, 

Tavern. 

Espafia, 

Spain. 

Bolsa, 

Public  exchange. 

Bosque, 

Forest  ;  woods. 

Ferro  carril, 

Railroad. 

Floresta, 

Forest. 

Cabana, 

Hut. 

Francia, 

France. 

Cabildo, 

City  hall. 

Fuego, 

Fire. 

Calle, 

Street. 

Calzada, 

Macadamized  road. 

Ganado, 

Cattle. 

Camino  de  hierro, 

Railway. 

Granero, 

Barn. 

Camino  real, 

High  road. 

Camino, 

Road. 

Hacienda, 

Farm. 

Campo, 

Country,  or  field. 

Hierro, 

Iron. 

Carcel, 

Prison. 

Casa, 

House. 

Iglesia, 

Church. 

Cascada, 

Waterfall. 

Ingenio, 

Sugar  plantation. 

Catedral, 

Cathedral. 

Inglaterra, 

England. 

Cayo, 

Key,  small  coral  isl- 

Isla, 

Island. 

and. 

Italia, 

Italy. 

Central, 

Sugar      mill     which 

grinds  for   several 

Kilometro, 

Approx.,  |  mile. 

plantations. 

Cielo, 

Sky. 

Lago, 

Lake. 

Cienaga, 

Swamp. 

Laguna, 

Lake. 
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Spanish. 

English. 

Spanish. 

English. 

La  Mar, 

The  sea. 

Puerta, 

Gate ;  door. 

Legua, 

Approx. ,  2$  miles. 

Puerto, 

Port ;  harbor. 

Loma, 

Hill. 

Punta, 

Point  or  Cape. 

Lugar, 

Place  ;  village. 

Luna, 

Moon. 

Quebrada, 

Gap. 

Mercado, 

Market. 

Rio, 

River. 

Metales, 

Metals. 

Milla, 

Mile. 

Santa, 

Saint  (feminine). 

Molino, 

Mill. 

Santo, 

Saint  (masculine) 

Monte, 

Mountain  ;  country. 

Silva, 

Wood. 

Mundo, 

World. 

Sierra, 

Mountains. 

Sol, 

Sun. 

Oro, 

Gold. 

Surgidero, 

Anchorage. 

Palacio, 

Palace. 

Taberna, 

Tavern. 

Piano, 

Map. 

Teatro, 

Theatre. 

Plata, 

Silver. 

Tienda, 

Shop. 

Plaza, 

Public  square. 

Tierra, 

Land. 

Posada, 

Hotel. 

Torre, 

Tower. 

Potrero, 

Cattle  farm. 

Prado, 

Meadow. 

Valie, 

Valley,  or  dale. 

Puente, 

Bridge. 
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CHAPTER  V 

TRANSPORTATION    AND     COMMUNI- 
CATION * 

PRIVATE  RAILWAY  LINES  ON  SUGAR  PLANTATIONS. GEN- 
ERAL RAILWAY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  ISLAND. DETAILED  DE- 
SCRIPTION   OF    ALL    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL  RAILWAY    LINES. 

THE    COUNTRY    THROUGH     WHICH     THEY     PASS     AND     THE 

CITIES,    TOWNS,    AND    VILLAGES    WHICH    THEY    CONNECT. 

ROADS  AND  TURNPIKES. THEIR    IMPORTANCE    AND   THEIR 

PRESENT  CONDITION. NEED  OF  HIGHWAY   IMPROVEMENTS. 

WATER  TRANSPORTATION. LINES  OF  REGULAR  STEAM- 
ERS ;     OCEAN    AND    COASTWISE. TELEGRAPH    LINES. THE 

TELEPHONE    SYSTEM. OCEAN    CABLE    LINES. 

RAILROADS 

THOUGH  detailed  descriptions  are  about  to  be  given 
of  the  routes  of  all  the  principal  railway  companies 
of  Cuba,  aggregating  approximately  1,100  miles  of  track, 
some  general  remarks  may  properly  be  made  concerning 
these  and  other  roads  of  which  the  writer  is  unable  to  fur- 
nish any  definite  details,  but  of  which  it  can  be  said  that 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  believe  that  at  least 
1 20  of  the  larger  sugar  and  tobacco  plantations  have  had 
private  railroads.  These  have  been  of  every  description, 
from  a  few  hundred  feet  in  length  of  portable  railway 
track  to  a  system  of  seventy  miles  of  standard  gauge, 
controlled  by  a  single  large  plantation  company.  The 
smaller  of  these  private  lines  have  been  utilized  simply 

*  Fuller  descriptions  of  cities  and  towns  than  are  here  given  will  be  found  in 
the  chapters  dealing  with  the  provinces. 
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for  the  transportation  of  cane  from  the  fields  to  some 
sugar  mill ;  while  those  of  more  importance  and  greater 
extent  have  reached  out  through  many  plantations  from 
some  large  central  (sugar  mill),  which  in  turn  has  a  line 
running  to  the  nearest  point  on  some  general  public  rail- 
way, or  .connecting  with  some  shipping  point  on  the  coast. 
Many  of  these   private  lines   are  found  in  the  Havana 
and    other   sugar-producing    districts.     There    are    also 
roads  of  a  similar  character  in  the  province  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  connecting  mines  with  the  seaboard,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  that  of  the  Juragua  Iron  Mine  Com- 
pany, which  has  some  twenty  miles  of  track,  with  those  of 
the  Spanish-American  and  Sigua  companies,  while  a  pr  :>r 
line  connects  the  harbor  with  the  old  copper  mines  at 
Cobre.     The  only  street  railway  systems  on  the  island 
are  a  short  mule  line  in  the  city  of  Puerto  Principe  and 
the  street  railway  system  at  Havana  described  in  connec- 
tion with  that  city,  part  of  which  consists  of  the  Vedado 
Steam  Dummy  Line.     Several  of  the  railroads  hereafter 
described,  it  will  be  noted,  are  local  lines  simply,  running 
back  from  seaports  to  the  interior  and  having  no  junc- 
tions with  other  lines  ;  but  of  these  and  of  certain  of  the 
private    lines    it  can  be  said,  that    they  may  form    the 
nuclei    for   important    extensions  which   will   eventually 
constitute  extensive  railway  systems. 

Now,  referring  to  the  general  railway  system  of  the 
island,  it  should  be  stated  that,  as  shown  by  the  better 
maps,  it  commences  in  the  east  at  the  city  of  Santa 
Clara  and  terminates  in  the  west  at  the  city  of  Pinar  del 
Rio,  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  its  great  objective 
point,  being  Havana ;  though  this  statement  should  be 
qualified  somewhat  by  pointing  out  that,  for  freight 
traffic  at  least,  the  general  tendency  of  Cuban  transpor- 
tation has  been  to  reach  the  nearest  point  on  the  sea- 
coast  from  which   shipments  could  be  made  by  water. 
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Owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  island,  it  being  long 
and  narrow,  and  consequently  the  distance  from  any 
point  in  the  interior  to  the  seacoast  not  being  great, 
this  tendency  must  always  continue  to  a  large  extent, 
and  while  there  is  the  greatest  necessity  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  general  railway  system  eastward  from  Santa 
Clara  to  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 280  miles,  it  will  be  found  when  this  is  com- 
pleted that  the  operation  of  the  lateral  branch  lines  to 
the  coast,  like  the  branches  from  the  present  east  and 
west  lines,  will  be  more  remunerative  than  the  operation 
of  the  trunk  lines.  The  extension  of  the  general  system 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  has  long  been  con- 
templated, both  by  the  Spanish  Government  and  private 
individuals,  and  no  less  than  three  different  surveys  have 
been  made  with  that  object  in  view.  The  country  which 
it  would  open  is  the  least  developed  of  all  the  island,  is 
rich  agriculturally,  and  is  exceedingly  well  stocked  with 
timber  and  minerals. 

The  existing  roads  may  all  be  presumed  to  be  of 
standard  gauge,  4  feet  8^  inches,  unless  special  mention  is 
made  of  any  variation  in  our  detailed  description.  The 
methods  of  construction  followed  are  in  accordance  with 
both  the  American  and  English  systems — in  the  former 
the  rails  being  spiked  directly  to  the  ties,  and  in  the  latter 
the  rails  being  laid  in  iron  chairs  and  held  in  position  by 
means  of  wooden  wedges.  Some  companies  have  fol- 
lowed both  methods  of  construction.  To  a  great  extent 
the  roads  are  well  ballasted  with  stone,  and  some  heavy 
steel  rails,  weighing  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  per 
yard,  have  been  used ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  tracks 
are  of  light  weight,  and  consequently  many  of  them  are 
rough.  No  doubt,  owing  to  neglect  during  the  later 
years  of  the  present  insurrection,  much  of  the  trackage 
will  be  found  to  be  in  exceedingly  bad  condition,  for  on 
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account  of  the  heavy  tropical  rains,  unless  tracks  are  well 
ballasted  and  drained,  constant  surfacing  is  required. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  various  companies  has  con- 
sisted principally  of  the  American  type  of  locomotives 
and  cars,  neither  being  as  large  nor  as  heavy  as  those 
now  used  on  the  American  roads,  and  it  is  presumed 
that,  owing  to  the  experience  of  the  past  three  years, 
both  they  and  the  station  buildings  will  be  found  to  be 
badly  run  down.  Yet  as  all  the  railway  lines  have  been 
used  extensively  by  the  Spanish  Government  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  this  situation  may  not  be  so  bad  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  and  undoubtedly,  if  the  railway 
companies  are  able  to  collect  their  bills  against  the 
Spanish  Government  for  the  transportation  of  troops, 
they  will  all  be  in  fairly  good  condition  financially.  It 
is  natural  to  believe,  however,  that  there  will  be  some 
uncertainty  regarding  their  ability  to  make  these  collec- 
tions. Some  of  the  more  important  lines  are  owned  by 
English  capitalists ;  hence  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  seri- 
ous and  perhaps  successful  efforts  will  be  made  to  have 
the  bills  of  these  lines  paid. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  tariff  on  all  railroad  material, 
especially  rolling  stock,  it  will  be  found  that  none  of  the 
lines  have  a  surplus  of  the  latter,  and  the  universal  ten- 
dency has  been  to  use  locomotives  and  cars  until  they 
actually  fall  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  roads  have  well- 
equipped  shops,  while  others  are  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect. The  roads  in  the  central  and  western  part  of  the 
island  use  coal-burning  locomotives  ;  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion, wood  burners. 

But  few  facts  are  obtainable  as  to  the  earnings  of 
any  of  the  railway  companies,  yet  occasional  references 
are  made  to  10  and  15  per  cent,  and  even  larger  divi- 
dends in  the  past,  and  it  seems  as  if  every  line  of  import- 
ance on  the  island,   if  properly  managed,  should  make 
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large  net  earnings.  Some  of  the  smaller  and  private 
roads  are  owned  by  Americans,  but  the  majority  of  the 
companies  are  controlled  by  Spanish  and  English  capi- 
talists. The  United  Railways  Company  (Ferro  Carriles 
Unidos)  has  a  very  close  relationship  with  the  Banco  de 
Comercio,  one  of  the  two  chartered  banking  institutions 
of  Cuba.  While  ostensibly  a  Spanish  institution,  it  is 
believed  that  considerable  English  and  some  German 
capital  is  invested  in  this  bank.  This  is  the  old  railway 
system  of  the  island.  The  next  in  importance,  the 
Western  Railway  Company  (Ferro  Carril  del  Oeste),  is 
owned  entirely  by  English  capitalists,  who  have  intended 
to  make  important  extensions.  The  system  was  com- 
menced some  forty-five  years  ago  by  a  Spanish  com- 
pany, which  continued  in  control  until  1891,  without 
extending  the  line  as  should  have  been  done,  and  with- 
out making  good  returns  upon  the  investment.  In  the 
last-mentioned  year  it  was  acquired  by  the  present  com- 
pany, which  has  handled  its  affairs  admirably. 

Havana  to  Batabano  by  the  United  Railways 
Company  (Ferro  Carriles  Unidos). 

While  formerly  the  terminus  of  this  road  was  at 
Villanueva,  in  the  heart  of  Havana,  since  March,  1896, 
the  authorities  have  not  permitted  trains  to  run  further 
into  the  city  than  the  station  at  Pueblo  Nuevo,  which  is 
slightly  less  than  two  miles  from  the  former  terminus, 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill  El  Principe,  and  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  southern  side  of  the  harbor.  The 
station  is  a  rickety,  wooden  affair,  altogether  insufficient 
for  the  necessities  of  travel,  and  is  usually  crowded  with 
peddlers  of  lottery  tickets,  cigars,  papers,  and  trinkets. 
Two  tracks  enter  the  station.  These  terminate  in  a 
single  track  for  a  short  distance,  which  again  runs  into 
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a  double-track  line  extending  to  Rinc6n,  some  fourteen 
miles  to   the  south.       The    immediate   surroundings  of 
the  station  to  the  northward  are  good,  the  former  sum- 
mer palace  of   the   Captain-General  and,   on  the  Paseo 
de  Tacon,  other  suburban  residences  of  the  better  class 
being  near  it.     But   to  the  southward  lies  one  of  the 
most  miserable  suburban  sections  of  the   city,   through 
which  the  railroad  passes.     The  tracks  lie  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  the  impressive  fortification  of  EI  Principe, 
and  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  station  enter  a 
valley  which  extends  southward  from   Havana,  through 
which  also  runs  the  Marianao  Railroad,  and  but  a  short 
distance  eastward,  behind  a  range  of  hills,  is  the  Western 
Railroad,  which  crosses  this  line  at  Rinc6n. 

The  Hill  of  the  Jesuits  (Loma  de  Los  Jesuitas),  of 
some  local  note,  being  crowned  by  the  famous  Catalan 
Club,  is  passed,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles  the  suburban  station  of  Cienaga  is  reached. 
This  is  an  important  junction,  the  tracks  being  crossed 
by  the  Marianao  Railroad,  as  well  as  by  the  tracks  of  a 
line  extending  around  the   head   of  the   bay   to   Regla. 
Connections   are    made  with    these    roads,    and    at  this 
point  are  located  roundhouses  and  railroad  shops,  while 
a  short  but  somewhat  important  bridge  is  on  the  con- 
necting road  to  Regla.     The  calzada  of  Marianao  is  also 
crossed  at  this  point.     The  route  of  the  railroad  to  this 
point  has  been  through  a  low,  open  country,  although  the 
surrounding  scenery  at  a  little  distance  is  somewhat  im- 
pressive, as  a  range  of  hills  lies  between  it  and  the  sea, 
while    eastward  are  also   hills,  although   the  immediate 
country  to  the  east  and  north  is  to  a  great  extent  level 
and  open,  being  devoted  principally  to  market  garden- 
ing.    A  mile  distant  to  the  southwest  of  Cienaga  is  the 
small  suburban  town  of  Puentes  Grandes,  a  station  o 
the  Marianao  Railroad.     The  route  now  runs  through  a 
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low,  level  valley  of  some  width,  thoroughly  cultivated  for 
market  gardening.  An  unhealthy-looking  stream  lies  to 
the  eastward  of  the  track  in  an  open  ditch,  which  formerly 
supplied  Havana  with  water.  Passing  on,  low  hills  are 
crossed,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  the  main 
aqueduct  of  the  city  is  passed,  eastward  from  the  track. 
Here  several  houses  are  seen.  A  short  distance  beyond, 
the  line  crosses  the  Almendares  River  on  an  iron  bridge 
some  sixty  feet  long.  On  its  banks  are  situated  the  unim- 
portant town  of  Almendares,  seven  and  one-half  miles 
from  Havana.  A  short  distance  further,  a  branch  runs 
westerly  to  the  sugar  estate  of  Toledo.  The  immediate 
surrounding  country  is  rolling  and  thoroughly  cultivated 
with  cane.  The  country  next  becomes  somewhat  rougher, 
and  frequent  grades  are  met ;  now  the  tracks  lie  at  the 
top  of  an  embankment,  and  then  rock  cuttings,  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high,  are  passed  through,  until,  at  a  distance 
of  about  nine  miles  from  Havana,  it  is  hilly  and  brushy. 
To  the  eastward  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  the  Vento  water- 
works, the  present  sole  supply  of  the  city  of  Havana; 
then  to  the  westward  are  the  extensive  buildings  of  the 
lunatic  asylum.  At  a  distance  of  ten  and  one-half  miles 
from  Havana  is  the  unimportant  station  of  Ferro,  which 
is  merely  a  cluster  of  small  houses,  and  from  which,  run- 
ning westward,  is  an  unimportant  branch  track.  The 
adjacent  country  is  still  broken  and  brushy,  which  con- 
tinues until  the  station  of  Aguada  del  Cura  is  reached, 
about  which  there  is  some  cultivation  of  tobacco,  as  well 
as  cane  and  a  few  bananas,  with  a  little  corn.  This  place 
is  only  a  hamlet,  but  possesses  a  stone  station  and  a 
wooden  platform,  and  also  a  water  tank.  Two  miles 
further  on,  the  country  is  less  broken  but  perhaps  more 
brushy,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  wooded.  The  boundaries 
or  divisions  are  indicated  more  frequently  by  cactus 
hedges  than  by  walls  of  stone.     This  condition  exists 
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until  the  town  of  Rinc6n,  fourteen  and  one-half  miles  from 
Havana,  is  reached.     Before  entering  the  station  a  switch 
branched   to   the   east,   connecting  it  with  the  Western 
Railroad  system,  and   100  yards  distant  the  route  which 
we  are  following  crosses  the  Western  Railway.     About 
one-half  mile  distant  from  the  station  the   Guanajay  line 
branches  off  to  the  west.    The  line  is,  as  previously  stated, 
up  to  this  point  practically  a  double  track,  and  is  well 
ballasted  to  a  great  extent  with  stone.     The  remainder  of 
the  road  to  Batabano  is  a  single-track  line,  but  equally 
well  ballasted.     The   next  station,   Bejucal,  described  in 
detail  elsewhere,  is  seventeen  and  one-half  miles  distant 
from  Havana.     The  line  parallels  a  ridge  of  hills  at  a 
distance  of  1,500  to  2,000  feet,  along  the  side  of  which 
extends  the  calzada  from  Havana  to  Bejucal,  paralleling 
same  at  a  distance  of  approximately  one-half  mile,  the 
calzada   being    at    a    greater    elevation.       The    country 
through   which   the   line   travels  is  level,  rich,  and  well 
cultivated.      Reaching    Bejucal,   a    fine    new    stone    and 
iron    station    building    is   found   which    is    creditable  to 
the  company,  and  there  are  numerous   side   tracks   and 
switches. 

Just  beyond  Bejucal,  the  railroad  crosses  the  cal- 
zada connecting  San  Felipe  and  Bejucal.  The  country 
now  is  rich,  thoroughly  cultivated  with  cane  and  corn, 
and  while  open,  is  to  a  slight  extent  rolling.  Farms  are 
divided  by  stone  walls,  and  huts  are  seen  surrounded  by 
patches  of  bananas.  At  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
Havana,  the  small  hamlet  of  Buena  Vista  is  passed,  and 
the  country  is  constantly  growing  more  level  and  open, 
with  a  richer  soil.  Cactus  hedges  are  taking  the  place 
of  stone  walls  to  separate  landed  properties.  A  mile 
and  a  half  further  on  is  a  small,  nameless  station  with  a 
side  track,  about  which  stone  walls  are  plentiful.  1  'ie 
range  of  hills  which  we  have  been  following  is  now  three 
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or  four  miles  to  the  north.  Two  miles  further  on,  the 
calzada  from  Bejucal  to  Batabano  is  again  crossed,  and 
a  short  distance  further,  twenty-four  and  one-half  miles 
from  Havana,  the  station  of  Quivican  is  reached.  The 
station  is  of  stone,  and  there  is  a  large  platform  for  load- 
ing sugar.  A  branch  sugar  line  from  the  south  runs 
into  the  station,  and  there  are  a  number  of  side  tracks, 
for  while  the  town  in  itself  is  unimportant,  it  has  been 
a  junction  or  shipping  point  of  considerable  importance 
for  the  surrounding  agricultural  district.  Just  beyond 
the  village  the  tracks  cross  a  double  arch  stone  bridge 
some  forty  feet  long.  The  surrounding  country  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  fertile,  and  cane  growing  has 
been  extensive.  Again  the  calzada  from  Bejucal  to 
Batabano  is  crossed,  after  passing  through  a  slight  cut. 
The  next  station,  San  Felipe,  twenty-six  miles  from 
Havana,  is  reached  after  passing  through  several  small 
cuts.  This  town  is  described  elsewhere.  It  is  an  old, 
tumble-down  place  of  1,500  to  2,000  inhabitants.  The 
railroad  station  is  a  small,  dilapidated  wooden  affair,  and 
there  are  numerous  side  tracks,  storehouses,  and  water 
tanks.  Shortly  beyond  the  station,  a  branch  runs 
eastward  to  Alfonso  Doce,  while  the  main  line  continues 
on  to  Batabano.  Once  more  the  railway  crosses  the 
calzada.  Our  course  is  now  slightly  eastward,  and  a 
short  distance  from  Batabano  we  cross  the  river  bed 
on  an  iron  bridge  forty  feet  long,  supported  by  sub- 
stantial stone  abutments,  with  a  pier  in  the  centre.  This 
stream  is  dry  except  during  the  rainy  season.  Near  this 
point  is  a  large  sugar  mill,  and  all  the  country  through 
which  we  are  now  passing  is  rich  with  cane.  Then  comes 
a  good-sized  piece  of  territory  which  is  covered  with 
coarse  grass  and  is  uncultivated,  but  which  in  the  past, 
strange  to  say,  has  not  supported  many  cattle,  although 
to  the  north  huts  and  cane  fields,  evidences  of  cultiva- 
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tion,   are   in   sight.      Once   more    we   cross   the  calzada. 
Then  the  country  continues  open  and    slightly  rolling, 
wooden  fences  taking  the  place  of  stone  walls  and  hedges. 
Grass  is  plentiful,  and  some  cane  is  cultivated.     A  short 
distance  further,  the  country  becomes  entirely  flat  and 
has  been    thoroughly  cultivated    in    cane  well   studded 
with    palms,   and    as  we   advance   cane   cultivation   con- 
tinues,   occasionally    interspersed    with    rich    meadows, 
until,  a  short  distance  further,  there  is  some  grass  land, 
and  cane    cultivation  has    practically  disappeared.     We 
then    reach    the    next    station,    Pozo    Redondo,    distant 
thirty-one  and  one-half  miles  from  Havana.     This  is  an 
unimportant  place  of  less  than  a  dozen  wooden  houses, 
but  there  are  side  tracks  and  a  water  tank.      From  this 
point  branches  a  sugar  road,  connecting  with  a  central 
named     Santa    Lucia.       The    immediately    surrounding 
country    is    quite   brushy   and    shows    little    cultivation. 
At  this  point  the  calzada,  which  has  been  following  the 
track,  makes  a  turn  to   the  eastward  and  runs  directly 
to  Batabano,  somewhat  over  three  miles  away  ;  but  con- 
tinuing our  route,  the  country  remains  uncultivated  until 
in    the    immediate  vicinity  of    the  station  of    Quintana, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  further  west,  this  station  being 
located  in  the  town  of  Batabano,  the  town  proper  being 
one  and  one-half  miles  to  the  east,  connected  with  this 
station  by  a  good  road.     About  the  station  are  cane  fields, 
although  beyond  is  thick  underbrush  preventing  cultiva- 
tion, and  from  this  point  to  the  terminus  of  the  road,  La 
Playa  del  Batabano,  thirty-four  and  one-half  miles  from 
Havana,  the  ground  is  low,  marshy,  and  impassable,  ex- 
cepting at  the  railroad  embankments.    Considerable  sugar 
is  shipped  from  Quintana,  coming  from  mills  lying  to  the 
westward.     Continuing  our  route  for  the  last  one  and 
one-half  miles,  on  each  side  of  the  embankment  support- 
ing the  road  are  deep  ditches  usually  filled  with  water, 
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while,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  surroundings  are  ex- 
ceedingly swampy.  As  we  approach  the  terminus  at  La 
Playa,  we  pass  a  fine  calzada,  connecting  the  town  of 
Batabano  proper  with  its  seaport.  The  road  terminates 
at  the  "  surgidero,"  or  anchorage. 

Havana  and  Guanajay  Line — United  Railways  Co. 

This   line   of   the   island's   most   important   railroad 
company  commences   at   the   company's    Pueblo   Nuevo 
station,  in  the  city  of  Havana,  and  for  a  distance  of  four- 
teen and  one-half  miles  to   Rincon  is  over  the  tracks  of 
the  line  running  southward  across  the  island    to    Bata- 
bano, just  described.     The   line  is  a  double  track  from 
Cienaga,    a  suburb   of    Havana,    to    Rincon,    where   the 
branch   road   from   the   main   line   running  westward  to 
Guanajay  begins.      From  this  point  to  its  terminus  it  is 
a  single-track    earthen-ballasted    line,    somewhat    rough 
at  all  times  and  especially  so  during  the  rainy  season. 
For  the  first  two  miles  from   Rincon,  going  westward, 
the  country  is  slightly  rolling,  the  soil  rich,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  elsewhere,  and  consequently  not  so  highly 
cultivated.     A  few  huts  are  in  sight  standing  amidst  the 
bushes.      Soon  the  country  becomes  open  and  level,  and  a 
bridge  some  thirty  feet  long,  with  substantial  stone  abut- 
ments, is  crossed,  and  a  low  cut  passed.     The  country 
continues  level  and  open,  dotted  with  palm  trees  and  ordi- 
narily showing  good  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco,  while  cat- 
tle and  horses  are  frequently  seen.      The  boundaries  be- 
tween fields  and  farms  are  indicated  by  substantial  stone 
walls,  such  as  exist  all  the  way  from  Havana,  but  which 
are  now  becoming  more  conspicuous.     The  first  station 
°f  the  branch  line,  Govea,  is  reached,  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant from   Havana,  and  rather  less  than  four  from  the 
commencement  of  the  branch.     There  is  only  a  scatter- 
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ing  of  huts  about  the  station,  which  is,  however,  one  of 
some    importance   as  a  shipping    point   for   horses   and 
cattle.     The   soil   is   of    a   rich   character   and   naturally 
fertile.     The   immediate  wagon  roads   are   good  in  dry 
weather  but  abominable  in  the  rainy  season.      Progress- 
ing,  the  country  is  still  level  and  open,  and  palms  are 
still  in  evidence,  as  well  as  bananas,  corn,  and  various 
agricultural  products.     About  four  miles  further  on,  the 
town  of  San  Antonio  cle  los  Banos,  described  at  length 
elsewhere,  is  reached,  and  after  crossing,  a  short  bridge 
the  train  stops  before  a  neat  stone  depot  where  are  two 
side  tracks  and  a  water  tank.     Tobacco  is  now  frequently 
coming  into  view,  with  the  other  agricultural  products 
mentioned.      About  a  mile  further  on  is  the   suburban 
station  San  Antonio,   and  within  sight   to  the  north  is 
a  low  range  of   hills,  covered  with  tropical  vegetation. 
At  the  south  the  country  is  slightly  rolling  but  gener- 
ally open,  having  many  royal  palms.     Soon  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  track  becomes  open  and  level,  but 
somewhat    brushy,    and    cut    up    to    a   great    extent  by 
divisional  lines  of    small   stock  farms.      Corn   crops  are 
prominent. 

The  next  station  is  Seborucal,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  commencement  of  the  branch  line  and  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  Havana.  It  has  a  small  stone  station 
with  a  single  side  track,  and  about  a  mile  and  one-half 
distant  are  some  houses.  Tobacco  now  becomes  promi- 
nent, and  cattle  and  horses  have  been  among  the  princi- 
pal products  of  the  locality.  Scarcely  a  mile  further 
the  similar  village  of  Saladrigas  is  reached.  The  depot 
here  is  merely  a  shed,  but  large  tobacco  farms  now 
become  prominent,  while  a  little  further  on  bananas 
are  again  frequent. 

Three  miles  further  on  is  the  more  important  town 
of  Ceiba  del  Agua,  described  in  full  elsewhere,  which  is 
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entered  by  a  curve.  It  has  a  small  stone  station  with 
stone  platforms,  and  possesses  perhaps  fifty  small  houses, 
mostly  huts,  and  a  railway  water  tank.  All  the  country 
through  which  we  are  travelling  is  constantly  becoming 
richer,  and  corn,  tobacco,  bananas,  cattle,  and  horses  have 
in  the  past  been  shipped  from  here  in  large  quantities  to 
Havana.  This  continues  to  the  end  of  the  line,  slightly 
over  four  miles  further,  at  Guanajay,  which  is  entered 
through  a  rock  cut.  At  the  terminal  is  a  stone  station, 
with  an  adjoining  stone  warehouse  and  all  the  other 
facilities  of  a  small  railway  line.  The  country  to  the 
south  is  pretty  and  open,  and  evidences  of  agricultural 
wealth  are  seen  everywhere. 

Havana  to  La  Union — United  Railways  Company. 

Leaving  Havana  over  the  same  tracks  as  those  to 
Batabano,  this  road  branches  from  the  main  stem  of  the 
system  at  San  Felipe,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Havana, 
and  about  eight  miles  from  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Batabano  line.  The  surrounding  country  is  compara- 
tively level  and  open  and  is  planted  with  cane.  Two 
miles  from  the  commencement  of  the  branch  is  a  sugar 
station  known  as  Duran.  From  thence  the  surrounding 
country  is  very  flat  and  covered  with  cane,  interspersed 
with  meadows  a  little  further  on.  At  a  distance  of 
thirty-three  and  one-half  miles  from  Havana  we  reach 
the  village  of  Guara,  where  there  are  but  a  dozen  or 
two  of  huts  and  houses,  with  a  wooden  station,  which 
has  possessed  some  importance  as  a  cane  and  cattle 
shipping  point.  The  wagon  roads  in  this  vicinity  are 
said  to  be  exceedingly  good — for  Cuba.  The  road 
passes  onward  through  a  country  corresponding  to  that 
which  has  just  been  described,  in  the  past  well  stocked 
with  cattle  and  producing  cane  plentifully.     Occasional 
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huts  are  to  be  seen  from  the  train,  and  palms  are  scat- 
tered abundantly  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  station  of  Melena  is  reached  at  a  distance  of 
thirty-seven  and  one-fifth  miles  from  Havana,  where 
there  are  three  side  tracks,  a  wooden  station,  and  a 
water  tank,  with  a  large  sugar  mill  a  little  to  the  right. 
The  road  continues  on  through  a  flat,  rich,  open  coun- 
try, and  the  small  hamlet  known  as  Palenque  is  reached 
at  a  distance  of  forty-one  miles  from  Havana,  where 
there  are  but  half  a  dozen  huts,  but  which  in  the  past 
has  possessed  some  importance  as  a  shipping  point  for 
cane.  A  mile  further  on  is  another  small  station,  La 
Casaberia,  where  there  is  a  small  station  house  of  stone, 
and  a  small  sugar  railroad  running  to  the  south. 

At  the  distance  of  forty-two  and  three-quarter 
miles  from  Havana  the  important  town  of  Guines  is 
reached,  described  in  full  elsewhere.  Up  to  this  point 
the  railroad  is  stone  ballasted,  and  has  been  in  excellent 
condition,  but  onward  to  La  Union,  thirty-eight  miles 
further,  the  bed  of  the  track  is  not  so  good.  The  inter- 
vening country  is  practically  the  same  as  has  just  been 
described — rich,  and  devoted  principally  to  cane  culti- 
vation, though  many  horses  and  cattle  are  also  raised. 

Proceeding  on  from  Guines,  the  next  station  is  Rio 
Seco,  an  unimportant  local  village  distant  from  Havana 
forty-nine  miles.  The  next  town,  four  miles  further  east- 
ward, is  San  Nicolas.  Six  miles  further,  distant  fifty-nine 
miles  from  Havana,  is  Vegas,  an  unimportant  station. 
Five  miles  further  is  another  unimportant  station,  Palos. 
Still  further,  at  a  distance  of  seventy-one  and  one-half 
miles  from  Havana,  is  another  unimportant  station,  Ber- 
meja.  The  terminus  of  the  road  is  finally  reached  at  La 
Union,  seventy-seven  miles  distant  from  Havana,  where 
connections  are  made  with  the  Matanzas  Railway  sys- 
tem.    The  town  in  itself  is  unimportant. 
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Matanzas,   via   Empalme    and    Guines,  to    Havana — 
United  Railways  Company 

For  the  description  of  this  road  between  Empalme 
and  Matanzas,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  description  of 
the  line  from  Havana  to  Matanzas  and  Jovellanos,  for, 
between  Matanzas  and  Empalme,  the  tracks  of  the  two 
roads  are  side  by  side.  From  the  former  place  this  road 
then  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  joining  the  line 
from  Havana  to  La  Union  at  Guines,  which  is  covered 
by  a  previous  description. 

Commencing  at  Empalme  the  road  runs  southwest- 
erly through  level  country  which  is  practically  a  valley, 
for  there  are  mountains  on  all  sides.  For  some  dis- 
tance the  country  is  heavily  wooded  and  the  hills  are 
lower.  There  is  but  little  cultivation  in  this  locality,  and 
the  principal  product  in  the  past  has  been  cattle.  There 
are  a  few  garden  patches  and  small  meadows. 

An  unimportant  station,  Xines,  is  reached,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  some  cane  is  seen,  and  the  country  is 
better  cultivated  and  less  broken.  The  situation,  from 
an  agricultural  standpoint,  improves  as  we  proceed,  until 
Sabana  de  Robles  is  reached,  a  few  miles  further  on. 
This  is  about  fifty-five  miles  distant  from  Havana. 
There  are  but  few  houses,  a  small  wooden  station  with 
side  tracks,  and  a  wooden  warehouse.  From  this  point, 
running  southeasterly,  is  a  branch  line  to  the  somewhat 
important  watering  place,  Madruga.  The  surrounding 
country  is  well  timbered,  and  a  little  cane  grows  in  this 
vicinity.  To  the  southeast  are  hills  in  the  distance. 
Shortly  after  leaving  the  station  there  is  a  branch  sugar 
road  to  the  left,  and  much  cane  is  seen.  The  country 
continues  level,  but  there  are  hills  to  both  the  right  and 
'eft  a  few  miles  distant. 
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The  next  station  is  the  town  of  Catalina,  of  some 
size  and  importance,  where  there  are  many  side  tracks 
and  a  large  sugar  warehouse.  With  the  cane  and  cattle 
some  banana  cultivation  is  now  presented.  The  road 
finally  approaches,  but  does  not  cross,  the  Mayabeque 
River,  a  stream  of  importance,  from  whence  for  some 
distance  the  surrounding  country  is  poor  and  stony,  al- 
though occasionally  beautiful  meadows  are  to  be  seen. 
In  the  past  cattle  and  horses  have  been  plentiful  in 
this  locality,  and  now  and  then  may  be  seen  a  field  of  to- 
bacco. A  few  miles  further  on,  the  road  enters  the  town 
of  Guines  over  an  iron  bridge  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
long. 

The  road  which  has  just  been  described  is  well  bal- 
lasted and  has  been  in  good  condition. 

A  branch  line  from  Sabana  de  Robles  to  Madruga 
should  here  be  mentioned.  This  is  an  exceedingly  rough 
piece  of  single  track,  which,  branching  from  the  main 
line,  runs,  first,  through  a  country  thoroughly  covered 
with  low  vegetation,  and  then  through  much  cane  on  the 
left.  Just  before  entering  Madruga,  which  is  only  three 
miles  distant  from  the  main  line,  the  country  is  somewhat 
broken.  The  surroundings  about  Madruga  are  very 
picturesque.  It  is  a  noted  mineral  water  resort,  the 
waters  being  a  specific  for  indigestion,  and  also  being 
used  for  bathing. 

Havana,   Matanzas,  and  Jovellanos — United 
Railways  Company 

The  terminus  of  this  road  is  at  one  of  the  ferries  in 
Regla  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor  of  Havana, 
where  there  is  a  good  station  of  stone  and  iron,  with  ad- 
jacent large  warehouses  of  similar  construction.  These 
are  located  at  the  ferry  landing  in  the  southern  portion 
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of  the  town,  by  which  connection  is  made  with  the  cus- 
tom-house wharf  at  Havana  by  good-sized  boats,  capable 
of  carrying  twelve  or  fifteen  vehicles  and  a  large  number 
of  passengers.  The  ferry  slips  are  similar  to  those  in 
use  in  the  United  States. 

Leaving  Regla,  the  road  runs  to  the  eastward  along 
an  arm  of  the  bay,  which  is  at  the  right  of  the  track  and 
about  600  feet  distant,  the  intervening  space  being  low, 
marshy  ground.  On  the  land  side  is  a  natural  wall  of 
rock  some  twenty  feet  in  height.  Starting  out  from  the 
station  are  four  tracks — one  for  the  through  line  to  Ma- 
tanzas,  one  for  the  local  line  to  Guanabacoa,  and  the 
others,  long  sidings. 

Leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  bay,  the  route  is  along 
the  top  of  an  embankment  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
from  the  end  of  which  branches  the  new  line  running  west- 
erly around  the  southerly  end  of  the  city  of  Havana  and 
the  bay,  and  connecting  with  the  other  lines  of  this  same 
company  at  Cienaga.  At  a  distance  of  rather  less  than  two 
miles,  after  passing  through  a  short  cut,  perhaps  twenty 
feet  high,  the  calzada  of  Jesus  del  Monte  to  Guanabacoa 
is  crossed.  Beyond  this  point,  the  country  becomes  open 
and  rolling  and  covered  with  grass,  through  which  are 
scattered  occasional  rows  of  palms.  The  land  to  the 
south  is  all  of  this  character  ;  northward,  it  is  hilly  and 
open.  The  track  is  well  ballasted  with  stone,  and  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  for  trains  in  Cuba,  is  maintained.  About 
four  to  six  miles  from  Regla  three  small  streams  are 
crossed  on  stone  culverts,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  and 
one-half  miles  there  is  an  extensive  rocky  cut  some  600 
feet  long.  The  surrounding  country  is  hilly  and  undulat- 
lng  and  principally  devoted  to  grass,  where  in  times  past 
numerous  cattle  were  to  be  seen.  It  is  well  watered, 
and  dotted  with  huts.  The  palm  trees  stand  singly  and 
ln  groups,  and  but  little  evidences  of  cultivation  are  in 
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sight.  What  little  planting  has  been  done  has  been  of 
corn.  At  a  distance  of  seven  and  one-half  miles  an  iron 
bridge  some  fifty  feet  long  is  crossed,  and  beyond  this 
are  short,  rocky  cuts  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high. 

The  first  station  reached  is  Minas,  nine  and  one-half 
miles  from  Regla.  This  is  an  unimportant  hamlet,  with 
a  wooden  station  and  three  side  tracks.  Continuing, 
the  country  is  much  the  same,  with,  for  a  short  distance, 
some  corn  and  cane,  but  the  huts  and  houses  become 
less  frequent.  At  a  distance  of  twelve  and  one-half 
miles  from  our  starting  point,  huts  become  more  fre- 
quent, while  yucca,  corn,  and  cane  are  frequently  seen. 
The  country  grows  more  hilly  as  we  progress,  and  ap- 
proach the  station  of  Campo  Florido,  thirteen  and  one- 
fourth  miles  distant  from  Regla.  Here  a  half-dozen 
huts  and  houses  surround  the  wooden  station,  water 
tank,  and  stock  shed,  and,  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
beyond,  an  iron  bridge  some  fifty  feet  long  carries  the 
track  over  a  stream. 

A  mile  and  a  quarter  beyond,  a  wooden  station,  which 
is  nameless,  and  side  track  are  seen,  and  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  north  is  a  large  sugar  estate,  and  the  imme- 
diate surrounding  country  is  covered  with  cane,  although 
to  the  southward,  two  or  three  miles  distant,  are  wooded 
hills.  As  we  advance,  the  country  soon  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly hilly,  but  not  rocky,  and  considerable  cane  is 
cultivated,  while  huts,  formerly  surrounded  by  cattle,  are 
quite  numerous,  and  gardens  of  yucca  and  vegetables,  as 
well  as  corn,  abound.  Many  small  streams  traverse  this 
locality.  Once  more  we  are  in  a  thoroughly  cultivated 
cane  district,  and  after  passing  through  a  rocky  cut  some 
600  feet  long,  and  twenty  or  more  feet  high,  we  reach 
the  station  of  San  Miguel,  seventeen  and  one-half  miles 
distant  from  Regla.  Here  is  a  small  stone  depot  with 
two  side  tracks,  and  some   1,500  feet  to  the  north  is  a 
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large  central.  Adjacent  to  the  station  is  a  large  sugar 
warehouse,  but  only  two  or  three  residences.  Just  be- 
yond the  station  is  a  long  causeway  and  stone  culvert, 
and  shortly  beyond  this  a  short  bridge  with  stone  abut- 
ments. The  country  continues  well  cultivated,  and  ba- 
nanas and  corn  are  interspersed  with  cane.  The  road 
passes  through  numerous  cuts  and  over  numerous  cause- 
ways, while  the  same  character  of  cultivation  just  de- 
scribed continues.  Four  miles  beyond  San  Miguel,  the 
road  passes  through  a  peculiar  cut  in  white  rock,  and 
from  this  point  approaches  the  more  important  station 
of  Jaruco,  described  in  detail  elsewhere,  where  heavy 
grades  are  met.  This  town,  twenty-four  miles  distant 
from  Regla,  has  a  small  wooden  depot,  water  tank, 
and  three  side  tracks.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  banana 
grove  and  numerous  corn  fields.  Beyond  the  town 
the  country  becomes  more  open  and  level,  and  cane 
more  prominent.  At  a  distance  of  two  miles  is  a  name- 
less station  and  side  track,  with  a  branch  running  to 
a  central  to  the  south.  As  we  advance,  the  country 
becomes  still  more  open  but  less  cultivated ;  yet  it 
affords  fine  grazing,  and  in  the  past  has  been  well 
stocked  with  horses  and  cattle.  At  a  distance  of 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Regla  is  the  station  of  Bainoa, 
about  which  is  a  town  of  approximately  from  300  to  500 
inhabitants.  The  station  building  is  wood,  with  a  some- 
what extensive  platform  and  a  small  warehouse.  There 
are  three  side  tracks,  and  an  intermediate  track  branch- 
ing to  the  south.  The  surrounding  soil  is  exceedingly 
nch  and  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  bananas  and 
corn,  and  many  oranges  are  grown  in  this  locality. 
For  some  distance  the  road  now  passes  between  brush 
hedges,  and  some  three  miles  beyond  Bainoa  is  a  cluster 
°f  houses  and  a  short  side  track.  This  portion  of  the 
railway  line   is  exceedingly  good,  being   ballasted  with 
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stone.  A  mile  further  on  is  another  side  track  and 
small  station,  surrounded  by  fields  of  cane.  About  a 
mile  further  are  a  few  more  huts  and  another  station, 
the  country  being  level  and  cultivated  with  cane,  while  a 
lame  hill  rises  to  the  north.  Two  miles  further  on  is  a 
nameless  side  track,  surrounded  by  a  few  huts  among 
the  cane  fields,  which  are  once  more  extensive.  Shortly 
beyond  this  a  small  sugar  railroad  branches  to  the  south. 
The  somewhat  important  station  of  Aguacate  is  then 
reached,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  and  one-half  miles  from 
Regla.  The  town  has  about  1,000  inhabitants,  the 
houses  are  of  wood  and  stone,  and  there  is  a  large  sugar 
mill  about  a  mile  distant  to  the  north.  All  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich  in  cane  production,  while  palms 
are  plentifully  interspersed  among  the  fields.  The  sur- 
rounding country  now  becomes  brushy  and  uncultivated, 
while  we  pass  through  numerous  shallow,  rocky  cuts. 
Beyond  this  to  the  south  the  country  is  level,  while  to 
the  north  it  is  rocky,  and  as  we  advance,  brushy  and 
rocky  hills,  not  covered,  however,  with  a  growth  of  large 
trees,  appear.  The  station  of  Empalme,  just  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  province  of  Matanzas,  is  then  reached, 
a  little  more  than  one  and  one-half  miles  distant  from 
Aguacate,  and  about  thirty-eight  and  one-quarter  miles 
distant  from  Regla.  The  town  is  but  an  insignificant  ham- 
let as  regards  population,  but  is  a  somewhat  important 
junction  of  the  railroads,  with  a  fine,  new  stone  depot  into 
which  runs  the  line  from  Madruga  and  Giiines,  and  which 
continues  on  to  Matanzas,  constituting  a  double  track 
for  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  the  last-named  city. 

The  country  now  continues  broken,  rocky,  brushy, 
and  but  little  cultivated,  while  the  tracks  pass  through 
cuts  and  over  culverts  until  the  station  of  Ceiba  Mocha 
is  reached,  forty-three  and  four-fifth  miles  from  Regla. 
This  is  a  small  hamlet  of  a  dozen  or  two  houses  with  a 
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wooden  station  building.     About  the  place  are  wooded 
hills    to    the    southward ;    open    country    to    the    north. 
Two  miles  beyond  Ceiba  Mocha  is  Benavides,  an  unim- 
portant   hamlet    of    perhaps    ioo   inhabitants.     A   small 
sugar  road  branches  off  to  the  north  ;  then  the  main  line 
descends   a   steep  grade,  on  the   side  of  which  are  rich 
meadows  and  corn-fields  studded  with  native  huts.      A 
bridge  crosses  a  river  some  fifty  feet  or  more  in  width, 
and    the    country,  while    rolling,    becomes    more    open, 
although  there  is  a  ridge  of  hills  to  the  south,  while  to 
the  north  are  houses  and  cultivated  lands.     At  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty-three  miles  from  Regla  the  railroads  from 
La  Union  and  Jovellanos  join  the  line  from  Havana,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  further  the  line  enters  the  outskirts  of 
Matanzas,  following  it  to  the  south  and  finally  entering  a 
fine  station  in  the  city,  where  there  are  many  side  tracks 
and  the  usual  appurtenances  of  modern  railroading. 

Leaving  Matanzas  for  the  east,  the  road  ascends  a 
hill  at  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  curving  round  the  head 
of  the  bay  intersects  another  track  (Matanzas  Railroad), 
and  from  thence  on  it  is  a  double-track  line,  running 
at  the  rear  of  the  playa  (beach),  some  600  to  700  feet 
away,  leaving  the  bay  to  the  northeast  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles  from  Matanzas,  where  we  find  the  insignifi- 
cant station  of  Gelpi.  Up  to  this  point  the  country  is 
considerably  broken,  but  shortly  thereafter  it  becomes 
comparatively  level,  with  evidences  of  cultivation.  Five 
miles  out  the  Matanzas  Railroad,  which  has  so  far  been 
paralleled,  turns  southerly.  At  a  distance  of  six  and 
one-half  miles  from  Matanzas  and  sixty-one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Regla  is  the  small  station  of  Guanabana, 
situated  in  a  low  country,  with  scattered  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  immediately  adjacent  country  is  stony  and 
unproductive.  The  line  is  stone  ballasted,  and  ordi- 
narily in  good  condition.  Soon  the  soil  becomes  better, 
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and  cane,  bananas,  and  cattle  have  been  raised  in  the 
country  traversed.  Eight  and  one-half  miles  from  Matan- 
zas  and  sixty-three  and  one-half  miles  from  Regla  is  the 
small  station  of  Ibarra,  about  which  are  a  few  stone 
houses.  From  thence  to  the  next  station  the  country  is 
rough  and  stony,  and  several  streams  are  crossed,  one 
on  a  bridge  at  least  150  feet  long,  while  rock  cuts  are 
frequent. 

Caobas  is  now  reached,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  and 
one-half  miles  from  Matanzas  and  sixty-seven  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Regla.  Here  are  an  old  stone  station, 
water  tank,  and  a  few  houses.  The  adjacent  country, 
although  still  hilly  and  stony,  here  begins  to  improve, 
and  some  cultivation  is  seen.  At  a  distance  of  fourteen 
and  one-half  miles  from  Matanzas  and  sixty-nine  and 
one-half  miles  from  Regla,  the  important  town  of 
Limonar  is  reached,  where  there  is  an  old  station  and 
platform,  with  a  sugar  railroad  branching  to  the  south. 
The  country  continues  to  improve  in  an  agricultural 
way  for  a  short  distance,  when  some  poor  territory  is 
seen  at  the  south  of  the  track,  back  of  which  are  hills, 
some  wooded  and  others  barren  and  rocky.  The  road- 
bed is  excellent  here — well  ballasted  with  rock.  At  a 
distance  of  eighteen  and  three-quarter  miles  from  Ma- 
tanzas and  seventy-three  and  three-quarter  miles  from 
Regla  is  the  small  village  of  Sumidero,  with  a  station 
building  of  stone,  but  only  a  dozen  or  so  residences.  For 
a  short  distance  here  the  track  has  a  third  rail,  to  permit 
the  operation  of  narrow-gauge  cars.  Beyond  the  town 
the  country  becomes  more  open  and  with  a  better  char- 
acter of  soil,  but  there  is  more  grazing  land  than  cultiva- 
tion. High  hills  are  on  either  side  in  the  distance.  The 
roadbed,  although  stone  ballasted,  now  becomes  exceed- 
ingly rough.  Coliseo,  the  next  station,  is  distant  from 
Matanzas    twenty-two    and    one-half    miles,    and    from 
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Regla  seventy-seven  and  one-half  miles.  There  is  a  water 
tank  as  well  as  a  few  huts  here,  and  a  small  sugar  road 
branches  to  the  north.  The  road  now  comes  to  a  rich 
region  where  cane  is  plentiful,  and  where  divisional 
lines  are  shown  by  wire  fences  supported  upon  bamboo 
posts. 

The  station   of   Tosca  is  reached   at  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles  from  Matanzas  and  eighty  miles  from 
Regla.     There  are  five  or  six  side  tracks  here,  but  only 
a  few  houses.     The   country  continues   rich   and  level, 
covered  with  cane,  and  sugar  mills  scattered  about,  while 
the  population  seems  more  numerous  than  elsewhere  on 
the  road,  as  is  evidenced  by  huts  and  houses.      Wooded 
hills  are  in  the  distance,  and  we  now  enter  a  low  savanna, 
principally    utilized    as    meadow    land.      Shortly    before 
reaching  the  next  station  a  sugar  railroad  branches  to 
the  north,  and  several  streams  are  in  the  neighborhood. 
Cane  crops  are  extensive  in  the  locality,  but  there  is  no 
other  cultivation.     The  station  of  Madan  is  reached  at  a 
distance  of  thirty  and  one-half  miles  from  Matanzas  and 
eighty  and  one-half  miles  from   Regla.      There   is  little 
here  but  a  small  station  building  and  warehouses,  as  well 
as  a  water  tank.      The   population   probably   does   not 
number  more  than  fifty.     The  line  then  passes  through 
large  meadows  and  extensive  cane  fields,  among  which 
are  numerous  sugar  mills,  while  the  ceiba  (cottonwood) 
tree  is  thickly  interspersed  with  palms.     Just  before  leav- 
ing the  last  station  a  sugar  road  branches  to  the  north- 
ward, and  in  the  same  locality  there  is  a  large  water  tank, 
the  source  of  supply  being  from  wells.     At  a  distance  of 
thirty-three  and  one-half  miles  from  Matanzas  and  eighty- 
eight    and    one-quarter   miles    from    Regla,    Jovellanos 
(Bemba)  is  reached,  where  a  junction  is  made  with  the 
Cardenas  Railroad  system.     A  description  of  this  town 
has  been  given  elsewhere. 
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Havana  to  Pinar  del  Rio— Western  Railroad 

The  station  of  this  company  at  Havana,  known  as 
the  "Cristina,"  is  situated  not  far  from  that  of  the  two 
other  roads  which  enter  the  city  proper,  and  the  line 
runs  nearly  south,  crossing  the  Batabano  line  of  the 
United  Companies  near  Rincon. 

Its  first  suburban  station  is  Pinos,  four  and  one-third 
miles  distant  from  the  city  terminus.  The  next  important 
station  is  at  Arroyo  Naranjo,  elsewhere  described.  The 
railroad  here  crosses  the  calzada  running  to  Santiago  de 
las  Vegas,  and  the  surrounding  country  assumes  a  char- 
acter different  from  that  which  has  been  described  in 
connection  with  the  lines  of  the  United  Railways.  The 
town  is  chiefly  to  the  west  of  the  tracks.  Slightly  beyond, 
the  country  is  rolling,  and  is  quite  thoroughly  cultivated 
with  cane,  corn,  and  pineapples,  while  there  are  also  rich 
meadows.  A  deep  valley  is  crossed  by  the  longest  bridge 
on  the  line,  or  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  the  town  of  Cala- 
bazar,  which  lies  principally  to  the  right  of  the  track. 
Shortly  beyond  the  town  is  a  branch  track  running  to 
a  stone  quarry.  To  the  east  it  is  rolling  and  wooded, 
while  westward  there  is  less  cultivation. 

The  next  station  is  Rancho  Boyero,  nine  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Havana,  where  there  are  a  few  houses 
and  a  small  wooden  station.  The  calzada  from  Havana 
to  Rincon  is  crossed  at  this  point.  The  country  is  con- 
stantly growing  better  and  more  thoroughly  cultivated, 
the  principal  products  being  cane,  tobacco,  bananas,  and 
corn,  while  the  boundary  lines  are  indicated  by  fine 
hedges  of  cactus  and  other  plants. 

The  town  of  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  twelve  miles  from 
Havana,  is  next  reached.  This  quite  important  place, 
described  elsewhere,  is  situated   principally  east  of  the 
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tracks.  As  we  proceed,  the  country  is  still  well  cultivated, 
as  already  described,  but  in  the  distance  to  the  eastward 
is  a  long,  low  ridge  of  hills  paralleling  the  tracks.  To 
the  west  the  country  is  flat  and  very  highly  cultivated, 
with  numerous  houses  scattered  over  the  farms. 

Rincon  is  reached  at  a  distance  of  thirteen  and  three- 
quarter  miles  from  Havana,  and  just  beyond  this  town 
the  Batabano  line  of  the  United  Companies  is  crossed, 
as  already  described. 

The  line  now  runs  through  a  flat  country  showing 
considerable  cultivation,  with  stone  walls  dividing  the 
farms.  Then  an  ascent  is  made,  passing  through  a  deep 
rock  cut,  and  again  over  an  embankment,  reaching  the 
town  of  Salud,  nineteen  and  one-quarter  miles  from  Ha- 
vana. This  is  a  somewhat  important  place,  where  there 
is  a  big  station,  with  water  tank  and  side  tracks.  The 
surrounding  country  has  been  highly  cultivated  with 
cane,  and  is  level  and  open.  Cattle  have  flourished  in 
this  locality,  and  the  meadow  and  grazing  lands  are  fine. 
The  soil  is  of  a  rich,  reddish  variety.  The  town  of 
Gabriel  is  reached  at  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles  from 
Havana,  and  while  perhaps  not  possessing  over  six  or 
seven  hundred  inhabitants,  it  has  been  an  important  ship- 
ping point  for  the  rich  surrounding  agricultural  district. 
To  the  westward,  near  the  town,  are  one  or  more  large 
sugar  factories,  and  in  the  vicinity  there  is  some  guava 
cultivation  in  addition  to  the  other  forms  of  agriculture 
mentioned.  The  country  continues  of  the  same  rich  char- 
acter, and  the  town  of  Giiira  de  Melena  is  reached  at  a 
distance  of  twenty-seven  and  one-quarter  miles  from 
Havana.  About  this  place  are  large  fields  of  cane,  with 
good-sized  patches  of  banana.  Very  few  hedges  or 
walls  are  seen  dividing  the  farms  and  plantations.  The 
roads  in  the  surrounding  country  which  we  have  been 
passing    through   for  many  miles  are  exceedingly  poor 
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in  wet  weather.  This  is  owing  to  the  rich  character  of 
the  soil.  Near  the  station  last  mentioned  a  sugar  road 
branches  off  to  the  southwest.  From  this  point  the 
country  is  slightly  less  cultivated,  although  flat  and  open 
like  that  which  we  have  been  describing,  while  there  are 
some  large  sugar  plantations,  and  the  country  roads 
improve  in  character. 

After  passing  Guira  de  Melena,  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance, Alquizar  is  reached  at  a  distance  of  thirty-two 
and  one-third  miles  from  Havana.  Large  cane  fields 
are  once  more  in  evidence,  and  to  the  southwest  is  a 
large  sugar  mill,  connected  with  the  line  on  which  we  are 
travelling  by  a  narrow-gauge  railroad.  The  railroad  is 
now  lined  on  each  side  by  hedges,  but  the  surrounding 
country  does  not  show  many  of  these,  or  stone  walls. 
The  next  station  is  the  unimportant  one  of  Dagame, 
thirty-seven  and  one-fifth  miles  from  Havana.  The  cul- 
tivation becomes  less  as  we  progress,  until  the  town  of 
Canas  is  reached,  at  a  distance  of  forty  and  one-half  miles 
from  Havana,  this  being  the  first  station  in  the  province 
of  Pinar  del  Rio.  At  this  point  are  two  sugar  mills,  and 
a  railroad  track  branches  off  in  a  southerly  direction. 
The  population  is  perhaps  six  or  seven  hundred.  Out- 
croppings  of  rock  are  now  noted  on  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  country,  yet  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  there 
is  once  more  considerable  cultivation.  The  roads  in  this 
locality  seem  to  be  good.  Mountains  can  now  be  seen 
further  to  the  westward. 

The  next  station  is  Artemisa,  at  a  distance  of  forty- 
three  and  one-half  miles  from  Havana.  The  surrounding 
country  has  grown  better,  and  sugar  raising  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent.  The  country  now  becomes  more  undu- 
lating, and  once  more  there  is  less  cultivation,  no  cane  at 
all  being  in  sight.  The  next  station,  Mangas,  five  miles 
further  on,  has  but  a  handful  of  huts  about  it,  and  in 
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this  vicinity  are  some  excellent   meadows,  with  a  little 
corn  and   tobacco  cultivation.     The  road  now  becomes 
rougher,  and  the  surrounding  country  wild  and  unculti- 
vated, although  occasionally  fine  meadows  are  seen.     The 
railroad  no  longer  has  fences  or  walls  beside  it,  and  very 
few  such  indications  of  boundary  are  now  visible.     Occa- 
sionally some  corn,  cane,  and  tobacco  may  be  seen,  while 
in  the  distance  glimpses  are  had  of  extensive  pine  forests. 
Punta   Brava,    the   next   station,    distant    fifty-one    miles 
from   Havana,  is  little   more   than   an   ordinary  wooden 
station.     The  country  continues  much  the  same  as  that 
last  described,  although  in  the  past  some  cattle  have  been 
raised,  and  the  meadows  are  better  and  more  extensive. 
The  next  station  is  the  somewhat  important  town  of 
Candelaria,  fifty-seven  miles  from  Havana,  at  which  point 
the  mountains  come  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
track.      The   immediate   country   continues    flat,    but    is 
somewhat  heavily  wooded.      Little  cultivation  is  in  sight 
until  we  approach  the  town  of  San  Cristobal,  sixty-two 
and   one-half    miles  from   Havana,  which  is  reached  by- 
crossing  the  river  on  a  fine  iron  trestle  bridge  some  150 
feet  long,  and,  immediately  afterward,  one  of  the  more 
important  calzadas  of  the  province.      In  this  vicinity  fine 
meadows  are  once  more  common,  and  close  to  the  town 
the  country,  which  is  more  hilly,  is  better  cultivated  with 
corn,  tobacco,  and  banana.     Leaving  the  town,  embank- 
ments, trestles,  and  cuts  are  met  with,  and  wire  fences 
are  observable  dividing  the  farms,  which  resemble  those 
seen  before  reaching  San  Cristobal.    The  station  of  Taco- 
Taco,  sixty-nine  miles  from  Havana,  is  the  next  on  the 
line.    This  is  an  unimportant  hamlet.     Leaving  this  place, 
a  long  trestle  of  perhaps  175  feet  is  crossed,  and  culverts, 
cuts,  and  small  trestles  are  frequent.     The  country  near 
the  railroad  continues  level,  but  there  are  hills  in  the 
distance. 
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The  next  station  is  the  unimportant  one  of  Palacios. 
There  are  mountains  four  or  five  miles  away,  but  the  im- 
mediate country  becomes  less  broken,  and,  as  Paso  Real 
is  reached,  at  a  distance  of  eighty-three  and  one-half  miles 
from   Havana,  tobacco  fields  become  common.      In  the 
past  it  has  been  a  good  locality  for  cattle  raising.     The 
town    is    small,   consisting  of    but    twenty-five   or  thirty 
houses,  but  it  has  possessed  some  importance  as  a  ship- 
ping point.     Just  beyond  this  town  a  river  is  crossed  on 
a  wooden  trestle  bridge  probably  150  feet  long,  and  while 
no  important  villages  exist,  scattered  huts  and  hamlets  are 
observable,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  eighty-seven  miles 
from    Havana  there  is  a  nameless   station   from  which, 
probably,  a  branch  line  has  been  built  to  the  baths  of 
San    Diego,    while   there   are   some   good   roads   in   this 
locality  running  in  the  same  direction.     A  growth  of  tim- 
ber is  now  passed  through,  and  the  station  of  Herradura, 
eighty-nine  and  one-half  miles  from  Havana,  is  reached. 
This  is  an  unimportant  town,  but  there  is  a  fairly  good 
agricultural  country  close   to   it,  devoted   principally  to 
tobacco  culture  and  cattle  raising.     The  mountains  now 
lie  five  or  six  miles  to  the  north,  and  we  advance  onward 
over  a  few  trestles,  stone  bridges,  culverts,  and  through 
cuts  until  the  town  of  Consolacion  del  Sur  is  reached, 
ninety-four  and   one-half    miles   from    Havana,    and  six 
miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Pinar  del   Rio.      Here  we 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  tobacco  district.      For  some  time 
this  was   the   terminus   of    the    railway  line,  which   has 
since  been  extended  to  Pinar  del   Rio,  about   105  miles 
from  Havana. 

Marianao  Railroad  (Ferro  Carril  de  Marianao) 

This  is  a  local  steam  railway  line  from  Havana  to 
Marianao  and  the  beach,  La  Playa  de  Marianao,  having 
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a  total  of  about  nine  miles  of  single  track,  well  con- 
structed with  sixty-pound  steel  rails,  thoroughly  bal- 
lasted, and  while  owned  by  an  English  company  the 
equipment  is  American.  There  are  no  intermediate 
stations  of  importance,  with  the  exception  of  Puentes 
Grandes,  where  a  good  water  power  has  been  partially 
developed.  The  route  followed  from  the  city  is  in 
the  main  similar  to  that  of  the  United  Railways  Com- 
pany. 

Good  views  are  had  of  the  city,  and  the  suburban 
district  traversed  is  attractive  and  interesting,  present- 
ing first,  after  leaving  Havana,  market  gardens  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  then  handsome  country  homes,  a 
small  old-fashioned  cemetery  or  two,  and  then  glimpses 
of  pineapple  and  tobacco  culture.  The  business  of  the 
company  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  profitable,  for 
while  it  has  little  freight  traffic,  it  carries  annually  about 
800,000  passengers,  averaging,  perhaps,  about  thirty  cents 
fare  each,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  service  the  operat- 
ing expenses  must  be  comparatively  low. 

Regla  and  Guanabacoa  Railroad 

The  Regla  and  Guanabacoa  Railroad  is  a  local 
line,  only  two  and  one-half  miles  long,  connecting  the 
two  towns  mentioned,  one  of  the  termini  being  at  one 
of  the  ferries  at  Regla,  and  the  other  at  the  outskirts  of 
Guanabacoa,  with  no  intermediate  stations.  It  is  owned 
by  a  single  individual,  who  is  also  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  ferry  lines  from  Havana  to  Regla.  While  the  ferry 
is  said  to  have  been  a  successful  financial  venture,  the 
railroad  itself  is  not  considered  to  have  been  so,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough  into  the  city 
of  Guanabacoa.  The  road  is  well  constructed,  however, 
and  has  valuable  terminal  facilities  at  the  Regla  end. 
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Matanzas    Railroad  (Ferro    Carril   de   Matanzas), 
from  Matanzas  to  Cumanayagua 

This  is  a  well-constructed  line,  stone  ballasted  for 
most  of  its  route,  traversing  rich  sugar  districts,  such  as 
have  been  described  in  connection  with  the  other  rail- 
roads in  Matanzas  Province,  with  the  exception  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Matanzas  itself.  It 
commences  at  the  Garcia  station  in  the  city  of  Matanzas, 
and,  as  described  in  connection  with  the  Jovellanos  route 
of  the  United  Railways  Company,  on  leaving  Matanzas 
closely  parallels  that  line  to  beyond  Guanabana,  the 
stations  up  to  this  point  being  identical  with  those  of 
the  United  Railways  Company;  namely,  Gelpi,  four  and 
one-third  miles  distant  from  Matanzas,  and  Guanabana, 
seven  and  one-half  miles  distant.  From  this  point  the 
road  takes  a  more  southerly  course  to  the  next  station, 
which  is  the  somewhat  important  village  of  Cidra,  dis- 
tant from  Matanzas  twelve  and  one-half  miles.  The 
next  station  is  Sabanilla  del  Encomendador,  sixteen  and 
three-quarter  miles  from  Matanzas,  a  still  more  important 
point.  At  a  distance  of  twenty-one  and  three-quarter 
miles  from  Matanzas,  Union  is  reached,  also  important, 
especially  as  connection  is  there  made  with  one  of  the 
lines  of  the  United  Railways  Company.  From  this  point 
the  road  turns  almost  directly  east,  and  the  next  station 
is  Bolondron,  nearly  twenty-eight  miles  from  Matanzas. 
This  is  a  place  of  some  importance.  Next  is  Giiira,  an 
unimportant  station,  slightly  over  thirty-one  and  one-half 
miles  from  Matanzas,  which  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  more  important  place  of  similar  name  in  the 
province  of  Havana.  Next  is  Montalvo  (Navajas), 
thirty-six  miles  from  Matanzas,  another  junction  with 
the  Cardenas-Jucaro  system,  which  has  been  mentioned 
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in  connection  with  that  road.  Still  proceeding  eastward, 
at  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  and  one-half  miles  is  Corral 
Falso,  an  unimportant  station.  Still  further,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty-four  and  one-half  miles  from  Matanzas,  is 
La  Isabel,  nothing  much  but  a  hamlet,  which  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  more  important  place  of  similar 
name  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara.  Fifty-eight  miles 
from  Matanzas  is  Cuevitas,  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, which  has  been  described  in  detail  elsewhere. 
Next  is  the  unimportant  village  of  Baro,  a  little  over 
fifty-seven  and  one-half  miles  from  Matanzas.  Then  at 
a  distance  of  nearly  sixty-four  miles  from  Matanzas  is 
Guareiras,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Cardenas- 
Jiicaro  Railroad,  at  which  point  the  line  which  we  are 
following  intersects  a  branch  of  that  road.  Next,  at  a 
distance  of  sixty-nine  and  one-half  miles  from  Matanzas, 
is  the  unimportant  station  of  Carrillo.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  exceedingly  rich  in  cane  production  for  many 
miles  in  all  directions.  The  next  and  last  station  is 
Cumanayagua,  the  railroad  station  for  the  important 
town  of  Colon,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  Santa 
Clara  line  of  the  Cardenas-Jiicaro  road. 

Navajas-Jaguey  Branch  of  the  Matanzas 
Railroad 

This  leaves  the  main  line  at  Montalvo  (Navajas), 
running  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  in  a 
south-southeast  direction,  through  a  rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict. There  are  no  stations  of  importance  thereon,  but 
such  as  there  are  come  in  the  following  order,  proceed- 
ing south  from  Montalvo  :  Pedroso,  Torriente,  which  is 
shown  on  the  maps  as  the  southern  terminal  of  the  road, 
but  which  is  actually  not  so  ;  Crimea,  Jaguey  Grande, 
and  finally  Murga. 
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The  Cardenas-Jucaro    Railroad;    Cardenas — Santo 
Domingo — Santa  Clara 

This  general  system — the  Cardenas-Jucaro  Railroad 
— commences  at  a  fine  terminal  station  in  the  city  of  Car- 
denas, and  runs  in  a  generally  southern  direction  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Jovellanos.  Leaving  the  city  of  Car- 
denas, it  crosses  a  marshy  tract  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  passing  the  large  railroad  shops  of  the  company, 
and  going  on  to  a  country  which  is  little  cultivated,  but 
is  more  solid  in  its  character,  and  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  cactus  hedges.  No  elevation  is  in  sight,  excepting 
hills  far  away  to  the  east.  Some  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  town  cane  appears,  stone  walls  are  frequent, 
and  huts  are  seen  surrounded  with  banana  plants.  At  a 
distance  of  four  miles  the  cane  has  become  much  denser 
and  a  ridge  of  hills  is  seen.  A  mile  or  so  to  the  west- 
ward a  small  sugar  railroad  comes  in  from  the  east. 
Rich,  red  soil  covered  with  cane  continues,  and  at  a 
distance  of  five  miles  a  sugar  railroad  runs  off  to  a  large 
central  to  the  westward. 

At  a  distance  of  seven  and  one-half  miles  the  first 
station  is  reached — that  of  Contreras,  where  there  is  a 
good  stone  depot,  with  a  stone  warehouse,  and  platforms 
for  handling  sugar  and  cattle,  although  only  some  fifteen 
frame  houses  constitute  the  hamlet.  The  country  con- 
tinues level,  but  for  two  or  three  miles  there  is  little  cul- 
tivation and  the  surrounding  country  is  brushy  and  plen- 
tifully sprinkled  with  palms.  Then  there  are  slightly 
greater  evidences  of  cultivation,  and  again,  at  about 
eleven  miles  distant  from  Cardenas,  there  is  a  fine,  level 
prairie,  with  a  sugar  road  running  to  the  west.  Wire 
fences  are  more  common  in  this  locality  than  stone  walls 
and  hedges.     Once  more  cane  is  plentifully  cultivated, 
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and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  next  station,  Cimarrones,  some 
bananas  are  seen.  We  are  now  thirteen  and  three- 
quarter  miles  from  Cardenas,  and  are  at  an  important 
shipping  point  for  sugar,  where  there  is  a  good  stone 
station,  a  stone  warehouse,  and  stock  chute,  for  many 
cattle  have  been  raised  in  this  vicinity.  The  same  level 
country  continues,  producing  much  cane,  and  Jovellanos 
(Bemba),  sixteen  and  three-quarter  miles  from  Cardenas, 
is  reached.  Connection  is  here  made  with  the  Matanzas 
line  of  the  United  Railways  Company.  Large  sugar 
mills  are  frequently  seen  in  the  vicinity.  At  a  distance 
of  twenty  and  one-half  miles  from  Cardenas  are  the 
ruins  of  a  stone  station,  while  a  sugar  railroad  branches 
off  to  some  estates  to  the  south.  There  is  almost  an 
entire  absence  of  wagon  roads  in  this  vicinity.  While 
cane  continues,  the  land  is  less  fertile,  and  projecting 
through  the  soil  are  "  dog  teeth,"  so-called,  being  sharp, 
pointed  pieces  of  rock  underlying  the  soil. 

At  a  distance  of  twenty-three  and  one-half  miles  from 
Cardenas  a  narrow-gauge  sugar  railroad  parallels  the 
main  line  and  the  station  of  Quintana  is  reached,  where 
there  is  a  good  stone  building,  but  practically  no  sur- 
rounding residences  of  any  kind.  The  dog  teeth  re- 
ferred to,  which  have  been  disappearing,  reappear  at  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Cardenas ;  but 
a  mile  further  on  the  cultivation  is  better,  and  with  the 
cane,  which  has  been  so  common,  is  seen  some  banana 
cultivation. 

Perico  is  the  next  station,  twenty-eight  and  one-half 
miles  from  Cardenas.  Here  is  a  large  station  warehouse, 
and  a  town  of  perhaps  1,000  inhabitants,  a  good  portion 
of  which  are  Chinese.  Beyond  the  town  are  extensive 
grazing  meadows,  which  in  the  past  have  been  filled  with 
cattle.  These  are  divided  up  by  wire  fences.  The  road, 
which  for  a  considerable  distance  has  been  ballasted  with 
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earth  only,  and,  consequently,  is  exceedingly  rough  in  wet 
weather,  is  once  more  stone  ballasted  and  in  fair  condi- 
tion. The  country  continues  flat  and  open,  being  divided 
between  grazing  and  cane  lands.  The  station  of  Retamal 
is  next  reached,  being  distant  thirty-three  and  one-half 
miles  from  Cardenas.  This  consists  of  little  more  than 
the  stone  station  itself.  A  sugar  road  branches  off  to  the 
south  at  this  point,  and  a  short  distance  beyond  the  sta- 
tion a  bridge  ioo  feet  or  more  in  length  is  crossed.  The 
surrounding  country  is  not  cultivated,  but  is  fine  grazing 

land. 

The  important  town  of  Colon  is  reached,  thirty-six 
and  one-half  miles  from  Cardenas.     Immediately  beyond 
the  town  the  railroad  passes  over  a  new  bridge,  on  stone 
abutments,  about  which  are  beautiful  meadows.     Just  be- 
yond this  is  seen  a  large  sugar  mill,  from  which  a  small 
railroad  runs  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  a  mile  or  so 
further  a  similar  road  branches  to  the  north,  cane  once 
more  being  seen.      Half  a  mile  further  another  bridge 
is   crossed,  and  we   continue  on   through   a   country  of 
meadows  and  cane  fields,  reaching  the  station  of  Agihca, 
forty-three  miles  from  Cardenas.      Here  there  is  little  but 
a  stone  station  building.     From  the  station  the  railroad 
descends  a  steep  grade  and  crosses  another  bridge  per- 
haps ioo  feet  long.     Just  beyond  this  a  branch  track  runs 
to  a  sugar  mill  to  the  north,  and  other  extensive  bridges 
are  crossed  within  a  distance  of  not  much  over  a  mile. 
Then  another  sugar  road    branches    to   the  south,  and 
again  a  mile  further  a  similar  road  branches  to  the  north. 
Macagua,    which    is    described    elsewhere,    is    now 
reached,  at  a  distance  of  forty-eight  and  one-half  miles 
from  Cardenas.   Here  are  station  buildings  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  a  town  of  5,000  people.      In  addition  to 
the  usual  cane,  bananas  and  corn  are  cultivated  in  this 
locality,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  regions 
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in  all  Cuba.  As  we  continue  on,  the  country  becomes 
less  populated  and  the  soil  poorer,  while  the  railroad 
track  is  once  more  earthen  ballast.  The  next  station 
is  San  Pedro,  fifty-seven  miles  distant  from  Cardenas. 
This  has  a  population  of  only  about  one  or  two  hundred, 
but  has  possessed  some  importance  as  a  shipping  point. 
Proceeding  onward,  the  surface  of  the  country  possesses 
cane  fields  interspersed  with  brush  fields,  and  the  town 
of  Alvarez  is  reached  at  a  distance  of  sixty-two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Cardenas.  This  is  the  centre  of  the 
charcoal  industry.  The  surrounding  conditions  continue 
the  same,  and  the  station  of  Mordazo  is  reached,  sixty- 
seven  and  one-half  miles  from  Cardenas.  Here  there 
are  only  about  a  dozen  houses  and  a  wooden  station. 
The  form  of  vegetation  in  this  locality  is  of  a  different 
variety  from  that  which  has  heretofore  been  seen.  The 
country  now  becomes  wilder  and  less  cultivated,  and  is 
to  a  certain  extent  heavily  wooded. 

The  town  of  Manacas  is  reached  at  a  distance  of 
seventy-five  and  one-half  miles  from  Cardenas.  There 
are  sugar  estates  in  the  vicinity,  but  none  in  sight.  The 
town  has  a  population  of  perhaps  300  native  Cubans, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  Chinese.  A  little  beyond 
the  town  a  sugar  road  branches  off  to  the  left,  and  corn 
and  cane  are  to  be  seen.  Still  further  on,  the  cane  be- 
comes plentiful  to  the  south,  and  then  to  the  north,  and 
bananas  and  corn  are  also  seen.  The  next  station  is 
Santo  Domingo,  distant  eighty-one  and  one-quarter 
miles  from  Cardenas.  Here  there  is  a  wooden  station 
and  warehouse,  surrounded  by  only  a  few  dwellings,  al- 
though a  town  of  the  same  name  lies  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  away,  with  possibly  300  inhabitants.  Here  junc- 
tion is  made  with  the  Sagua  Railroad,  which  affords  con- 
action  for  the  city  of  Santa  Clara  and  other  points  in 
Ae  province  of  that  name. 
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Cardenas -J  ucaro  Railroad,    Montalvo  (Navajas) 

Line 

The  route  of  the  Montalvo  line  is  over  the  same 
track  as  the  company's  Santa  Clara  line,  already  de- 
scribed, as  far  as  Jovellanos  (Bemba),  and  from  this 
point  it  continues  about  ten  and  one-half  miles  further, 
branching  off  from  the  main  line  at  nearly  right  angles 
in  a  southwesterly  direction.  There  are  only  two  sta- 
tions beyond  Jovellanos,  both  unimportant — Medina, 
twenty-four  and  one-fifth  miles  from  Cardenas,  and 
Montalvo  (Navajas),  twenty-seven  and  one-quarter  miles 
from  Cardenas.  At  the  last-named  point  it  intersects 
with  the  line  of  the  Matanzas  Railway  Company,  afford- 
ing connections  with  the  east  and  west.  The  country 
surrounding  the  extension  which  we  are  now  describing 
is  very  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  our  description  of 
the  main  line  about  Jovellanos ;  the  roadbed  of  the 
branch,  however,  not  being  in  so  good  a  condition. 

Cardenas-J ucaro  Railroad,   Aguada  Line 

The  Aguada  line  is  second  in  importance  to  the 
company's  main  line,  and  starts  from  the  same  station 
in  Cardenas,  but  almost  immediately  after  passing  the 
railroad  shops  turns  southeastward,  and  following  this 
general  direction,  constitutes  an  independent  route  fifty- 
nine  and  one-half  miles  long. 

The  first  station  from  Cardenas  is  San  Anton,  an 
unimportant  point  in  the  sugar  belt,  eleven  miles  from 
Cardenas.  Three  miles  further  is  the  similar  station  of 
Recreo,  and  seven  and  one-half  miles  further,  still  an- 
other unimportant  station,  Artemisal  Nuevo,  from  which 
a  branch  line  goes  to  Macagua.      Three  miles  beyond  is 
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the  slightly  more  important  village  of  Laguna  Grande 
de  Pijuan,  distant  from  Cardenas  nearly  twenty-five  miles. 
Five  and  one-half  miles  further,  at  a  total  distance  of  thirty 
and  one-half  miles  from  Cardenas,  is  the  important  town 
of  Colon,  described  elsewhere.  At  this  point  the  branch 
crosses  the  main  Santa  Clara  line  of  the  company,  and 
then  proceeds  southward.  The  next  station  is  Retamal, 
two  and  one-half  miles  from  Colon  and  thirty-three 
miles  from  Cardenas,  possessing  no  special  importance. 
Gispert  is  the  next  station,  four  and  one-half  miles 
further,  which  is  a  similar  hamlet.  Six  and  one-half  miles 
beyond  is  Guareiras,  at  a  total  distance  of  forty-three 
and  one-half  miles  from  Cardenas.  Slightly  short  of 
four  miles  distant  is  Calimete,  the  most  important  town 
after  passing  Colon,  slightly  over  forty-seven  miles  from 
Cardenas.  Nearly  all  of  the  maps  show  this  railway 
line  as  terminating  at  this  point,  but  it  actually  extends 
further.  Four  and  one-half  miles  distant  is  Amarillasr 
which  is  little  but  a  hamlet,  fifty-one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Cardenas.  Still  further  is  Aguada  de  Pasageros, 
the  terminus  of  the  branch,  fifty-nine  and  one-half  miles 
from  Cardenas.  The  character  of  construction  of  this 
line,  while  good  in  many  respects,  is  not  up  to  that  of 
the  main  stem,  but  the  country  traversed  is  similar  in 
all  respects. 

Cardenas-Jucaro    Railroad,     Branch    from     Recreo 

to  Itabo 

The  route  from  Recreo  to  Itabo  starts  from  Recreo, 
on  the  Aguada  line  of  this  company,  and  runs  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  the  first  station  being  the  small  hamlet 
of  Sabanilla  de  la  Palma,  four  and  one-third  miles  dis- 
tant. Nine  and  one-half  miles  from  Recreo  is  the  next 
station,  Hato  Nuevo,  which  is  also  unimportant,  and  the 
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terminal  of  the  branch  at  Itabo  is  reached,  at  a  distance 
of  thirteen  and  three-fifth  miles  from  Recreo.  The  ter- 
minus is  a  point  of  not  much  greater  importance  than 
the  intermediate  stations.  The  country  adjacent  to  the 
branch  is  rich  agriculturally,  being  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  main  stem  of  the  system. 
The  branch  is  standard  gauge,  like  the  other  routes  of 
the  company,  but   is  in  poor  condition. 

Branch  Line  from  Artemisal  Nuevo  to  Macagua 

A  branch  line  from  Artemisal  Nuevo  to  Macagua 
leaves  the  Aguada  line  of  the  Cardenas-Jiicaro  Railroad 
from  the  first-named  town.  The  country  surrounding  it 
is  similar  to  that  described  in  connection  with  the  other 
routes  of  the  company,  and  the  general  direction  which 
it  follows  is  easterly.  After  leaving  Artemisal  the  first 
station  is  Banagiiises,  an  unimportant  town  eight  and 
three-quarter  miles  distant.  Slightly  less  than  five  miles 
beyond  this  is  the  more  important  town  of  San  Jose  de 
los  Ramos,  and  four  miles  further  is  the  terminal  of  the 
branch  at  Macagua,  seventeen  and  one-third  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  main  line.  As  will  be  noted  from  the 
special  description  of  the  last-named  town  elsewhere,  it 
is  an  exceedingly  important  point,  and  the  surrounding 
country  through  which  the  branch  line  passes  is  rich  in 
sugar,  which  is  worked  on  as  large  a  scale  in  this  locality 
as  in  any  portion  of  the  island  ;  consequently,  numerous 
sugar  mills  are  seen. 

Cienfuegos  to  Santa  Clara 

Proceeding  from  a  fairly  good  station  in  the  city  of 
Cienfuegos,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  the  Cienfue- 
gos-Santa   Clara  line  crosses  a  river  on  an  iron  girder 
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bridge  some  sixty  feet  long,  almost  immediately  entering 
a  fine  agricultural  country  in  which  there  is  much  cane 
and  many  sugar  mills.  At  a  distance  of  five  miles  the 
country  becomes  hilly  and  brushy,  although  still  well 
cultivated,  and  the  road  passes  over  embankments  and 
through  rock  cuts,  which  character  of  territory  continues 
until  the  first  station  of  importance,  Palmira,  is  reached, 
at  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  This  is  an  active,  commer- 
cial town  of  about  3,000  population.  The  country,  al- 
though similar  to  that  which  we  have  described,  becomes 
more  open,  and  is  rich  in  cane,  and  was  formerly  rich 
in  cattle.  At  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles  is  a  flag  station 
called  Arrieta.  Further  on  a  small  bridge  is  crossed, 
and  shortly  beyond  is  a  nameless  hamlet,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  the  line  is  intersected  by  a  small  sugar  road. 
This  immediate  locality  is  exceedingly  rich  in  cane,  and 
several  sugar  mills  are  in  existence,  and  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  and  one-half  miles  is  the  small  town  of  Camarones. 
From  this  point  the  country  becomes  more  rolling,  al- 
though still  rich,  until  Cruces  is  reached,  at  a  distance 
of  nineteen  and  one-quarter  miles,  where  a  junction  is 
made  with  the  Sagua  la  Grande  road.  The  line  now 
turns  more  toward  the  northeast,  the  country  continuing 
rolling,  and  four  miles  further  on  is  the  unimportant  sta- 
tion of  Angelita.  Five  miles  further,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-seven  and  one-half  miles  from  Cienfuegos,  is  the 
somewhat  important  town  of  Ranchuelo,  the  country 
continuing  of  the  same  character  as  that  before  described, 
only  less  cultivated,  and  more  devoted  to  cattle  raising. 
Slightly  over  six  miles  further,  at  a  distance  of  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  miles  from  Cienfuegos,  is  the  im- 
portant town  of  Esperanza.  This  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
especially  rich  and  formerly  well  cultivated  country. 
From  this  point  the  line  turns  almost  at  right  angles  in 
an  easterly  direction  toward  the  city  of  Santa  Clara,  the 
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only  intermediate  station  being  the  insignificant  hamlet 
of  Azotea.  Santa  Clara  is  reached  at  a  distance  of 
forty-two  and  one-half  miles  from  Cienfuegos. 

Concha  to  Cruces  (Ferro  Carril  Sagua  la  Grande) 

This  system  commences  at  Concha,  known  also  as 
La  Isabela,  and  by  one  or  two  other  local   titles,  all  of 
which  practically  mean   the   seaport  for  the   important 
town  of  Sagua  la  Grande.     The  terminus  proper  of  the 
road  is  at  that  portion  of  the  town  known  as  La  Boca, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  low,  brushy  marsh.      For  some 
two  or  three  miles  the  route  is  along  the  top  of  a  raised 
embankment,  with   no  cultivation,  but  on  each   side  of 
the   track  are  low   meadows,  which  in  times   past  have 
been  filled  with  cattle.     The  road  follows  a  "  bee  line," 
and  is  well  ballasted  with  stone.      Five  miles  from  the 
terminus  is  a  small,  nameless   side  track,  and  a  station 
with  a  stock  chute.     The  adjoining  country  has  become 
hard  and  firm,  although  still  low  and  uncultivated,  being 
used  for  grazing  purposes,  with  but  few  division  fences ; 
at  a  distance  of  seven  and  one-half  miles,  however,  culti- 
vation begins,  and  there  are  large  sugar  estates,  with  a 
number  of  narrow-gauge  railroads  in  the  vicinity.     Just 
before  entering  the  first  station  there  is  a  large  sugar 
mill  at  the  west  of  the  track.     At  a  distance  of  eleven 
miles    is    the    important    station    of    Sagua   la  Grande. 
The  railroad  station  is  of  brick  and  stone,  modern  and 
roomy.     Interesting   sights    are    seen    as    the   traveller 
passes  through  the  town,  one  being  an  old  loop-holed 
tower   in    ruins,  built  originally    for    protection    against 
pirates,  while  a  good  view  is  also  had  of  the  cemetery. 
The    adjoining    wagon    roads    are    exceedingly    P°01, 
Some  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Sagua,  a  long  wooden 
trestle  is  crossed,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  not  cu  - 
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tivated,  being  given  up  to  cattle  and  a  growth  of  under- 
brush. Shortly  beyond  this  is  an  iron  girder  bridge,  the 
centre  of  a  causeway  finely  maintained.  The  country  is 
now  becoming  rich  in  cane,  and  hills  are  seen  in  the 
distance.  Sitiecito,  the  next  station,  is  fourteen  and 
one-half  miles  from  La  Boca,  and  consists  of  a  wooden 
station  and  eight  or  ten  houses,  yet  from  this  insignificant 
station  there  have  been  made  large  shipments  of  sugar. 

Proceeding,  the  country  becomes  somewhat  hilly, 
but  is  still  open  and  well  cultivated  with  cane,  while  an 
occasional  corn-field  is  seen,  and  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  last  station  a  long  trestle  and  bridge 
of  probably  200  feet  is  passed.  Near  this  to  the  east- 
ward is  a  large  central  with  railroad  accommodations. 
The  country  once  more  becomes  level,  and  consists 
principally  of  meadows  and  grazing  land,  which  in  days 
gone  by  were  well  stocked  with  horses  and  cattle.  At 
a  distance  of  twenty-three  and  one-half  miles  from  La 
Boca  is  the  small  station  of  Rodrigo,  where  there  is  a 
good  stone  depot,  ample  platform  accommodations,  and 
warehouses  for  sugar  and  molasses.  The  town  has  some 
250  inhabitants.  Its  immediate  surroundings  are  some- 
what brushy.  Passing  onward  through  a  low  country, 
principally  given  to  cattle  raising,  within  a  short  distance 
we  come  to  a  highly  cultivated  district,  growing  corn 
and  bananas,  and  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
last  station  is  a  small,  nameless  flag  station,  where  there 
is  a  large  sugar  mill,  and  a  small  sugar  road  branching 
to  the  east.  Further  on,  corn  is  interspersed  with  cane, 
and  the  district  in  the  past  has  been  noted  for  the  fine 
quality  of  horses  raised  there.  The  road,  which  has 
been  stone  ballasted  for  nearly  its  entire  length,  passes 
by,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the  town  of  Santo 
Domingo,  where  it  connects  with  the  Cardenas  and 
Jucaro  system,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles  from 
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La  Boca.     From  this  point  the  line  runs  southeasterly 
to  Esperanza,  from  which  connections  are  made  to  the 
city  of  Santa  Clara.     Whether  this  is  controlled  by  the 
road  we  are  describing,  or  is  an  extension  of  the  Car- 
denas and  Jucaro  system,  is  not  quite  clear.     Continuing 
southward,  the  country  is  still  level,  but  the  soil  changes 
to  one  of  a  sandy  character,  very  similar  to  the  tobacco 
lands  of  Pinar  del  Rio.     For  some  distance  from  Santo 
Domingo,  corn,  cane,  bananas,  and  garden  truck,  as  well 
as  some  tobacco,  are  raised,  but  further  on  there  is  but 
little  cultivation  of  any  kind.     The  station  of  San  Marcos 
is  reached  at  a  distance  of  six  and  one-half  miles  from 
Santo   Domingo,  and   thirty-six  and    one-quarter   miles 
from   La  Boca.     Beyond   San    Marcos   cultivation   once 
more  begins,  and  the  character  of  the  country  continues 
level  and  improved,  and  about  three  and  one-half  miles 
further  on  there  is  much  cane  to  the  westward,  followed 
by  extensive  meadows  and  grazing  land,  and  again  with 
cane.     The   line   has   been   partly  ballasted  with   earth, 
and  is  correspondingly  rough,  but  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  miles  from  Santo   Domingo  it  is  once  more  stone 
ballasted.     Crossing  two  or  three  small  bridges,  the  town 
of  Las  Lajas  is  reached,  at  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles 
from  Santo  Domingo,  and  about  forty-three  miles  from 
La  Boca.     This  is  a  remarkably  clean-looking  town  of 
some  size,  where  there  is  a  stone  depot,  a  storehouse, 
and  side  tracks. 

The  country  now  continues  good,  but  the  roadbed 
is  exceedingly  bad.  Cane  becomes  more  abundant  than 
ever,  and  many  sugar  mills  are  to  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. Before  reaching  the  terminus,  great  meadows  are 
passed  through,  and  hills  are  seen  in  the  distance. 

The  terminus,  Las  Cruces,  is  forty-eight  and  one- 
third  miles  from  La  Boca.  Junction  is  here  made  with 
the  Santa  Clara  and  Cienfuegos  railroads,  the  trains  of 
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both  lines  entering  the  same  station,  which  is  a  modern 
structure. 

Encrucijada  Line 

This  is  a  branch  of  the  main  system  running  south- 
easterly from  Sitiecito,  for  a  distance  of  approximately 
twenty  miles.  It  runs  through  a  rich  cane  and  cattle 
country,  of  which  we  cannot  give  a  detailed  description. 

The  first  station  upon  the  line  is  an  insignificant 
hamlet,  Sitio  Grande,  four  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
junction.  Four  and  one-half  miles  further  on  is  the  small 
station  of  Cifuentes,  and  eight  miles  further  on  is  the 
slightly  more  important  one  of  Mata,  and  nearly  four 
and  one-half  miles  further  the  terminal  of  the  line,  En- 
crucijada, a  town  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  which 
possesses  some  importance  as  a  shipping  point. 

San  Cayetano-Vinales  Railroad 

This  line  is  a  narrow-gauge  road,  two  and  one-half 
feet  wide,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  not  shown  on  ordinary 
maps,  but  running  from  the  little  port  of  San  Cayetano 
to  the  town  of  Vinales.  The  only  other  stations  are 
at  Dolores  and  Soledad. 

Trinidad  Railroad 

It  is  questionable  if  the  above  is  the  correct  title  for 
this  particular  road,  of  which  the  writer  can  find  no  official 
description,  yet  he  personally  knows  that  it  is  in  existence 
and  is  of  standard  gauge,  with  a  somewhat  rough  roadbed, 
and  in  bad  condition  generally.  Its  seashore  terminus 
is  at  Casilda,  the  harbor  for  the  important  city  of  Trini- 
dad on  the  southern  coast,  which  is  four  miles  distant 
from  the  port.  It  runs  through  a  somewhat  mountainous 
country,  northeasterly,  terminating  at  Fernandez,  about 
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twenty-two  miles  from  the  seashore  terminal,  and  there 
are  no  important  way  stations.  This  road  is  shown  on 
the  military  map. 

Las  Tunas  Railroad,  from  Zaza  to  Valle  (or 
Sancti  Spiritus),  Province  of  Santa  Clara 

This  is  purely  and  simply  a  local  line,  intended,  how- 
ever,  to  be  eventually  extended  northward  to  connect 
with  the  line  running  to  the  northern  coast  from  Placetas. 

The  southern  terminus  is  at  the  port  of  Las  Tunas, 
also  known  as  Zaza,  Saza,  Sasa,  and  Tunas  de  Zaza,  and 
the  road  was  recently  built  to  afford  means  of  transpor- 
tation from  Sancti  Spiritus  to  the  seaboard,  but  does  not 
quite  reach  this  important  town,  the  inland  terminal  sta- 
tion being  at  Valle.  There  are  no  intermediate  stations 
on  this  line,  unless  the  town  proper  of  Zaza,  the  southern 
terminus,  which  is  five  and  one-half  miles  from  the  seaport 
proper,  be  considered  such.  The  others  are  Guasimai 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  seashore  end,  and  Jarao,  eigh- 
teen and  one-quarter  miles  therefrom.  The  northern  ter- 
minus, Valle,  is  twenty-four  and  one-fifth  miles  distant 
from  the  southern  terminus.  While  the  line  passes 
through  some  rich  territory,  it  is  not  well  cultivated  and 
there  is  some  rough  country  along  the  route.  The  road 
is  of  standard  gauge,  somewhat  poorly  constructed  and 
ballasted. 

Caibarien  to  Placetas  (Ferro   Carriles  Unidos  de 
Caibarien),   North  Coast  of  Santa  Clara 

This  is  a  purely  local  line,  which,  however,  was  in- 
tended to  extend  to  Sancti  Spiritus  to  the  south,  there 
connecting  with  a  line  running  to  the  southern  coast. 
Its  terminus,  as  is  indicated  by  the  title,  is  at  Caibarien, 
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the  seaport  for  the  important  town  of  San  Juan  de  los 
Remedios.  A  complete  description  of  the  entire  road  is 
not  at  command,  but  the  country  through  which  the  line 
runs  is  an  exceedingly  rich  one  in  sugar  and  tobacco. 

The  first  station,  after  leaving  Caibarien,  is  Re- 
medios, slightly  over  five  miles  distant  therefrom.  The 
next,  thirteen  miles  from  the  terminus,  is  the  unimportant 
village  of  Taguayabon.  Three  miles  further  is  a  similar 
village,  Vegas  de  Palma,  and  two  and  one-half  miles 
further  the  hamlet  of  Camajuani.  Four  miles  more 
brings  us  to  the  slightly  more  important  village  of  Sala- 
manca, at  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles  from  Caiba- 
rien, and  six  miles  further  on  is  San  Andres,  a  place  of 
rather  more  importance.  The  end  of  the  line  is  Placetas, 
about  thirty-three  miles  from  Caibarien,  and  the  most 
important  of  the  towns  here  enumerated. 

The  line  is  standard  gauge,  and  fairly  well  con- 
structed. 

Zaza  Railroad 

This  is  a  private  railway  of  only  three  feet  gauge, 
the  title  of  which  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  Zaza  is 
situated  miles  away  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Santa  Clara.  The  line  has  exactly  the  same 
termini  as  the  public  railway  between  Caibarien  and 
Placetas,  and  in  the  main  parallels  that  road.  The  first 
station  after  the  seashore  terminus  at  Caibarien  is  the 
somewhat  important  town  of  Rojas,  five  miles  distant. 
Two  and  one-half  miles  further  is  the  unimportant  vil- 
lage of  Vinas.  Next,  five  and  one-half  miles  further,  is 
Zulueta,  sometimes  called  Coloradas,  which  is  unimpor- 
tant, except  that  it  is  the  station  for  the  rich  district  in 
the  vicinity.  Four  and  one-half  miles  further,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-two  and  one-half  miles  from  Caibarien, 
ls  Placetas,  the  terminus  of  the  line. 
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Jucaro-Mor<5n  Railway 

This  is  a  standard-gauge  military  line,  built  along 
the  trocha  of  the  same  name,  and  entirely  for  military 
purposes,  yet  in  the  future  it  may  possess  considerable 
importance,  affording,  as  it  does,  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  northern  to  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba, 
at  a  convenient  point,  there  being  no  similar  route  to 
the  eastward,  nor  for  eighty  miles  to  the  west.  Proceed- 
ing from  Jucaro  north,  the  first  town  or  station  of  impor- 
tance is  Ciego  de  Avila,  sixteen  and  one-half  miles  dis- 
tant. Twelve  miles  further  is  the  less  important  town 
of  Las  Piedras.  Next  is  the  more  important  town  of 
Moron,  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  road,  which,  however,  actually  extends  for  slightly 
over  two  miles  further,  to  the  unimportant  town  of 
Estero,  the  port  for  Moron. 

This  road  runs  for  nearly  its  entire  distance  through 
what  have  been  unbroken  forests  and  swamps — a  wilder 
country  for  most  of  the  distance  it  would  be  hard  to 
conceive. 

If  the  road  has  no  other  commercial  advantages  in 
the  future,  it  must  prove  of  importance  in  bringing  tim- 
ber to  the  seacoast  from  the  interior,  as  there  is  at 
present  no  line  in  Cuba  that  has  so  much  timber  closely 
abutting  on  it.  The  most  swampy  district  along  the 
route  is  at  the  southern  end,  which  extends  inland  for 
several  miles;  and  again,  in  the  vicinity  of  Moron,  the 
line  passes  through  some  six  miles  of  swamp,  which 
is  rich  in  timber. 

Puerto    PRfNciPE    to    Nuevitas  (Ferro    Carril    de 
Puerto  PRfNciPE-NuEviTAs) 
This  line  is  entirely  local  in  its  character,  commenc- 
ing at  Nuevitas,  or  more  properly  that  portion  thereot 
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known  as  Victoria,  at  the  northeasterly  corner  of  the 
province  of  Puerto  Principe,  and  extending  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  for  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles  to  the 
important  interior  city  of  Puerto  Principe.  The  district 
through  which  it  runs  is  somewhat  broken,  but  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich  though  not  entirely  cultivated,  it  having 
in  the  past  been  devoted  principally  to  cattle  raising, 
although  some  sugar  and  tobacco  have  been  produced. 
The  first  station  on  the  line,  seven  and  one-half  miles 
distant  from  the  seashore  terminal,  is  Buena  Vista,  an 
unimportant  hamlet.  Nine  and  one-half  miles  further  on 
is  the  similar  station  of  Ramblazo,  and  some  five  and 
one-half  miles  further,  the  small  hamlet  of  Aguada 
Josefina.  Somewhat  less  than  two  miles  away  is  the 
more  important  village  of  Minas.  Seven  miles  beyond 
is  Altagracia,  an  unimportant  hamlet,  the  last  interven- 
ing station  before  reaching  Puerto  Principe. 

While  this  would  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  unpre- 
tentious line,  its  earnings  have  been  exceedingly  large, 
averaging  as  high  as  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

GUANTANAMO    RAILROAD 

) 

This  is  a  short  line,  ten  and  one-half  miles  in 
length,  extending  from  Caimanera,  the  seaport  of  Guan- 
tanamo,  northward,  and  from  the  latter  city  for  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  miles.  There  are  no  other  towns 
of  importance  on  the  line.  It  runs  through  a  rich  sugar 
district,  and  its  business  is  said  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly profitable  in  the  past. 

GlBARA-HoLGUfN     RAILROAD,      NORTH     COAST     OF     PROV- 
INCE of  Santiago 

This  road  is  intended  to  connect  the  two  towns 
from  which   it  takes  its  name,  but  unless  it  has   been 
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extended  recently,  it  runs  only  from  Gibara  nine  and 
one-half  miles  inland  to  the  insignificant  town  of  Auras. 
The  sole  intermediate  station  is  that  of  Cantimplora, 
six  and  one-fifth  miles  from  Gibara. 

The  road,  so  far  as  constructed,  is  of  standard  gauge, 
fairly  well  built,  and  for  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
insurrection  it  did  a  very  prosperous  business,  running 
through  one  of  the  best  fruit-producing  districts  of  the 
island,  it  being  stated  that  there  were  7,500  acres  planted 
with  bananas  alone  ;  while  its  extension  would  give  it 
important  business  in  the  city  of  Holguin,  as  well  as  from 
the  timber  trade  of  the  interior.  This  particular  locality 
has,  however,  suffered  very  severely  from  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  it  is  likely  that  some  years  must  elapse  before 
its  prosperity  is  fully  reestablished. 

Santiago  Railroad 

This  road  at  the  present  time  has  probably  some 
thirty-three  miles  of  well-built  standard  track,  winding 
through  rich  valleys  between  high  mountains,  gradually 
ascending,  and  affording  a  good  route  to  the  eastern 
seaboard  for  the  long-contemplated  central  railway, 
which  must  eventually  connect  Santiago  de  Cuba  with 
the  general  railway  system  of  the  island,  more  than  200 
miles  away,  at  Santa  Clara.  The  line  starts  with  a 
wooden  station  at  the  water  front  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
and  runs  northward,  where,  some  two  miles  distant,  a 
branch  runs  east  to  El  Caney,  memorable  in  connection 
with  recent  military  operations.  The  first  station,  which 
is  unimportant,  is  Bonito,  five  and  one-half  miles  from 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  next  station,  ten  miles  from 
Santiago,  is  the  more  important  town  of  El  Cnsto, 
around  which  there  are  mineral  deposits,  which  have 
been  mined  to  a  certain  extent.     At  a  distance  of  twelve 
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and  one-half  miles  from  Santiago  is  Moron,  a  place  of 
several  hundred  inhabitants.  The  original  line,  at  this 
point,  turns  to  the  northwest,  while  the  new  branch  line 
turns  to  the  northeast.  Following  the  old  line,  the  next 
station  is  Dos  Caminos,  a  small  town  of  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants.  Next  is  Enramadas,  a  smaller  place,  dis- 
tant from  Santiago  twenty-one  miles.  The  line  then 
turns  directly  west,  and  its  terminus  is  at  San  Luis,  a 
somewhat  important  place,  with  perhaps  a  thousand 
inhabitants. 

Returning  to  the  new  line,  the  station  of  Alto 
Songo,  perhaps  four  miles  distant  from  Moron,  is 
reached,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  there  is  abund- 
ant cane  and  coffee,  as  well  as  cocoa  cultivation,  as 
there  is  in  all  the  country  traversed  by  the  lines  of  this 
company.  Just  prior  to  the  insurrection,  this  town  was 
growing  quite  rapidly,  but  the  whole  surrounding  dis- 
trict has  suffered  so  severely  from  warlike  operations 
that  it  is  questionable  if  any  town  now  exists.  The 
next  station  met,  two  miles  further  on,  is  the  unim- 
portant hamlet  of  Socorro,  and  perhaps  a  mile  further 
on  the  slightly  more  important  hamlet — the  terminus  of 
the  branch — Sabanilla,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  mines 
which  it  was  expected  would  develop  considerable  traffic 
for  the  company.  The  ownership  of  this  company  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Juragua  Iron  Com- 
pany, which  has  done  so  much  for  the  development  of 
Eastern  Cuba. 

ROADS  AND  TURNPIKES 

A  number  of  good  roads  are  shown  on  the  large 
maps,  but  this  fact  should  not  be  considered  as  proof 
positive  of  their  actual  existence. 

A  word  concerning  all  ordinary  routes  of  travel  can 
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be  said  which  will  as  fittingly  apply  to  the  railway  sys- 
tems of  the  island  as  to  the  wagon  roads. 

Internal  means  of  communication  on  an  extensive 
and  improved  scale  seems  never  to  have  been  considered 
as  essential  in  Cuba,  although  not  entirely  for  the  reason 
stated  by  Steele,  as  follows  : 

"  Road-making  is  not  a  lost  art  among  the  Span- 
iards, but  rather  an  art  not  yet  acquired.  Anything  that 
a  mule  can  traverse  gives  general  satisfaction  to  the  com- 
munity." This  assertion  is  certainly  too  sweeping;  yet 
there  is  still  some  foundation  for  that  brilliant  author's 
sarcastically  stated  reason  for  the  too  common  condi- 
tion of  means  of  internal  communication  which  gener- 
ally exists. 

But  the  island  is  long  and  narrow,  possessing  nu- 
merous harbors,  and  consequently  it  is  no  great  distance 
from  any  point  of  the  interior  to  some  convenient  port, 
from  whence  coastwise  or  other  water  transportation 
can  be  had.  The  utilization  of  such  means  has  been 
far  more  extensive,  especially  as  regards  the  local  travel 
and  traffic  of  the  island,  than  is  indicated  by  any  list  of 
steamers  plying  between  the  various  ports,  much  of  such 
trade  being  carried  on  by  sailing  vessels  or  small  steam- 
ers not  advertising  their  perhaps  irregular  sailings. 

The  natural  tendency  of  travel  and  transportation 
on  land  has  therefore  been  to  the  nearest  seaport.  When 
this  is  an  important  town,  a  scanty  railway  system  has 
perhaps  been  extended  into  the  interior,  possibly  inter- 
secting or  connecting  with  a  similar  system  reaching 
other  like  towns,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  preceding 
description  of  railroads ;  but  this  is  more  to  satisfy  press- 
ing local  needs  than  growing  out  of  a  desire  to  create  a 
comprehensive  railway  system.  Or,  on  the  same  lines, 
possibly  a  limited  system  of  fairly  good  highways  may 
have  been  considered.     But  either  railways  or  improved 
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roads,  wherever  found,  can,  in  the  main,  be  considered 
abbreviated  main  stems  of  travel,  extending  inland  in  a 
local  way  from  some  seaport,  and  terminating  short  of 
the  points  which  they  should  reach,  without  intent  to 
create  any  good  continuous  or  connected  internal  sys- 
tem of  communication.  The  highways,  especially,  gen- 
erally show  fewer  improvements  and  less  care  as  they 
extend  away  from  their  supposedly  important  termini,  or 
perhaps  they  may  be  continued  with  an  entire  absence  of 
improvement  for  many  miles,  fairly  good  conditions  again 
appearing  as  approach  is  made  to  other  important 
towns.  A  few  miles  of  bad  road  in  any  direction  from  a 
main  line  of  travel  are  not  considered  a  serious  drawback 
by  the  natives,  or  even  by  some  of  the  map  makers. 

Many  good  roads  are  indicated  on  the  maps,  and 
many  others  will  be  said  to  exist  locally  by  the  peasantry ; 
but  when  inquiring  travellers  come  to  traverse  them, 
these  supposed  good  roads  will  often  be  found  to  be 
exceedingly  bad,  with  an  inconceivable  depth  of  mud  in 
wet  weather.  This  mud,  before  pulverizing  into  a  most 
objectionable  dust,  dries  into  hard,  sharp  ridges  and  ruts, 
which  will  cut  man  or  beast  almost  like  a  knife.  Some 
roads  will  also  be  found  so  rocky  as  to  be  impassable 
under  the  best  of  conditions  for  everything  except  the 
native  volante,  ox-carts,  and  horsemen,  while  others  are 
mere  bridle  paths. 

In  a  general  way  it  should  be  said  that  the  country 
roads  in  the  provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana,  and 
portions  of  Matanzas  are  the  best  on  the  island,  while, 
as  progress  is  made  eastward,  they  continue  to  grow 
worse,  until  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  de  Cuba 
are  reached,  where,  it  might  almost  be  said,  none 
exist  outside  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns,  and 
those  in  such  localities  are  none  too  good. 

While,  as  intimated,  numerous  good  roads  do  exist 
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for  short  distances  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  larger 
towns  throughout  the  island,  their  extent  and  termina- 
tion are  generally  as  we  have  described ;  and  as  a  par- 
tial excuse  for  such  conditions  it  should  be  stated  that, 
in  addition  to  the  frequently  quoted  claims  of  Spanish 
official  dishonesty  in  the  expenditure  of  highway  funds, 
road  building  in  Cuba  is  an  expensive  undertaking,  for, 
owing  to  the  characteristics  of  the  soil  and  force  of 
the  tropical  rains,  little  can  be  done  toward  permanent 
improvement  of  a  roadway,  except  by  macadamizing  or 
by  paving  it,  or  by  giving  it  a  heavy  dressing  of  cinders, 
any  one  of  these  methods  constituting,  in  local  parlance, 
a  calzada,  or  paved  road. 

The  more  extensive  of  these  in  existence  and  shown 
by  the  large  maps  are  as  follows  : 

The  Western  Calzada,  extending  westward  to  Gua- 
najay,  and  from  there  known  as  the  Southwestern  Cal- 
zada, to  Pinar  del  Rio,  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and 
of  the  greatest  length  of  any,  approximately  ioo  miles. 
Although  officially  described  as  being  improved  for  the 
entire  distance,  this  is  not  the  case.  From  Havana  to 
San  Cristobal,  about  sixty  miles,  it  is  a  fine,  hard  road, 
but  from  the  latter  place  to  Pinar  del  Rio  it  is  in  little 
better  condition  than  the  unimproved  roads  of  the 
country. 

A  calzada,  which  is  virtually  an  extension  of  the 
above,  running  westward  from  Pinar  del  Rio  to  Colon,  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles,  is  in  a  very  superior  condition, 
and  runs  through  a  naturally  rich  and  productive  district. 

The  Southern  Calzada,  officially  described  as  run- 
ning from  Havana  to  Bejucal,  fifteen  miles,  is  believed 
by  the  writer  to  extend  entirely  across  the  island  to  Bata- 
bano,  something  over  thirty  miles ;  as  recollected  by 
him,  this  road  is  of  the  same  general  character  for  the 
entire  distance,  and  was  thoroughly  improved  and  main- 
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tained,  as  is  also  a  short  extension  of  two  and  one-half 
miles  at  the  Batabano  end. 

The  Southeastern  Calzada,  running  from  Havana 
to  Guines,  a  distance  of  approximately  thirty  miles,  is 
also  in  good  condition  for  that  distance,  but  eastward 
from  Guines  it  is  not  considered  as  improved  above  nat- 
ural conditions  to  any  great  extent. 

The  calzada  running  eastward  from  Havana,  about 
fifteen  miles,  to  Santa  Maria  del  Rosario,  is  well  im- 
proved between  these  two  points  ;  but  the  eastward  ex- 
tension to  Matanzas  is  considered,  during  the  rainy 
season,  one  of  the  worst  of  the  important  roads  of 
the  island. 

The  calzada  which  connects  Guanabacoa  with  the 
local  system  of  streets  about  Havana,  passing  through 
Luyano  and  Jesus  del  Monte,  is  in  good  condition 
between  these  points.  This  road,  as  shown  by  the  mili- 
tary map  of  Cuba,  parallels  the  track  of  the  Ferro 
Carriles  Unidos  for  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from 
Guanabacoa,  to  the  town  of  Minas. 

The  calzada  from  La  Canoa  to  Nunez,  twenty-six 
miles,  is  said  to  be  in  good  condition  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance, but  of  this  the  writer  has  no  personal  knowledge. 

The  Camino  Central  (Central  Road),  that  extensive 
continuous  highway  extending  lengthwise  through  the 
centre  of  Cuba  from  Havana  to  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
which,  with  its  radiating  branches,  is  generally  shown  on 
the  smaller  maps  so  conspicuously  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  system  of  steam  railways,  is  not  a  calzada  at  all  except 
to  a  very  limited  extent  at  infrequent  intervals  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  larger  towns.  Although  it  practically  reaches 
all  important  points  eastward  from  Havana,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  means  of  branches,  it  has  little  improvement 
except  as  recited.  It  is  an  actual  fact  that  its  condi- 
tion in  Eastern  Cuba  is  such,  during  the  rainy  season, 
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that  the  mules  used  for  transportation  of  mails  thereon 
learn  to  leave  the  roadway  wherever  they  can  and  walk 
on  top  of  the  low  stone  walls  bounding  it  for  much  of 
the  way. 

Probably  the  first  thing  essential  to  the  future  com- 
mercial development  of  Cuba  will  be  extensive  road 
building  and  highway  improvements.  Just  how  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  public  means  for  some  time  to 
come,  owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of  the  island,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
the  incoming  Government  of  the  island,  owing  to  the 
pressing  necessity  for  such  improvements,  should  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  grant  concessions  to  private  parties 
for  the  construction  of  turnpikes  and  toll  roads.  These 
undertakings,  if  properly  planned  and  carried  out,  should 
afford  excellent  investments  for  capital,  and  should  con- 
stantly increase  in  value.  In  all  Cuba  there  is  but  a 
total  of  250  miles  of  improved  highway,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  in  the  province  of  Havana,  Pinar  del  Rio  com- 
ing next.  The  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  has  less 
than  six  miles  of  improved  roads,  and  Puerto  Principe 
and  Santa  Clara  even  less.  Within  the  last  thirty  years 
only  eighty-four  miles  of  surfaced  road  have  been  built 
on  the  entire  island. 

WATER  TRANSPORTATION 

The  detailed  statistics  on  the  commerce  of  the  vari- 
ous ports  and  the  descriptions  of  the  coast  and  harbors 
quite  clearly  indicate  the  past  extent  and  possible  future 
of  foreign  and  coastwise  marine  traffic.  Great  changes 
are  sure  to  occur  in  the  nationality  of  the  vessels  which 
will  conduct  this  trade,  for  hitherto  the  Spanish  flag, 
through  subsidized  mail  steamers,  and  craft  equally  fav- 
ored by  special  wharfage  accommodations  and  other  ex- 
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traordinary  courtesies  at  the  various  ports,  has  been  cred- 
ited with  nearly  all  the  profits  of  this  traffic.  Probably 
new  lines  of  regular  steamships  to  foreign  ports  will  be 
established,  and  new  coastwise  lines  may  also  appear ; 
while,  with  onerous  port  regulations  and  charges  modi- 
fied or  discontinued,  the  already  enormous  water  traffic 
of  the  island  must  greatly  increase. 

The  most  important  of  the  principal  lines  of  regular 
steamers  are  those  of  the  Compania  Transatlantica  Es- 
panola,  ordinarily  known  as  the  Spanish  Steamship  Com- 
pany, which  has  received  an  annual  subsidy  of  about 
$800,000  from  the  Spanish  Government.  Its  New  York 
line  has  despatched  good  steamers  from  that  port  to 
Havana  on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month, 
some  going  on  afterward  to  Vera-Cruz,  Mexico.  Its 
line  between  Havana  and  Cadiz  has  also  run  large  ocean 
steamers  regularly  every  ten  days,  and  in  later  years 
many  extra  ones.  Some  of  these  steamers,  on  their  way 
to  or  from  Spain,  have  stopped  at  Puerto  Rico. 

The  next  Spanish  lines  of  importance  are  those  of 
the  Havana  Company,  which  have  touched  at  the  princi- 
pal ports  of  Cuba  on  both  the  north  and  south  coasts. 
Some  of  those  run  on  the  northern  route  go  as  far 
westward  as  Mexico,  and  eastward  as  Puerto  Rico. 
The  local  steamers  on  both  routes  have  been  despatched 
about  tri-monthly,  and  many  extra  boats  were  in  service 
before  the  blockade.  Both  of  the  companies  referred 
to,  it  is  believed,  have  been  very  successful  financially, 
and  are  presumed  now  to  have  large  claims  against  the 
Spanish  Government  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  military  supplies. 

The  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company 
(Ward  Line)  is  perhaps  the  best  known  company  operat- 
ing regular  lines  to  the  island.  It  is  under  progressive 
and  able  American  management  and  well  deserves  the 
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praises  which  travellers  to  and  from  Cuba  have  given  it. 
It  has  run  steamers  from  New  York  to  Havana  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  every  alternate  boat  going 
through  to  Tampico.  It  has  also  despatched  boats 
semi-monthly  from  New  York  to  Santiago  and  Cienfue- 
gos,  via  Guantanamo. 

No  less  conspicuous  has  been  the  Plant  Company's 
semi-weekly  line  from  Havana  to  Key  West  and  Tampa, 
the  steamers  "Olivette"  and  "Mascotte"  of  this  line 
being  among  the  most  welcome  and  frequent  sights  of 
Americans  in  Havana, 

The  Munson  Steamship  Line  of  New  York  has  also 
operated  frequent  and  good  steamers  from  New  York  to 
Matanzas,  Cardenas,  and  Saguala  Grande;  also  a  steamer 
to  Vera-Cruz,  Mexico,  stopping  at  Havana. 

Waydell  &  Company  of  New  York  have  also  de- 
spatched steamers  with  some  regularity  from  New  York 
to  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Sagua  la  Grande,  Caibarien, 
Guantanamo,  Santiago,  and  Cienfuegos. 

A  monthly  Morgan  Line  steamer  has  run  between 
Havana,  Key  West,  and  New  Orleans. 

There  is  a  German  line  from  Havana  to  Hamburg; 
a  British  line  from  Vera-Cruz  to  Southampton,  which 
stops  monthly  at  Havana;  and  a  French  line  from  Saint 
Nazaire,  which  runs  an  occasional  steamer  to  and  from 
New  Orleans  and  Vera-Cruz,  stopping  at  Havana. 

During  the  winter  months  the  vessels  of  the  Que- 
bec Steamship  Company  occasionally  stop  at  Havana, 
going  north  from  the  other  West  Indies. 

While  through  the  lines  above  mentioned  good  con- 
nections are  made  with  the  Central  American  and  Mexi- 
can ports,  and  with  Puerto  Rico  and  Nassau,  no  regular 
connections  have  existed  with  the  other  West  India  isl- 
ands, although  tramp  steamers  have  sometimes  given 
direct  communication  between  these  points. 
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With  almost  as  great  regularity  as  those  of  the 
public  lines,  steamers  are  despatched  from  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  various  Cuban  ports 
by  some  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  mining  indus- 
try and  fruit  trade,  this  being  especially  true  of  the  Jura- 
gua  Mining  Company  and  the  Boston  Fruit  Coitipany, 
both  of  which  operate  good  boats,  those  of  the  former 
being  larger  than  many  of  the  regular  liners.  The  Bos- 
ton Fruit  Company  has  small,  fast  steamers,  up  to  the 
usual  American  standard.  Many  of  the  other  steamers 
engaged  in  the  fruit  trade,  however,  are  Swedish  and 
Norwegian,  which  carry  freight  at  lower  rates  than 
American  steamers  can  afford  to,  and  the  traveller  will 
do  well  to  avoid  taking  passage  by  these  boats.  The 
writer  speaks  on  this  matter  from  hard  experience. 

The  coastwise  traffic  of  Cuba  has  been  carefully 
fostered  by  some  of  the  lines  above  mentioned,  as  well 
as  by  smaller  lines  and  irregular  steamers.  Every  port 
of  the  slightest  importance  has  connections  with  the 
more  important  places  on  the  coast  every  few  days  by 
a  steamer  of  some  kind,  but  this  service  is  usually  more 
frequent  than  regular,  and  the  expectant  traveller  must 
watch  time-tables  and  sailing  notices  with  the  greatest 
care. 

In  all  the  coastwise  traffic,  companies  having  close 
affiliations  with  the  Spanish  Government  have  been  spe- 
cially favored,  and  their  employees  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  former  men-of-wars-men.  Yet  the  native 
coast-bred  Cuban  is  well  known  to  be  the  best  pilot 
through  the  intricacies  of  local  channels.  With  a  total 
of  fifty-four  harbors  of  various  descriptions,  and  many 
miles  of  coast  so  protected  from  the  open  sea  by  keys  as 
virtually  to  constitute  extended  harbors,  good  pilots  are 
indispensable  to  navigation.  Even  the  best  charts  do 
not  show  all  the  uncertainties  of  rocks,  reefs,  and  keys, 
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and  there  are  only  nineteen  lighthouses  on  the  entire 
coast.  The  entrances  to  some  of  the  best  of  the  harbors, 
moreover,  have  bars  or  other  complications  which  make 
navigation  difficult.  This  is  especially  true  of  Nuevitas, 
Gibara,  Baracoa,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  as  well  as  of 
others  equally  prominent.  Future  improvements  will,  no 
doubt,  make  navigation  safer,  for  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  Government  has  never  spent  any  money  for  such 
purposes,  it  has  conducted  numerous  investigations  as  to 
what  might  be  done  toward  improving  the  entrances  of 
several  ports,  the  conclusions  generally  reached  being 
that  slight  expenditures  would  make  these  channels 
deeper  and  often  straighten 

In  the  subsequent  descriptions  of  the  more  important 
towns,  it  will  be  noted  that  practically  all  the  business  of 
loading  and  discharging  cargoes  is  done  by  lighters,  which 
results  in  much  expense  and  delay.  While  in  certain  of 
these  harbors  this  course  must  continue,  as  the  water 
shoals  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  yet, 
looking  at  the  problem  in  a  general  way,  it  can  be  said 
that  no  public  improvement  is  more  badly  needed  in 
Cuba  than  better  wharfage  facilities,  and  the  writer  can- 
not imagine  a  better  investment  for  private  capital  than 
in  such  improvements  at  the  proper  places.  It  is  believed 
that  the  cost  of  their  construction  would,  on  the  whole, 
be  comparatively  less  expensive  than  in  the  United  States. 

TELEGRAPH    LINES 

According  to  a  Spanish  official  statement  of  the 
present  year  there  is  a  total  of  2,300  miles  of  telegraph 
line  in  Cuba,  upon  which  are  located  153  offices,  hand- 
ling about  360,000  public  messages  annually.  The  en- 
tire system  has  been  owned  by  the  Government,  and 
always  has  been  operated  under  the  strictest  censorship, 
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this  having  been  especially  the  case  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  telegraph  being  considered  an  adjunct  to  the 
military  establishment.  The  lines  have  of  late  been 
greatly  extended  by  the  authorities,  so  that,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  several  hundred  miles  more  of  line  will 
be  found  than  are  officially  reported.  Likewise  it  is 
possible  that  extensive  submarine  cables  will  be  found 
to  have  been  laid  at  certain  points  along  the  coast,  as 
part  of  the  telegraph  system,  which  do  not  show  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  line,  or  in  those  of  the  lines  of  the 
ocean  cable  companies. 

TELEPHONES 

The  telephone  system  has  been  in  general  use  in 
Havana  and  vicinity  for  a  number  of  years,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  other  large  cities  of  Cuba.  Like  the  tele- 
graph, these  exchanges  are  owned  by  the  Government, 
but  in  Havana  a  lease  to  a  private  corporation,  the  Red 
Telefonica  de  la  Habana,  has  been  in  force  for  several 
years.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  nothing  like 
a  long-distance  system  was  in  existence,  but  it  is  believed 
that  within  the  past  few  months,  as  a  matter  of  military 
necessity,  quite  an  extensive  one  has  been  installed  in 
connection  with  the  telegraph  system. 

OCEAN    CABLES 

Quoting  from  a  recent  official  record,  there  are  four 
cable  lines  connected  with  Cuba :  The  International 
Ocean  Telegraph  Company  has  a  cable  from  Havana 
to  Florida ;  the  Cuban  Submarine  Company  has  a  cable 
connecting  Havana  with  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Cienfue- 
gos ;  the  West  India  and  Panama  Company  has  a  cable 
connecting    Havana  with  Santiago  de    Cuba,   Jamaica, 
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Puerto  Rico,  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  ;  and  the  Compagnie  Frangaise  de  Cables  Sous- 
Marins  has  a  line  connecting  Havana  with  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil. 

The  only  three  towns  in  Cuba  publicly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Spanish  Government  to  have  cable  com- 
munication with  foreign  countries  are  Havana,  Cienfue- 
gos,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
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DEBTS. 

CURRENCY 

/^UBA  has  never  had  a  distinctive  currency  of  its  own, 
^  although  its  monetary  unit  has  been  the  peso,  or 
dollar,  worth  in  United  States  gold  92.6  cents,  instead 
of  the  peseta,  worth  19.3  cents,  as  in  Spain.  While 
theoretically  the  system  is  a  decimal  one,  the  coins  con- 
stituting the  circulation  are  of  varied  amount,  description, 
and  issue — Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  coinage  hav- 
ing circulated  with  equal  freedom.  The  only  attempt 
to  conform  to  the  theoretical  system  is  the  recent  issue 
°*  paper  money,  in  denominations  of  $5,000,  $1,000, 
$5oo,  $300,  $100,  $50,  $10,  $5,  $1,  50  cents,  10  cents,  and 
5  cents,  together  with  a  previous  issue  by  the  Spanish 
tiank  of  Cuba — which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
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Bank  of  Spain,  at  Madrid,  of  which  it  is  only  the  agent— 
of  some  bills  of  denominations  of  $10  or  over.      Prior  to 
1892,  the  smallest  coin  in  circulation  was  a  silver  one, 
of  the  value  of  five  cents.     Since  then,  Spanish  copper 
coins  of  smaller  denomination  have  been  introduced  and 
made  legal  tender  up  to  the  amount  of  $2.50.     The  bulk 
of  the  actual  circulating  medium  has,  however,  been  sil- 
ver, although  not  a  legal  tender  above  10  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  any  one  payment.    This  has  been  represented 
by  the  peso,  ordinarily  known  as  a  dollar,  though  some- 
times called  either  a  five-pesetas  piece  or  a  twenty-reales 
piece.     The  subsidiary  Spanish  coins  are  usually  of  the 
values  of  one,  two,  four,  and  ten  reales,  or,  considering 
the  value  of  the  peso  as  one  dollar,  the  values  of  these 
coins  are  respectively  five,  ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  cents ; 
but  there  are  also  in  circulation  older  Spanish  coins  of 
erratic  and  uncertain  denomination  and  value,  because  of 
their  worn  and  battered  condition,  while  American  silver, 
although  commanding  a  slight  premium  in  quantities,  has, 
so  far  as  a  single  coin  is  concerned,  been  considered  of 
the  same  value  as  the  Spanish  coin  to  which  it  most  closely 
approaches.     With  Mexican  silver  the  same  practice  is 
substantially  followed,  although  this,  in  bulk,  has  sold  at 
a  discount.     The  gold  coin  in  most  common  circulation 
has  been  the  Spanish  centen,  to  which  the  arbitrary  value 
of  $5.30  has  been  affixed  in  Cuba.     Practically  the  only 
other  Spanish  gold  coin  in  circulation  is  the  old  onza 
(doubloon),   representing    a   value     of     $16     in    Spain, 
$15.50  in  foreign  countries,  and  again  an  arbitrary  value 
of  $17  in  Cuba.     American  and  British  gold  and  paper 
are  at  a  premium  above  the  Spanish  gold,  and,  of  course, 
at  a  good  premium  above  the  silver.     The  intricacies  0 
the  currency  as  it  has  existed  are  almost  past  the  com- 
prehension of  the  ordinary  stranger.      For  instance,  * 
can  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  ordinary  wholesale 
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transactions  are  conducted  upon  a  Spanish  gold  basis  ; 
and  retail  transactions  upon  a  silver  basis,  to  which  are 
perhaps  added,  at  the  present  time,  complications  in  con- 
nection with  the  more  recent  issues  of  paper  money.  All 
of  this  has  resulted  in  the  existence  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  petty  brokerage  firms,  or  money  exchange  offices, 
in  all  the  cities,  where  daily  are  posted  the  valuations  of 
the  respective  kinds  of  currency,  the  same  as  stock  quota- 
tions in  our  cities.  But  let  us  follow  out  a  typical  trans- 
action. The  visitor  from  the  United  States  with  a  letter 
of  credit,  or  actual  cash  in  large  bills  or  gold  pieces, 
arrives  at  Havana.  For  purposes  of  convenience,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  convert  this  into  Spanish  gold,  and  receives  a 
trifling  premium  thereon,  thus  apparently  increasing  the 
amount  of  his  assets,  but  not  their  purchasing  power. 
He  then  converts  some  of  the  Spanish  gold  which  he  has 
received  into  Spanish  silver,  with  a  similar  result ;  and, 
again,  should  he  convert  the  silver  into  Spanish  paper 
money  another  apparent  increase  would  follow.  He  may 
make  a  small  purchase  at  some  retail  store  and  give  in 
payment  a  gold  coin,  receiving  back  in  change,  in  silver 
coin  or  paper  currency,  more  money  in  face  value  than 
his  original  payment.  Fascinating  as  the  apparent  in- 
crease in  his  wealth  from  these  causes  appears  to  a 
stranger,  the  system  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  illu- 
sions, for  without  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  the 
stranger  will  invariably  find  himself  in  the  possession  of 
obsolete  coins,  or  he  will  have  mistaken  denominations 
or  issues,  which  will  subject  him  to  a  net  loss. 

As  illustrating  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  different 
kinds  of  currency,  it  should  be  said  that  Spanish  gold,  to 
prevent  its  export,  for  several  years  past  has  been  given 
a  local  arbitrary  value  of  6  per  cent,  or  more  above  the 
;ace  value  of  the  denomination  for  which  it  has  been 
Jssued.     The  value  of  the  British  pound  sterling  in  1897 
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was  exchangeable  in  Spanish  gold  at  the  rate  of  $5.50 
or  more. 

Many  superficial  arbitrary  attempts  have  been  made 
to  keep  gold  within  the  country,  but  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  governmental  practice  and  of  trade  has  been 
to  cause  its  exportation,  because  customs  duties,  until 
recently,  have  been  entirely  payable  in  gold  coin,  and 
since  the  change  90  per  cent,  of  such  payments  have 
been  required  in  the  same  way,  the  balance  being  paid 
in  silver.  Including  Government  remittances,  the  gen- 
eral balance  of  trade  has  been  against  Cuba  ;  $19,000,000 
in  cash  per  year  being  required  to  adjust  its  commercial 
balances  with  Spain  alone.  Again,  in  late  years,  a  great 
number  of  Spaniards  have  returned  to  Spain  from  the 
island,  many  taking  with  them  large  sums  in  cash,  while, 
just  previous  to  the  war  with  the  United  States,  large 
sums  were  shipped  abroad  for  safety.  All  this  has  had 
a  tendency  to  drain  Cuba  of  actual  cash,  and  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  total 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium  is.  In  fact,  owing  to 
the  peculiarities  of  financiering  followed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  what  it  has  been  at  any  time  since 
1868,  just  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  previous 
insurrection,  when  the  total  amount  was  $30,000,000,  or 
about  $20  per  capita.  During  the  Ten  Years'  War 
there  was  a  partnership  between  the  Government  and 
the  Spanish  Bank  of  Cuba  for  the  issue  of  treasury 
and  bank  notes  aggregating  $72,000,000.  This  peculiar 
currency  was  irredeemable,  and  was  never  circulated 
throughout  the  entire  island,  rarely  reaching  further 
east  than  Santa  Clara;  but  in  certain  ways  remaining 
in  circulation  in  connection  with  ordinary  transactions 
in  the  western  provinces,  up  to  1892  or  so,  at  large  dis- 
counts, so  that  at  the  time  of  its  nominal  cancellation 
in  1892,  $100  in  gold  would  purchase  $249  in  bills.     It 
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should  also  be  stated  that  this  joint  issue  of  bills  from 
1870  to  1874  was  a  legal  tender,  and  was  accepted  by 
the  Government  in  payment  of  public  debts.  This 
practice  was  discontinued  early  in  the  latter  year,  and 
naturally  a  large  shrinkage  occurred  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  notes,  ultimately  reaching  a  depreciation 
of  60  per  cent,  from  their  face  value.  Just  prior  to  the 
Government  redemption  the  bank  bought  in  its  own 
share  of  the  notes  at  the  discount  stated.  On  the  24th 
of  October,  1891,  in  the  Government's  behalf,  the  Span- 
ish Bank  of  Cuba  proceeded  to  redeem  the  Government's 
share  of  the  issue,  following  a  no  less  peculiar  and  dis- 
honorable plan  than  that  which  it  had  adopted  concern- 
ing its  own  share.  This  plan  was  as  follows  :  Notes 
of  three  dollars  or  less  in  denomination  were  to  be 
redeemed  at  50  per  cent,  of  their  face  value  in  silver. 
Those  of  a  larger  denomination  at  49  per  cent,  of  their 
face  value  in  gold,  or,  more  properly,  in  a  peculiar  form  of 
gold  certificate  not  immediately  redeemable  in  the  coin. 
The  confusion  resulting  from  this  transaction,  with 
its  attendant  speculation,  resulted  in  a  financial  panic, 
causing  the  bank  temporarily  to  suspend  payment,  it 
being  said  that,  incidental  to  the  other  confusion  then 
existing,  the  Bank  of  Spain  at  Madrid,  as  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  agent  in  Spain,  had  failed  to  remit  suffi- 
cient funds  to  Havana  to  complete  the  redemption, 
although  these  were  said  to  have  been  deposited  with  it 
by  the  Government,  but  to  have  been  diverted  for  other 
uses  by  the  bank  officials.  Redemption  was  resumed  on 
August  12,  1892,  and  completed  March  12,  1893.  About 
$4,500,000  of  the  entire  issue  was  not  presented  and  was 
thereafter  barred  from  redemption.  Consequently,  the 
Government  and  the  bank  realized  a  handsome  profit 
°ut  of  the  so-called  act  of  redemption,  besides  buying 
their  own  obligations  at  50  per  cent.,  or  greater,  discount. 
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In  1893,  the  Spanish  Bank  of  Cuba  made  a  new 
issue  of  $6,000,000,  in  redeemable  notes  payable  in  gold 
on  demand,  though  only  about  half  of  these  were  then 
placed  in  circulation,  and  it  is  believed  that  since  that 
time  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  has  been  issued, 
Whether  or  not  this  last  issue  was  used  partially  to 
retire  several  smaller  issues  of  $100  bank  bills  of  the 
same  character  made  previously,  the  writer  is  unable  to 
ascertain,  but  considers  that  it  was.  The  probabilities 
are  that  the  bank  possesses  sufficient  specie  reserves,  or 
other  assets,  to  redeem  the  issues  of  its  own  bills,  but  of 
course  the  severing  of  profitable  Spanish  governmental 
connections  which  it  has  had  must  seriously  affect  its 
future.  This  issue  of  bills  by  the  Spanish  Bank  of 
Cuba  in  1893  should  not  be  confounded  with  other 
issues  made  by  it  for  the  Government,  as  the  bank  has 
always  been  the  medium  through  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  issued  its  paper  currency. 

The  history  of  later  Government  issues,  so  far  as 
they  are  known,  is  as  follows:  On  June  8,  1896,  Cap- 
tain-General Weyler,  under  authority  from  Madrid, 
ordered  an  unsecured  issue  of  paper  money,  nominally 
redeemable  in  gold,  and  provided  severe  penalties  for 
failure  to  recognize  it  as  legal  tender.  These  bills  were 
not  accepted  for  customs  duties.  Despite  the  arbitrary 
attempt  to  force  the  circulation  upon  the  public,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  all  the  power  and  vindictiveness  of 
the  Captain-General,  the  issue  was  a  practical  failure  and 
was  almost  immediately  subject  to  large  discounts  from 
its  face  value.  Consequently,  on  November  8,  1896,  a 
second  decree  from  Captain-General  Weyler  cancelled 
and  retired  the  issue,  but  created  another,  amounting  to 
$20,000,000,  upon  a  different  basis,  these  notes  being 
secured  by  a  deposit  in  the  Spanish  Bank  of  Cuba  01  a 
reserve  in  silver  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  their  face 
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value,  and  further  by  pledging  the  receipts  from  an 
increase  on  the  customs  duties  for  their  redemption. 
This  increase  in  customs  duties  was  5  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  all  official  values,  equivalent  to  a  25  per 
cent,  increase  on  previous  tariff  rates.  Though  these 
notes  were  made  receivable  for  certain  forms  of  taxes 
at  their  face  value  in  silver,  and  though  still  further 
strenuous  edicts  were  issued  to  compel  their  use  as  legal 
tender  for  all  general  obligations,  they  were  subject  to  a 
discount  of  20  per  cent,  from  their  face  value  on  a  silver 
basis  and  34  per  cent,  on  a  gold  basis,  within  a  few  weeks 
after  they  came  into  circulation,  and  have  continued  to 
shrink  in  value  ever  since.  It  is  believed  that  a  fresh 
issue  of  $5,000,000  or  so  of  these  notes  has  been  made 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  the  future 
government  of  Cuba  will  have  to  face  must  be  the  retire- 
ment and  cancellation  of  bills  of  fluctuating  value  and  of 
worn,  obsolete,  and  foreign  coin  ;  together  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  and  stable  currency,  sufficient  for 
the  business  needs  of  the  island. 

BANKING  FACILITIES 

The  banking  facilities  of  the  island  have,  during 
recent  years,  at  least,  been  altogether  insufficient,  there 
having  been  but  two  chartered  banking  institutions  in  all 
Cuba,  the  headquarters  of  these  being  at  Havana,  with 
branches  in  the  largest  cities.  The  better  known  of  these 
!s  the  Banco  Espanol  (Spanish  Bank),  which  has  the  sole 
nght  of  issuing  notes  for  public  circulation.  The  other 
!s  the  Banco  de  Comercio  (Commercial  Bank),  which 
practically  controls  the  main  railway  system  of  the  island 
— Ferro  Carriles  Unidos. 

The  financial  experience  of  both  of  these  institutions 
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in  later  years  has  not  been  as  favorable  as  could  be 
desired  ;  neither  has  public  confidence  in  them  been  al- 
together unshaken,  for  at  various  periods  they,  and  espe- 
cially some  of  their  branches,  have  temporarily  suspended 
payment,  while,  owing  to  the  retirement  of  the  Spanish 
authorities,  their  future  prospects  are  somewhat  uncertain. 
During  the  past  they  have,  however,  endeavored  to  make 
loans  only  on  first-class  security,  and  have  no  doubt  re- 
ceived handsome  returns  from  so  doing  ;  yet,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  titles  and  similar  causes,  it  has  fre- 
quently been  the  case  that  planters  or  others,  who  have 
desired  banking  accommodation,  have  been  unable  to 
offer  to  the  chartered  institutions  the  character  of  secur- 
ity wrhich  they  demanded.  Hence,  the  commercial  de- 
velopment of  the  island,  through  local  channels  alone, 
has  been  seriously  restricted. 

In  all  Cuba  there  is  not  a  single  bank  in  which  money 
can  be  placed  at  interest,  nor  a  savings  bank  in  which  the 
artisan  or  laborer  can  deposit  his  earnings. 

According  to  the  best  authority,  it  can  be  said  that 
banking,  as  it  is  understood  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  does  not  exist  in  Cuba.  There  are  a  few  large 
business  houses  which  make  an  approach  to  it,  by  doing 
a  legitimate  private  banking  business,  and  still  another 
class,  known  as  "banqueros,"  who  would  correspond  to 
what  are  ordinarily  known  in  this  country  as  "  note 
shavers ; "  and  it  is  to  the  mercy  of  the  latter  and  a  still 
worse  class  of  usurers  that  those  who  desire  financial 
accommodation  have  been  obliged  to  appeal,  pledging 
crops  or  real  estate  in  the  most  improvident  manner.  It 
can  be  safely  said  that  there  is  nothing  which  Cuba  so 
seriously  requires  as  a  new  banking  system,  especially 
one  of  such  character  as  will  advance  money  at  wha 
would  there  be  reasonable  rates  of  interest  during  the 
first  few  years  of  the  island's  reconstruction. 
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In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  British  Foreign  Offices  estimate  of 
the  investment  of  capital  in  Cuba  by  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
just  ended,  amounted  to  $50,000,000.  The  partiality  for 
American  money  within  that  section  of  Cuba  occupied  by 
American  troops,  clearly  indicates  that  the  Cuban  cur- 
rency of  the  future,  no  matter  by  whom  issued,  must  be 
a  decimal  system  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  strong  conviction 
existing  among  all  classes  of  natives  that  American  coins 
or  bills  will  always  bring  their  face  value  at  least. 

FINANCES 

A  question  which  will  undoubtedly  excite  much  dis- 
cussion in  the  near  future  is  that  of  the  Spanish-Cuban 
debt,  and  the  proper  disposal  of  it.  It  should  be  frankly 
stated,  however,  that  Spanish  statesmen  of  the  highest 
repute  have  recently  admitted  publicly  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  just  what  the  amount  of  this  debt  was,  or 
the  present  condition  of  the  securities  and  of  the  circu- 
lation representing  them.  But  the  following  is  a  close 
approximation  of  the  official  statement  made  in  May, 
*&97>  to  the  Cortes  about  the  debt,  in  connection  with 
the  presentation  of  the  Spanish  budget  for  1897-1898  : 

Sfo  loan  of  1841  due  to  the  United  States $650,000 

1$  redeemable  loan 600,000 

6$  redeemable  loan  of  1886 174,200,000 

5%  redeemable  loan  of  1892 116,500,000 

Due  to  Spanish  treasury 50,000,000 

$341,95°,°°° 
Interest  unpaid  up  to  1897 16,800,000 


Total $358>75°>°°° 
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Besides  this,  elsewhere  is  shown  in  the  statement 
the  Government's  indebtedness  to  the  Bank  of  Spain  in 
Madrid  on  account  of  Cuba  to  the  extent  of  $38,100,000, 
which  should  be  added  to  the  foregoing,  making  the  total 
of  the  so-called  Cuban  debt  above  $396,950,000  in  the 
summer  of  1897.     In  view  of  the  enormous  war.  expendi- 
tures incurred  since  that  time,  which  Spain  has  unques- 
tionably charged  to  the  account  of  Cuba,  it  is  certainly  a 
conservative  estimate  to  place  the  total  of  the  present 
Spanish-Cuban  debt  at  $500,000,000,  or  about  $350  per 
capita  for  the  present  population  of  Cuba,  and  greater 
than  the  past  value  of  the  entire  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial  interests  of  the  island,  which  have  been  its  great 
sources  of  income  and  actual  wealth.     Overwhelming  as 
is  this  statement,  the  average  American  mind  will  revolt 
at  anything  which  savors  of  repudiation  in  connection 
with  the  debt  of  a  municipality,  state,  or  country,  yet  will 
be  equally  quick  to  see  the  injustice  of  attempting  to 
hold  one  country  responsible  for  the  debts  incurred  by 
another ;  so  it  may  be  well  to  state  some  facts,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  which  will  conclusively  show  that  the  so-called 
Cuban  debt  is  entirely  a  Spanish  obligation,  from  which 
the  future  government  of  the  island,  be  it  what  it  may, 
should  be  wholly  relieved.     From  the  discovery  of  the 
i^tand  the  government  of  Cuba  has  been  a  system  of 
"  Taxation  without  representation  "  ;  taxation,  not  only 
for  the  supposed  necessities  of  its  own  government,  the 
support  of  a  horde  of  foreign  office-holders,  the  main- 
tenance of  an  alien  army  to  uphold  this  system,  and  the 
supplying  of  enormous  funds  for  the  illegitimate  use  of 
both  civil  and  military  officials,  but,  above  all  else,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  cash  revenue  to  the  Spanish 
home    government,  and  for  affording  it  a  credit   upon 
which  to  borrow  for  its  own  necessities  elsewhere. 

According  to  Spanish  official  bookkeeping,  from  the 
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discovery  of  Cuba  in  1492  up  to  1820,  the  home  govern- 
ment expended  $167,000,000  over  and  above  its  receipts 
in  connection  with  the  colonial  government  of  Cuba  ;  but 
as  no  itemized  public  statement  of  the  long  unbalanced 
account  was  made,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
serious  overcharges  have  been  included  and  proper  cred- 
its omitted,  and  there  is  good  evidence  to  corroborate 
such  a  supposition. 

According  to  a  semi-official  historical  statement, 
made  about  1820,  it  appears  that  from  the  settlement  of 
the  island  in  151 1,  the  home  government  for  many  years 
was  drawn  on  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  year  to  make 
good  a  deficit  in  the  budget ;  that  such  sums  were 
charged  in  the  foregoing  account;  but  the  historian  also 
shows  that  these  advances  were  more  than  made  good 
by  subsequent  cash  remittances,  while  other  Spanish  his- 
torians, of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  refer  to  other 
remittances  to  the  Spanish  Government. 

For#over  250  years  prior  to  18 10,  Havana  acted  as  a 
sort  of  clearing  house  for  the  distribution  of  the  so-called 
"situados"  (subsidies),  collected  in  Mexico  and  expended 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Spanish  military,  naval,  and 
civil  establishments  in  all  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  as 
well  as  in  Florida.  These  sums  frequently  aggregated 
over  $250,000  per  annum  ;  and  if  Mexico  did  not  con- 
tribute promptly,  Cuba  advanced  the  necessary  funds. 
The  extent  of  the  Spanish  colonies  during  this  period  is 
well  known  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  almost 
constantly  during  this  period  Spain  was  at  war  with  some 
one — England,  France,  Holland,  the  Buccaneers,  and, 
later,  with  her  revolutionary  South  American  colonies. 
Certainly,  Cuba  was  not  responsible  for  these  wars,  nor 
the  consequent  necessity  of  heavily  fortifying  its  own 
coasts  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  colonies  referred  to, 
nor  for  more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  the  other 
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heavy  expenses  incidental  to  these  wars.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  these  expenditures  can  be  had  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  navy  yard  at  Havana,  between  1723  and 
1800,  the  following  vessels  were  built  for  the  Spanish 
navy  : 

Ships  of  the  line 51 

Frigates 16 

Corvettes 7 

Mail  ships 7 

Brigs 9 

Schooners 14 

Receiving  ships 2 

Dredging  ships 2 

Dredging  lighters 6 

Total 114 

Despite  the  fact  that  probably  not  over  10  per  cent, 
of  these  funds,  distributed  from  Havana  on  behalf  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  should  have  been  legitimately 
charged  to  Cuba,  the  whole  amount  was  so  charged  in 
the  balancing  of  the  books,  so  to  speak,  in  1820,  while 
no  credit  was  given  for  numerous  contributions,  remit- 
tances, and  local  confiscations  of  property,  so  that,  with- 
out a  chance  to  audit  the  account,  Cuba  stood  debited 
on  the  books  of  Spain  to  the  extent  of  $167,000,000; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  island  would  warrant 
it,  collection  was  begun  at  the  rate  of  $2,500,000  per 
year,  and  continued  until  1868,  up  to  which  time  there 
had  been  paid  in  round  figures  $86,000,000.  Besides, 
Cuba  had  also  been  assessed  and  had  paid  something 
like  $8,000,000  for  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion of  San  Domingo  in  186 1-3,  and  also  on  the  Spanish 
share  of  the  expense  of  the  Maximilian  fiasco  in  Mexico 
in  1 86 1-2,  to  say  nothin^i^f  some  $10,000,000  on  ac- 
count of  Spain's  war  with  Chili  in  1866,  and  $1,500,000 
in  interest  on  the  debt  of  Spain  to  the  United  States,  to 
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which  we  will  refer  presently.  If  these  expenditures  by 
Cuba  on  Spain's  account  since  1820  had  been  credited, 
only  $61,500,000,  out  of  the  $167,000,000  alleged  to  be 
due  in  1820,  would  have  been  left  unsettled.  Further, 
Cuba  made  payments  for  the  mother  country  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Carlist  and  other  wars,  and  for  diplomatic 
and  consular  services.  These  amounts,  up  to  1868,  if 
credited,  would  have  reduced  the  amount  of  the  ledger 
account,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  to,  say,  $50,000,000. 
This  estimate  of  the  net  balance  due  by  Cuba  to  Spain 
is  more  conservative  than  the  statements  made  in  the 
Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  make  it,  the  lat- 
ter placing  the  amount  at  but  $30,000,000. 

After  1868  the  ledger  account,  as  we  have  termed  it, 
commences  to  be  so  confused  with  issues  of  securities 
that  no  Spanish  statesman  has  been  able  to  follow  it  so 
as  to  determine  the  actual  amount  of  the  debt ;  conse- 
quently, we  will  not  make  the  attempt,  but  instead  turn 
to  the  security  issues,  in  order  to  follow  the  history  of 
the  debt  as  best  we  can  up  to  the  present. 

The  creation  of  the  funded  debt,  or,  more  properly, 
the  issuance  of  bonds  on  Cuba's  credit,  without  any 
special  regard  to  what  the  proceeds  were  applied,  began 
in  1841,  when  Spain  caused  her  to  assume  an  obligation 
to  the  United  States  of  $570,000,  incurred  in  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  Spain  in  connection  with  her  wars 
in  South  America.  This  was  followed  in  1864  by  the 
issue  of  $3,000,000  for  the  general  use  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  During  the  Ten  Years'  War,  and  subse- 
quently, this  was  followed  by  other  issues,  with  little 
regard  to  system  or  method,  simply  to  raise  funds  for  the 
Spanish  treasury.  The  expenses  of  the  Ten  Years'  War, 
charged  to  Cuba,  are  recorded  as  having  been  $300,- 
°oo,ooo.  During  this  war  a  loose  practice  was  followed 
°f  advancing  funds  to  Spanish  military  officers  to  pay 
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troops  and  to  purchase  supplies,  taking  their  personal 
receipts  for  vouchers.  Many  of  these  officers  proved 
unfaithful  to  their  trust,  and  payments  had  to  be  made  a 
second  time  by  the  Government  of  claims  which  officers 
were  supposed  to  have  settled.  The  amount  of  these 
peculations  was  estimated  by  the  best  informed  Cubans 
at  $80,000,000.  By  Spanish  military  authorities  it  was 
officially  stated  to  be  at  least  $40,000,000.  Therefore  it 
cannot  be  unfair  to  consider  that  our  old  ledger  account 
of  $50,000,000  was  offset  by  these  thefts.  So  that  the 
present  Cuban  debt  can  be  considered  to  be  the  expenses 
of  Spain's  attempts,  from  1868  to  1878,  and  from  1895 
to  1898,  to  prevent  the  Cubans  from  establishing  their 
independence. 

Having  now  shown  who  should  bear  the  onus  of  the 
debt,  let  us  continue  to  trace  its  course.  A  royal  decree 
of  September  27,  1890,  provided  for  the  issue  of  $175,- 
000,000  in  bills  of  credit,  otherwise  bonds,  in  denomina- 
tions of  $100  each,  to  convert  the  entire  Cuban  debt  in 
the  following  manner : 

1st.  To  liquidate  the  floating  debt  arising  from  cer- 
tain deficits  in  the  annual  budgets. 

2d.  To  resume  specie  payments. 

3d.  To  redeem  bills  of  credit  issued  in  1882. 

4th.  To  convert  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit  of  1886. 

5th.   Expenses  of  converting  the  debt. 

A  very  small  portion  of  this  new  issue  of  securities 
was,  however,  applied  to  the  purposes  intended,  or  as 
shown  by  the  list  of  old  securities  outstanding  in  1897, 
which  have  already  been  given.  The  conversion  was 
stopped  in  1895  by  the  Cortes  authorizing  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  refunding  scheme,  and  the  sale  or  pledging  of 
the  remaining  securities  of  the  new  issue  to  raise  funds 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Cuba. 

A  glance  at  the  statement  of  1897  shows. that  either 
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the  amount  of  the  Cuban  debt  was  underestimated  when 
the  royal  decree  was  promulgated  in  1890,  or  that  some 
of  the   old   securities    have    since    been    reissued.     The 
latter,  apparently,  is  the  case,  for,  considering  the  total 
expenditure   for  the   Ten  Years'  War  at  $300,000,000, 
as  has  been  frequently   stated   officially,  $80,000,000  of 
this  amount  can  be  accounted  for  by  extraordinary  war 
revenues  raised  on  the  island  from  1868  to  1878.     Dur- 
ing this  period  the  entire  revenue  was  $415,776,996,  or 
an  average    of    $41,577,699    per  annum,   while    for  the 
seventeen  years  of  peace  thereafter  such  revenues  aver- 
aged  $33,400,000    annually.      Deducting    the   extraordi- 
nary revenue  from  the  total  expenditure  would  leave  a 
balance    of    $220,000,000    to    be    accounted    for.     From 
this  should  be  deducted  $72,000,000,  represented  by  the 
treasury  notes  which  we  have  referred  to  under  the  title 
of  currency,  and  which  were  redeemed  at  a  discount  in 
1890,  thus  presumably  leaving  an  interest-bearing  debt 
of  $148,000,000,  which,  it  is  true,   does  not  harmonize 
with  the  issues  of  securities  which  have  apparently  been 
made.      Nevertheless,  if  we  add  to  this  50  per  cent,  of 
the  face  value   of  the  bank  notes,  at  which  price  they 
were  redeemed,  we  reach  a  total  of  $174,000,000,  which 
would  seem  to  be  about  the  plan  followed  in  the  Spanish 
calculation  to  reach  what  they  considered  the  debt  of  the 
island.     Yet,  of  course,  this  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
large  amount  of  interest-bearing  securities  which  were 
in  existence.     The  intricacies  of  recent  Spanish  financier- 
ing it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  go  further  into,  with  its 
issues  of  securities  sold  at  a  sacrifice   and   its  various 
loans  made  at  high  rates  of  interest.     Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  estimate  of  this  total  which  we  have  already 
made,  i.e.,  $500,000,000,  cannot  be  far  from  correct.     As 
to  where  this  is  held  there  is  considerable  uncertainty, 
the  general  impression  being  that  it  is  principally  in  the 
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hands  of  French  and  Hebrew  bankers,  which  is  doubt- 
less true  to  a  great  extent;  yet,  unquestionably,  were 
the  total  known  that  is  in  the  hands  of  Spanish  invest- 
ors, the  sum  would  be  found  to  be  surprisingly  large. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  burden  of  debt  resting 
upon  the  people  of  Spain  and  Cuba  respectively,  let  us 
turn  to  1897,  when  the  amount  of  the  Cuban  debt  can 
be  definitely  established,  and  compare  the  per  capita 
principal  of  the  debts  of  Cuba  and  Spain  with  those  of 
other  countries  : 

Country.  Population.  Debt.          Per  Capita. 

Bulgaria 3,309,816  $43,600,000  $13.17 

Denmark 2,209,564  51,024,305  23.09 

Russia 88,906,921  2,363,611,715  26.59 

Roumania 5,038,342  236,583,340  46.97 

Germany 49,428,470  2,916,000,000  58.99 

Austria-Hungary  .  41,384,956  2,586,600,000  62.50 

Greece 2,187,208  i46,i95>835  66-84 

Spaim. i7,565>632  1,450,000,000  82.55 

Belgium 6,262,272  433,946,040  69.29 

England 38>779>°3I  3>223>4°°,°o°  83.12 

Italy 30,724,897  2,580,000,000  83.97 

Holland 4,732,991  458>527>5°°  96-88 

France 38>343^92  5»I95?8o6?64o  135-5° 

Portugal 4,708,178  748>39°>I25  x58-96 

Cuba 1,400,000  396>95°>000  283-54 

Though  the  burden  of  debt  per  capita  upon  the 
Cuban  is  so  much  greater  than  upon  the  peninsular 
Spaniard,  the  former  has  by  no  means  been  dealt  with 
more  lightly  than  the  latter  on  the  question  of  taxation, 
upon  which  now  let  us  make  some  comparisons. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  excessive  amounts 
raised  in  Cuba  during  the  Ten  Years'  War,  but  wishing 
to  treat  the  question  upon  an  equitable  basis,  we  will 
exclude  this  period,  as  well  as  that  of  the  present  insur- 
rection, when  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  has  existed, 
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and  we  will  take  for  our  purpose  the  seventeen  years  of 
peace  from  1878  to  1895.  During  this  period  the  aver- 
age annual  revenues  of  Spain  were  approximately  $151,- 
000,000.  Considering  the  population  of  Spain  to  be  the 
same  as  in  the  above  table,  namely,  17,565,632,  we  find 
that  the  annual  taxation  per  capita  was  only  $8.03.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  annual  amount  raised  by  taxa- 
tion in  Cuba  was  $33,400,000.  Estimating  its  popula- 
tion at  1,630,000  (this  being  before  the  present  decrease), 
the  annual  taxation  per  capita  was  $20.48,  or  more  than 
two  and  one-half  times  that  in  Spain.  Again,  during 
this  period  the  expenditures  of  Spain  exceeded  the 
revenues  by  over  $270,000,000.  In  Cuba  the  revenues 
exceeded  the  expenditures  by  over  $27,700,000. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  expenditures  for  actual 
public  benefit,  during  time  of  peace,  in  1 894-1 895  about 
$1  per  capita  was  expended  in  Spain  on  public  improve- 
ment ;  in  Cuba,  forty-seven  cents.  For  the  support  of 
the  army,  each  Spaniard  paid  about  $1.40;  the  Cuban, 
$4.  For  the  navy,  in  Spain,  per  capita,  twenty-seven 
and  one-half  cents  was  paid  ;  in  Cuba,  sixty-eight  and 
one-half  cents.  In  Spain,  the  expenditure  for  pensions, 
every  dollar  of  which  went  to  Spaniards,  was  sixty-four 
and  one-half  cents  per  capita  ;  in  Cuba,  where  not  a  cent 
went  to  Cubans,  $1.07.  The  Spaniard  paid  less  than 
$4  as  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  Cuban  over  $6. 
For  the  maintenance  of  the  other  various  branches  of 
the  civil  government,  and  the  support  of  the  Church, 
the  Spaniard  paid  per  capita  about  $1.83,  and  his  coun- 
trymen received  full  benefit ;  while  the  Cuban  was  forced 
to  contribute  about  $4.60,  and  received  little  benefit  from 
!t.  That  the  impression  may  not  be  formed  that  the  ex- 
cessive taxation  of  Cuba,  and  the  application  of  its  rev- 
enues to  purposes  of  little  benefit  to  its  people,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,   and  in  some  way  an  out- 
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growth  of  the  former  insurrection,  we  should  go  back  to 
1856,  from  which  time  dates  the  wholesale  plundering 
of  the  island,  which  began  in  a  time  of  peace  prior  to 
any  serious  internal  disturbances,  although  the  collection 
of  the  bogus  claim  against  Cuba  began  in  the  twenties, 
as  already  recited. 

Prior  to  1856,  the  annual  revenues  of  the  island, 
although  being  gradually  increased,  averaged  not  far 
from  $15,500,000;  suddenly,  within  twelve  months,  the 
burden  was  nearly  doubled,  and  from  1856  to  1868  the 
average  annual  amount  was  above  $28,200,000,  which 
there  was  even  less  excuse  for  levying  than  in  the  more 
recent  years,  for  then  there  was  not  the  heavy  interest 
charge  to  absorb  so  large  a  portion  as  more  recently. 
During  the  sixties,  moreover,  annual  expenditures  for 
public  improvements  averaged  only  about  $700,000,  and 
a  good  share  of  this  was  for  the  assistance  of  immigra- 
tion and  similar  purposes,  which  should  hardly  have  been 
considered  public  improvements. 

From  what  has  previously  been  stated  in  this  chap- 
ter, it  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  enormous  contributions 
exacted  from  Cuba,  and  the  heavy  debt  as  it  stands  at 
present,  have  been  of  little  benefit  to  her,  and  represent 
chiefly  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  military  and 
naval  establishments.  One  result  of  the  wars  that  should 
be  remembered,  is  the  enormous  direct  losses  of  the 
unemployed  laboring  class  and  property  owners,  not 
only  during  the  Ten  Years'  War  and  the  recent  insur- 
rection, but  in  the  earlier  wars  of  Spain  for  which  they 
were  in  no  wise  responsible,  amounting  to  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars.  Made  responsible  without  any  war- 
rant in  equity  or  law  for  all  this  vast  expenditure,  the 
richest  island  of  the  world  naturally  has  become  devas- 
tated, bankrupt,  and  partially  depopulated.  Who,  in  any 
spirit  of  fairness,  can  say  that  she  should  be  held  furtne 
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responsible  for  the  results  of  Spanish  persecution,  greed, 
blundering,  and  wholesale  theft  ? 

A  more  delicate  question  of  finance  and  fair  dealing 
arises  in  connection  with  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the 
so-called  Cuban  Republic.  While  the  writer  would  be 
one  of  the  last  in  any  way  to  belittle  the  efforts  or 
underestimate  the  losses  and  sacrifices  of  certain  of  the 
Cuban  people  in  their  struggles  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  yet  the  " greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number" 
should  hereafter  be  the  motto  of  Cuba's  government, 
no  matter  by  whom  it  may  be  directed,  and  should  be 
made  to  apply  as  forcibly  to  financial  as  to  political 
questions.  Hence  it  is  considered  that,  secondary  only 
to  the  injustice  of  imposing  responsibility  for  the  Span- 
ish debt  upon  Cuba,  would  be  the  unfairness  of  recog- 
nizing any  issue  of  Cuban  securities,  emanating  from  a 
so-called  Cuban  governmental  organization  in  the  estab- 
lishment or  recognition  of  which  the  whole  people  of 
the  island  have  not  had  a  voice.  This  course  may  work 
a  hardship  to  speculative  holders  of  such  an  issue,  and 
even  to  some  who  have  given  up  much  for  Cuba  Libre ; 
but  nothing  like  that  hardship  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  era,  would  involve  the  burdening  of 
the  depressed  industries  and  of  the  entire  people  with 
another  war  debt,  and  which  does  not  represent  a  single 
expenditure  for  public  improvements,  the  betterment  of 
sanitary  conditions,  the  fostering  of  trade  and  commerce, 
or  for  general  educational  purposes.  True,  the  founda- 
tion for  these  may  have  been  laid  by  the  insurrection, 
and  the  effort  has  cost  Cuba  much  in  blood,  suffering, 
and  treasure,  but  no  equitable  method  of  remunerating 
individuals  for  their  respective  shares  of  one  or  the  other 
that  have  contributed  to  the  cause  or  its  effects,  would 
ever  be  possible.  So  why  make  the  attempt  at  all,  or,  if 
lt:  is  to  be  made,  why  should  not  the  United  States, 
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which  has  made  the  present  situation  possible,  and  saved 
the  Cuban  people  and  the  industries  of  the  island  from 
annihilation,  charge  up  to  Cuba  the  expenses  of  her  war 
with  Spain  ?  There  would  be  far  more  justice  in  such  a 
claim  than  in  any  theory  which  can  be  advanced  for  the 
payment  by  Cuba  of  either  of  the  other  forms  of  her 
so-called  indebtedness.  But  justice  and  equity  demand 
that  the  new  Cuban  government,  be  it  what  it  may, 
should  start  free  from  incumbrances,  and  that  hereafter 
the  revenues  should  be  expended  for  the  direct  benefit 
of  all  of  her  people ;  and  if  bonds  have  to  be  issued,  let 
the  proceeds  be  expended  for  such  much-needed  im- 
provements as  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and 
future  generations. 

While  the  methods  followed  to  raise  revenues  and 
rates  of  taxation  have  differed  considerably  at  different 
times  during  the  past  few  years,  some  specific  information 
concerning  them  may  be  desired,  so  we  may  state  that 
the  first  item  that  has  always  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
general  revenue  lists  and  estimates  is  "  crown  revenues." 
This  has  represented  special  taxes  upon  the  transfer, 
inheritance,  or  lease  of  real  estate,  which  have  ordinarily 
aggregated  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000.  The  next 
item  is  that  imposed  on  the  mining  industry,  a  trifling 
affair,  amounting  to  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  year. 
Next  is  the  tax  on  city  real  estate,  which  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  from  12  to  18  percent,  and  is  of  course  exorbitant, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  might  appear,  for  the  assessment 
valuation  has  been  very  low,  the  total  for  the  entire  island 
having  been  only  from  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000.  The 
next  item  is  a  tax  on  rural  property,  the  rate  ordinarily 
being  2  per  cent,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  city  real  estate, 
assessment  valuations  have  been  very  low,  the  total  for 
the  entire  island  being  about  the  same  as  for  the  city  real 
estate.     Certain  peculiarities  concerning  real  estate  taxes 
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should  be  explained.  If  a  proprietor  cultivates  his  land 
himself  he  pays  the  2  per  cent,  general  tax  and  2  per 
cent,  also  as  a  municipal  tax  upon  the  low  valuation 
stated.  If  he  leases  his  property,  he  must  pay  2  per 
cent,  on  rentals,  while  the  cultivator  also  pays  2  per 
cent,  on  product  and  2  per  cent,  to  the  municipality.  As 
the  result  of  this  peculiar  method  of  assessment  all  these 
collections  do  not  show  under  the  heading  we  have  men- 
tioned, but  are  often  included  in  the  next  item.  This  is 
tax  on  industries,  commerce,  arts,  and  professions.  The 
methods  of  assessment  and  collection  of  this  tax  are  too 
complicated  to  admit  of  lucid  explanation.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  total  revenue  from  these  sources  has  been 
from  $1,500,000  to  over  $3,000,000.  Next  is  the  insignifi- 
cant item  of  personal  passes,  or  permits,  amounting  from 
$250,000  to  $300,000.  Then  come  taxes  and  licenses  on 
liquors,  amounting  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,500,000.  Rev- 
enues on  railway  passenger  traffic  have  yielded  $250,000 
per  year  and  over.  This  means  that  each  passenger  has 
been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Government  10  per  cent, 
above  the  schedule  price  of  his  ticket.  The  customs 
revenues,  including  import,  export,  and  transit  duties, 
have  yielded  annually  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000, 
according  to  the  rates  of  duties  at  different  periods. 
Fiscal  revenues,  so-called,  corresponding  in  the  main  to 
our  internal  revenue  law,  have  yielded  from  $1,200,000 
to  more  than  twice  such  amount.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  the  list  requiring  the  affixing  of  revenue 
stamps  has  been  much  more  extensive  than  in  this  coun- 
try* The  revenues  of  the  post-office  department  have 
never  been  above  $600,000.  The  expenses  of  conduct- 
lng  the  postal  service  are  unknown.  A  great  source  of 
Avenue  has  been  from  the  lotteries,  conducted  under 
Government  control.  This  has  aggregated  $3,500,000. 
Centals  of   state  properties,  so-called,  have  aggregated 
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$250,000  per  year  or  more,  and  of  these  it  should  be 
said  that  they  principally  consist  of  confiscated  church 
properties,  actual  control  of  which  has  never  been  entirely 
assumed  by  the  state.  There  have  also  been  a  host  of 
minor  sources  of  taxation  and  revenues,  other  than  those 
which  have  just  been  enumerated. 

The  problems  which  we  have  been  considering  have 
related  entirely  to  insular  government.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  there  are  municipal  debts  besides,  the 
validity  of  which  cannot  probably  be  questioned,  although, 
perhaps,  the  proceeds  have  not  been  honestly  expended. 
Little  information  is  obtainable  about  these,  however, 
either  as  to  their  character  or  amount.  The  sum  that  has 
been  raised  for  municipal  purposes  in  Havana  is  about 
$3,000,000  per  year,  and  about  $1,500,000  in  all  the  other 
municipalities  of  the  island.  While  the  expenses  for  the 
provincial  assemblies,  and  for  similar  purposes,  have  prob- 
ably aggregated  $300,000  more,  none  of  these  sums, 
raised  by  local  taxation,  is  included  in  the  general  bud- 
get of  taxation,  to  which  we  have  devoted  so  much  space. 
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LEGAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SYSTEMS 
OF  THE   PAST  AND   FUTURE 

ROMAN  LAW  THE    FOUNDATION    OF  THE    CUBAN    SYSTEM. 

REAL   ESTATE  TRANSACTIONS. CONCESSIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  OR 
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REARRANGEMENT. 

COURTS  AND  LAWS 

yAyTHILE,  at  this  writing,  the  future  government  of 
"  "  Cuba  is  an  uncertainty,  and  the  future  laws  and 
method  of  administering  them  are  unknown,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  the  existing  civil  law,  with  the 
courts  which  are  to  interpret  it,  is  so  intimately  related 
to  all  commercial  development  and  future  business  trans- 
actions that  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the 
legal  system  to  which  Cubans  are  accustomed. 

The  foundation  of  the  prevailing  laws,  as  in  other 
J-atin  countries,  is  the  Roman  law,  differing  in  essential 
Matures  from  the  Common  Law  of  England,  which  is  the 
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basis  of  the  prevailing  law  in  all  of  the  United  States 
except    Louisiana.     Upon    the    foundation    mentioned, 
there  has  been  built  up,  by  statutory  enactments,  royal 
decrees,  and  clerical  precedents,  a  legal  system  that,  to  say 
the  least,  is  unique  and  cumbersome,  and  which  would  be 
little  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  average  American. 
And  although,  during  the  past  twenty  years  or  so,  many 
natural  groups  of  legal  subjects  have  been  elaborately 
codified,  so  that  to-day  one  may  purchase  in  separate 
volumes  the   Penal   Code,   the   Code   of   Criminal   Pro- 
cedure, the  Civil  Code,  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  the 
Code   of    Commerce,   the   Mortgage   Law,   the    Mining 
Law,  the  Banking  Law,  the  Law  of  Literary  Property, 
the  Law  of  Patents  and  Trademarks,  and  the  Law  of 
Corporations,  these  official  declarations  of  the  law  as  it 
stands  have  hitherto  not  been  worth  the  paper  they  are 
printed  on,  having  been  liable  at  any  moment  or  in  any 
particular  case  to  be  set  aside  by  the  mere  fiat  of  the 
Captain-General,  besides  having  been   habitually  disre- 
garded by  judges  who  were  always  subservient  to  the 
executive  administration,  were  often  corrupt  on  account 
of  personal  or  pecuniary  considerations,  and  were  not 
seldom  densely  ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  juris- 
prudence.    These  codifications,  therefore,  never  having 
been  boldly  and  righteously  administered,  have  not  taken 
firm  hold  of  the  popular  imagination.      The  great  mass 
of  the  people  still  think  out  and  argue  their  cases  in 
terms  of  the  older  and  better-understood  customary  law, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  would  be  more 
equitable  to  enforce  rigidly  the   codifications   from  the 
first,  or  whether  a  period  of  preparation  under  the  pres- 
ent happy-go-lucky  system  should  precede  the  enforce- 
ment  of   statutory   enactments  which    have    only  been 
partially  operative.     Of    course,  following   legal    prece- 
dents elsewhere,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  existing  laws  ot 
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some  kind  must  be  applied  until  supplanted  by  the  new- 
enactments  of  the  future  governing  power  of  Cuba. 
Meanwhile,  military  tribunals  may  be  expected  to  ad- 
minister temporarily  either  customary  or  statutory  law, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  setting  aside  such  of  their 
provisions  as  would  come  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  or  be  greatly  at  variance 
with  principles  of  its  Constitution,  or  with  sound  public 
policy. 

It  can,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  the  burden- 
some conditions  of  the  present  Spanish  law  will  prevail 
in  ordinary  commercial  transactions  until  supplanted  by 
something  better ;  hence  it  will  be  wise  for  those  con- 
templating immediate  commercial  investments  on  the 
island  to  seek  the  counsel  of  able  Cuban  attorneys  on 
every  matter  contemplated.  This  should  be  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  all  real  estate  transactions  ;  for, 
under  the  present  laws,  a  heavy  transfer  tax  is  imposed 
on  somewhat  the  same  theory  as  the  inheritance  tax 
in  certain  of  our  States,  while  there  are  other  com- 
plications not  so  easily  understood.  These  facts  natu- 
rally making  transfers  infrequent,  will  also  undoubtedly 
tend  later  to  bring  about  a  simplification  of  the  making 
of  abstracts  of  titles  back  to  original  Spanish  grants, 
which  will  unquestionably  be  held  as  valid  by  whatever 
courts  have  future  jurisdiction  in  such  matters. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  neither 
the  more  recent  Government  grants,  nor  titles  conferred 
by  it  to  property  that  has  from  time  to  time  been  confis- 
cated from  private  owners  because  of  their  presumed 
revolutionary  tendencies,  or  for  other  political  reasons, 
will  be  recognized  as  against  the  former  owners  by  either 
United  States  courts,  or  those  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba, 
whichever  may  be  established,  unless,  mayhap,  the  pres- 
ent  possessors  be  citizens  of  some  foreign  country  who 
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have  purchased  such  properties  in  good  faith,  and  whose 
governments  insist  that  the  validity  of  such  titles  shall 
be  recognized.  Fortunately,  there  are  not  now  many 
cases  of  forfeiture  to  be  considered. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  there  is  trustworthy 
information  to  the  effect  that  for  some  months  past  the 
Spanish  holders  of  confiscated  properties  have  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  transferring  them  to  persons  of  other 
nationalities. 

The  wording  of  franchises  and  similar  concessions 
by  the  Spanish  Government  has  generally  been  so  pecu- 
liar and  ambiguous  in  its  character  that,  even  were 
some  specific  clause  not  often  introduced  to  permit  the 
authorities  to  terminate  at  their  pleasure  the  privileges 
granted,  means  might  easily  be  found  for  so  doing,  if 
desired,  through  the  uncertainties  of  the  language  used. 

Probably  concessions  for  public  or  semi-public  works, 
upon  which  adequate  work  has  been  done,  will  be  up- 
held by  future  courts,  but  the  interpretation  which  will 
be  given  to  the  conditions  implied  in  some  of  these  is,  of 
course,  open  to  conjecture.  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  concessions  made  directly  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, or  by  the  municipalities  whose  acts  required  not 
only  the  concurrence  of  the  Captain-General  but  also 
that  of  the  home  government  at  Madrid,  will  be  rec- 
ognized, unless  at  least  some  expenditures  have  been 
made  on  them  in  good  faith,  and  unless  in  addition  it 
can  be  clearly  shown  that  they  were  not  granted  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  downfall  of  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba.  A 
number  of  such  concessions,  under  which  no  develop- 
ment has  been  made,  will  doubtless  be  brought  before 
the  American  investment  public. 

The  Spanish  courts  in  Cuba  have  not  been  noted 
for  their  freedom  from  corruption  or  for  their  perfect 
equity  in  dispensing  justice,  and  we  shall  now  proc 
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to  describe  some  of  their  peculiarities,  as  proofs  of  the 
necessity  of  wiping  out  the  entire  system  on  account  of 
the  dangers  which  would  result  from  continuing  any 
portion  of  them. 

The  able  but  somewhat  sarcastic  writer,  Steele, 
correctly  says  of  governmental  decrees  which  have  the 
force  of  law  :  "  There  is  a  fashion  in  Cuba,  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  Common 
Law,  of  permitting  many  of  these  decrees  to  fall  into 
desuetude  while  unrescinded.  They  seem  in  many  in- 
stances to  have  been  made  to  be  disregarded.  People 
forget  all  about  them,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  statute  book  or  code.  In  a  few  weeks,  that  which 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  becomes  obsolete  ;  a  long  time 
thereafter,  some  man  who  has  violated  it  because  every- 
body else  did,  or  because  he  never  heard  of  it,  gets  him- 
self into  trouble  about  it." 

This  may  seem  somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  courts, 
but  when  such  decrees  are  not  summarily  enforced  by  a 
file  of  soldiers,  their  enforcement  falls  upon  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government.  While  the  authority  of 
the  Captain-General  even  in  judicial  matters  has  been 
supreme,  he  having  authority,  under  a  royal  decree  of 
June  9,  1878,  to  overrule  any  decision  of  any  court  on 
the  island,  as  well  as  to  suspend  the  execution  of  any 
law  or  order  emanating  from  Spain  itself,  the  form  of  a 
judicial  system  has  been  maintained,  at  the  head  of  which 
are  two  superior  courts  called  "  audiencias."  One  of 
these  is  located  at  the  city  of  Puerto  Principe,  and  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  province  of  that  name  as  well  as 
over  the  province  of  Santiago  ;  the  other  holds  sessions 
at  Havana,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of 
^anta  Clara,  Matanzas,  Havana,  and  Pinar  del  Rio. 
Under  these  is  a  complicated  system  of  minor  courts, 
Caching  down   to   the  local   magistrate   courts  held  by 
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the  alcaldes  (mayors)  of  the  smallest  towns.  The  word 
" alcalde"  is  practically  synonymous  with  both  mayor  and 
local  judge. 

All  appointments  of  judges  and  attendants  of  the 
hio-her  courts  have  hitherto  been  made  from  Madrid. 
Not  an  appointment  of  this  character  is  made  locally, 
except  messengers  and  constables,  and  these  must  be 
former  Spanish  soldiers.  According  to  Spanish  law, 
appointments  of  the  municipal  judges  must  be  made  by 
the  presidents  or  presiding  judges  of  the  superior  courts, 
selections  of  names  for  such  positions  to  be  made  from 
a  list  of  three  prepared  for  each  position  by  the  judges 
of  the  courts  next  below  the  superior  court,  but  in  real- 
ity the  Captain-General  dictates  who  shall  receive  the 
appointment. 

The  Spanish  Constitution  reads  :  "  Magistrates  and 
judges  are  irremovable,  and  they  shall  not  be  deposed, 
retired,  or  transferred  except  in  the  cases  and  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  law";  but  under  the  despotic  authority 
of  the  Captain-General  this  has  been  promptly  set  aside, 
and  the  judges  have  been  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  every 
move  desired  by  him  under  penalty  of  being  promptly 
transferred  or  removed.  Hence  the  past  judicial  system 
can  be  considered  little  more  than  a  method  of  indirectly 
complying  with  the  whims  and  ideas  of  the  Captain- 
General.  The  criminal  law  of  the  island  has  been  so 
administered  as  to  afford  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Government.  Frequently  over  $200,000  per  year  has 
been  realized  from  this  source. 

In  criminal  cases  the  clerks  of  the  courts  have  been 
obliged  to  give  their  services  free,  and  even  personally  to 
pay  for  the  services  of  assistant  clerks  and  other  expenses 
incidental  to  their  positions.  Municipal  judges  have  also 
been  obliged  to  conduct  preliminary  examinations  in 
criminal  cases  and  to  take  charge  of  certain  records,  witn- 
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out  compensation,  their  only  legitimate  emoluments 
being  those  derived  from  fees  in  civil  cases  ;  but,  to  quote 
from  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Quesada : 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  these  positions  are  sought  after  and 
they  are  given  as  prizes  to  the  friends  of  the  Government,  because 
they  afford  chances  for  making  big  steals  that  can  only  be  exceeded 
by  the  shamefulness  of  the  proceedings." 

Such  a  condition  has  not  tended  to  keep  the  judicial 
ermine  as  pure  as  could  be  desired,  and  numerous  cases 
could  be  cited  of  incompetent  and  corrupt  men  holding 
high  judicial  positions. 

A  curious  provision  of  the  civil  law  is  one  which 
permits  either  party  to  a  civil  suit  to  reject  the  judges 
before  whom  it  is  to  be  tried.  This  process  can  go  on 
indefinitely,  so  that  practically  either  party  to  a  civil  suit 
can  prevent  it  from  ever  going  to  trial,  if  he  so  desires. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  confessions  concerning  this 
system  was  that  made  in  the  Spanish  Senate,  May  3, 
1890,  by  Mr.  Vasquez  Queipo,  a  former  judge  in  Cuba  : 

"  Perhaps  the  measure  adopted  had  its  origin  in  some  private 
remarks  of  my  own  concerning  a  certain  fraud  in  Cuba  involving  about 
five  millions  of  dollars  which  occurred  eight  years  ago  and  which  we 
seem  to  have  forgotten,  though  I  raised  my  voice  several  times  in  Con- 
gress to  demand  an  explanation  from  Mr.  Balaguer,  then  Minister  of 
the  Colonies.  I  told  him  at  the  time  some  poor  clerk  might  possibly 
be  found  guilty,  but  no  one  else.  Subsequently,  I,  myself,  seated  as 
judge,  had  to  pass  sentence  in  the  case.  Everybody  was  proven  inno- 
cent, except  a  poor  clerk  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year." 

Cabrera,  the  great  Cuban  writer,  says  of  this  system  : 

"  It  is  not  that  we  are  lacking  in  laws  ;  no — from  the  Charter  of 
^ghts  to  the  latest  recompilation  ;  from  the  Ordinances  of  Castile  and 
dragon  to  the  Royal  Decrees  and  Rescripts  and  Compilations  and 
new  Codifications,  we  enjoy  in  Cuba  the  same  tremendous  conglomera- 
tes of  laws  as  in  Spain.    With  all  the  Commissioners  of  Codification — 
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which  we  pay  for  in  great  part— it  has  not  been  possible  to  unify  and 
systematise  these  laws.  What  we  very  sadly  need  are  judges  ;  of 
judges  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  we  have  very  few  indeed." 

As  the  same  writer,  and  others  of  almost  equal  note, 
intimate  that  few  if  any  of  the  present  presiding  judges 
can  intelligently  interpret  the  existing  laws,  we  trust  that 
our  readers  will  concede  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion 
that  able  Cuban  counsel  be  retained  in  connection  with 
the  transaction  of  even  minor  business  matters.  In  fact, 
too  much  caution  can  hardly  be  exercised  until  a  compre- 
hensive, adequate,  and  uniform  system  of  equitable  law 
has  been  established  under  the  administration  of  compe- 
tent and  impartial  judges.  In  connection  with  this,  it 
might  be  well  to  state  that  the  present  Government  of  the 
so-called  Cuban  Republic  has  prepared  and  passed  what 
is  said  to  be  a  most  excellent  civil  code,  based  practically 
on  the  American  system — a  number  of  good  lawyers 
educated  in  the  United  States  being  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

RECORDS  AND  SURVEYS 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  will  be  encountered 
in  the  purchase  of  real  estate  in  Cuba  is  the  uncertainty 
and  unreliability  of  existing  surveys,  in  spite  of  the  exist- 
ence of  elaborate  maps  which  seem  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. This  unfortunate  situation  exists  with  city  lots 
and  mining  claims  as  well  as  in  the  less  serious  question 
of  boundaries  between  farms  and  plantations,  while,  in 
the  wilder  portions  of  the  island,  timber  and  similar  lands 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  locate  with  any  degree  of 
certainty. 

Real  estate  records  have  been  kept  by  notaries 
public  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  and  then  turned  over  to 
the  custody  of  local  registry  offices.     The   contents  o 
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these  registries  are  now  said  to  be  claimed  by  the  Span- 
ish as  part  of  the  archives  which  they  intend  to  take  with 
them  to  Spain.  If,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Spanish  gov- 
ernmental authority,  permission  is  given  to  remove  offi- 
cial records  of  this  character,  it  is  apparent  that  serious 
complications  may  hereafter  arise  as  to  abstracting  and 
determining  titles.  No  doubt  the  future  permanent 
government  of  Cuba  will  provide  legal  methods  for  over- 
coming the  embarrassments  which  are  liable  to  surround 
real  estate  transactions  from  the  causes  recited  ;  yet,  until 
such  action  is  taken,  no  one  should  proceed  in  such  mat- 
ters without  the  best  local  legal  advice,  and  without 
giving  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  location  of  boun- 
daries. It  should  be  said,  however,  that  if  the  records 
remain  available,  the  abstracting  of  titles  will  be  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter,  as  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
past  has  been  for  titles  to  real  property  to  remain  con- 
tinuously in  the  same  families. 

COLLECTION   OF   DEBTS 

Regarding  the  practice  of  paying  debts  in  Cuba,  an 
authority  on  such  matters  has  said  that  debts  of  honor 
are  more  often  paid  in  full,  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
involved,  than  legal  debts.  Theoretically,  the  methods 
of  debt  collection  in  the  past  seem  to  have  been  good, 
but  in  practice  courts  have  held  very  peculiar  views  on 
such  matters.  For  instance,  there  are  cases  on  record 
where  a  creditor  has  brought  suit  for  the  collection  of 
some  honest  and  legal  obligation,  yet  the  debtor  has 
actually  secured  a  judgment  for  damages  as  the  result, 
on  his  allegation  that  to  be  sued  at  that  particular  time 
impaired  his  reputation  and  credit,  or  otherwise  injured 
him. 

The  following  statement  from  an  official  source  per- 
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haps  describes  as  fairly  as  is  possible  the  whole  practice 
as  regards  the  collection  of  debts,  and  the  very  fine  and 
somewhat  peculiar  distinction  that  is  drawn  between 
legal  obligations  and  debts  of  honor  : 

"  The  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature 
except  the  honor  of  the  debtor  are  debts  contracted  at  prohibited 
games,  and  outlawed  indebtedness. 

"  As  regards  gambling  debts,  there  is  a  distinction  made  between 
those  contracted  at  prohibited  games  and  those  at  lawful  games.  The 
first  named  are  debts  of  honor,  and  it  is  customary  to  pay  them  inside 
of  twenty-four  hours.  These  debts  are  declared  by  law  to  be  non- 
collectible.  Debts  incurred  at  lawful  games  may  also  be  considered  as 
debts  of  honor,  inasmuch  as  the  law  stipulates  that  the  amount  played 
for  must  not  exceed  what  an  honorable  man  of  family  could  conven- 
iently hazard,  thus  leaving  (in  case  of  action  at  law)  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judge  the  amount  he  considers  should  be  paid.  At  cock- 
fighting  (a  legal  game)  a  large  amount  was  lost,  and  the  loser,  for 
some  cause,  refused  to  pay  ;  the  matter  was  taken  to  court,  and  the 
loser  was  condemned  to  pay  $17,  this  amount  being  what  the  judge 
considered  an  honorable  man  of  family  could  conveniently  hazard. 
As  a  rule  these  debts  are  paid  without  recourse  to  the  law. 

"  Drinking  debts  are  of  the  same  character  as  any  other  debts 
contracted  at  a  store  ;  they  are  outlawed  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  however,  if  no  attempt  of  any  kind  has  been  made  in  that  time 
to  collect  them. 

"  There  are  obligations  for  professional  services  that  are  debts 
of  honor — in  cases  where  a  criminal  who  is  insolvent  is  defended  by  a 
lawyer.  If  discharged,  the  court  does  not  pay  for  the  services  of  the 
lawyer,  and  the  accused  thus  contracts  a  debt  of  honor.  If  con- 
demned, the  court  pays  costs  and  charges  and  increases  the  term  of 
imprisonment  at  the  rate  of  one  day  for  every  $1.20  thus  paid.  In 
such  cases,  however,  it  is  customary  for  the  lawyers  to  refuse  any 
remuneration,  thus  saving  the  culprit  from  these  extra  days  of  im- 
prisonment. 

"  Debts  of  honor  are  generally  paid,  or,  when  the  amount  is  very 
large,  excused  by  the  creditor. 

"  In  cases  of  insolvency,  debts  of  honor  are  usually  paid  if  the 
debtor  subsequently  retrieves  his  position.  In  cases  of  insolvency 
when  the  merchant  regains  his  position,  if  he  has  made  an  agreemen 
with  his  creditors,  he  is  obliged  to  pay.    If  he  has  not  made  any  agree- 
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ment,  the  debts  may  be  by  law  collected  in  full.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  insolvent  retrieves  his  position,  he  makes  a  private  and  separate 
agreement  with  each  and  every  creditor  for  the  purchase  of  his  indebt- 
edness. The  reason  for  this  is  that,  having  once  failed,  no  matter 
under  what  just  or  plausible  circumstances,  he  is  incapacitated  to  make 
a  contract  or  to  require  the  fulfilment  of  one,  or  to  hold  any  property 
in  his  own  name.  After  the  purchase  of  his  indebtedness  he  files  a 
request  in  the  court  for  his  rehabilitation.  Outlawed  indebtedness  is 
not  paid.  The  fact  that  it  becomes  outlawed  is  due,  in  every  instance, 
to  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  creditor,  as  the  time  for  prescription 
dates  from  the  day  that  an  effort  is  made  to  collect  it.  For  instance, 
a  promissory  note  is  outlawed  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years.  At  the 
end  of  nine  years  and  six  months  the  creditor,  through  the  courts,  by 
notary  public,  or  before  witnesses,  attempts  to  collect  it  ;  under  such 
circumstances  the  law  does  not  consider  the  nine  years  and  six  months 
as  having  expired,  but  counts  the  time  for  the  second  prescription 
from  the  date  of  attempted  collection." 

SPANISH   TERRITORIAL   DIVISIONS   AND 
GOVERNMENT 

The  question  of  the  Spanish  form  of  government 
for  Cuba  is  not  essential  for  our  consideration,  yet  it  is 
necessary  that  some  reference  should  be  made  to  it,  and 
as  the  present  territorial  divisions  of  the  island  will  prob- 
ably be  retained  in  the  main,  they  should,  of  course,  be 
given.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  some  of  the 
actual  or  proposed  divisions  made  by  the  insurgent  Gov- 
ernment differ  materially  in  their  boundaries,  and  even 
in  their  names,   from  the  old-established  divisions. 

The  head  and  front  of  all  Spanish  authority  in  Cuba 
was  the  Captain-General,  who,  despite  some  little  show  of 
the  form  of  a  constitutional  government,  possessed  abso- 
lute power  over  all  affairs  of  the  island,  practically  unre- 
stricted even  by  the  Spanish  Government  at  Madrid, 
except  so  far  as  it  might  exercise  the  power  of  removal 
and  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

Between  1879  an<^  *898  Cuba  had  a  farce-like  repre- 
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sentation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies  at  Madrid 
Of  the  thirty  delegates  which  it  has  lately  had  in  the 
House,  three-fourths  were  said  to  be  Spaniards.  The 
seventeen  members  of  the  Senate  were  selected  in  the 
following  peculiar  manner  :  three  for  the  province  of 
Havana,  two  for  each  of  the  other  five  provinces,  one 
for  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Country,  and  one  for 
the  University  of  Havana.  The  remaining  two  Sen- 
ators were  always  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago  and 
the  Bishop  of  Havana,  in  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical 
offices. 

The  thirty  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies  were 
elected  according  to  population,  one  approximately  for 
each  50,000  inhabitants.  In  the  last  delegation  twenty- 
six  out  of  the  thirty  deputies  were  Spaniards,  but  the 
influence  or  power  of  the  entire  delegation  at  Madrid 
was  unimportant. 

The  greatest  approach  to  free  government  was 
made  by  the  Council  of  Administration,  sometimes  called 
the  Cuban  Cortes,  supposedly  a  general  legislative  body 
of  the  island,  in  which  there  was  a  faintly  discernible 
theory  of  its  being  the  local  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  of  which  the  Captain-General  was  the  exe- 
cutive. As  fifteen  of  the  members  were  appointed  by 
the  Government  at  Madrid,  however,  and  as  the  popular 
elections  of  the  others  were  carefully  manipulated,  it  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  representative  body  of  the  people ; 
and  as  the  Captain-General  could,  at  his  pleasure,  sus- 
pend any  of  the  members  up  to  the  number  of  fourteen, 
not  much  outspoken  sentiment  could  be  expected.  If 
anything  so  unexpected  had  happened,  then  the  Council 
of  Authorities,  so-called,  a  peculiar  body  hereafter  de- 
scribed, had  the  privilege  of  suspending  the  entire  body 
and  assuming  all  of  its  functions.  Neither  glory  nor  profit 
was  possible  for  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Administra- 
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tion,  for  no  compensation  was  paid  for  services,  yet  all 
were  responsible  in  suits  at  law  to  any  private  individual 
who  might  consider  himself  injured  by  the  official  acts  of 
a  member.  While  theoretically  grave  governmental  re- 
sponsibilities rested  upon  the  council,  they  were  practi- 
cally powerless,  and  naturally  they  did  nothing  of  import- 
ance, merely  constituting  a  cloak  for  the  acts  of  the 
Captain-General,  or,  if  more  convenient,  putting  forth 
his  sentiments  as  their  own. 

The  Council  of  Authorities  referred  to  might  be 
called  an  ex-officio  organization,  it  being  composed,  by 
virtue  of  their  offices,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago 
(the  primate  of  the  Church  in  Cuba),  the  Bishop  of 
Havana,  the  Captain-General,  Commander  of  the  Navy 
in  Cuban  waters,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Havana  Superior 
Court,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Director  of  Finances, 
and  the  Director  of  Local  Administration.  The  body 
was  called  together  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
for  extraordinary  purposes.  It  acted  practically  in  an 
advisory  capacity  for  the  home  Government,  except  as 
above  recited. 

The  island  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces  : 
Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana,  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  Puerto 
Principe,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  administration  of 
each  of  which  was  conducted  by  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  home  Government  at  Madrid,  who  was  a  military  offi- 
cer generally  of  the  rank  of  brigadier  or  major-general. 
The  officials  were  directly  responsible  to  the  Captain- 
General  of  the  island.  Each  province  also  had  an  elec- 
tive assembly,  numbering  not  more  than  twenty  nor  less 
than  twelve  members.  Their  term  of  office  was  four 
years,  and  one-half  were  replaced  every  two  years. 
I  hey  were  elected  during  the  month  of  September,  and 
held  sessions  semi-annually.  Their  first  act  on  assem- 
bling was  to   ballot   for  a  list  of  three   candidates  for 
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speaker,  from  which  the  Captain-General  made  a  selec- 
tion, but  he  had  the  privilege  of  disregarding  all  recom- 
mendations and  appointing  any  member  whom  he  might 
see  fit.  The  governor  of  a  province  might  also,  at  his 
pleasure,  assume  the  function  of  speaker ;  and  if  at  any 
time  he  considered  that  the  public  interest  would  be 
better  served  by  dissolving  the  assembly,  he  might  exer- 
cise this  power,  and  report  the  fact  to  the  Captain-Gen- 
eral, who  had  also  the  authority  to  suspend  any  of  these 
assemblies,  reporting  his  action  to  the  Minister  of  Colo- 
nies at  Madrid.  From  the  members  of  the  assembly, 
the  provincial  governor  selected  five  to  be  appointed  as 
members  of  the  legal  council  or  cabinet,  if  the  Captain- 
General  so  willed  it ;  but  as  the  whole  authority  of  the 
provincial  governor  was  about  equivalent  to  that  held 
by  boards  of  county  commissioners  in  the  United  States, 
it  may  be  seen  that  home  rule  and  representation  of  the 
people  did  not  play  a  very  important  part. 

The  city  governments  have  been  moulded  in  the 
same  form  as  those  of  the  provinces.  A  number  of  lay- 
men, not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  (such  number 
being  based  upon  the  population  of  the  town)  were  elected, 
one  of  their  number  being  elected  for  mayor,  or  alcalde; 
but  the  Captain-General  might  overrule  their  action  and 
appoint  any  other  member  he  might  see  fit. 

The  number  of  deputies  in  each  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies  has  been  as  follows  : 


Province.  ^°'  °/ 

Deputies. 

Havana 20 

Matanzas  15 

Pinar  del  Rio 12 


D       .  No.  of 

Province.  Deputies. 

Santa  Clara   I7 

Puerto  Principe I2 

Santiago  de  Cuba l8 


The  following  has  been  the  allotment  of  deputies  to 
the  Spanish  Cortes: 
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Province. 
Havana : 


Seat. 


No.  of 
Deputies. 


Havana 6 

Guanabacoa i 

Jaruco i 

Gtiines   i 


Matanzas  : 


Matanzas 3 

Colon r 

Cardenas 1 

Pinar  del  Rio  : 

Pinar  del  Rio  ....  3 

Guanajay 1 


Province.  Seat.     ^j{es 

Puerto  Principe  : 

Puerto  Principe  . .  1 

Santa  Clara  : 

Santa  Clara. . v  .'.  4 

Sancti  Spiritus  ...  1 

Remedios 1 

Santiago  de  Cuba  : 

Santiago  de  Cuba.  3 

Holguin   1 

Manzanillo 1 


This  allotment  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing 
the  proportionate  strength  of  the  various  provinces  in 
any  new  scheme  of  government. 

The  various  provinces  are  divided  into  judicial  dis- 
tricts, as  follows  : 

Districts.  Population. 

Matanzas. —  Alfonso  XII 33,887 

Cardenas 53,882 

Colon 79>34° 

Matanzas 86,249 

Santiago  de  Cuba. — Baracoa   *  8,05  7 

Guantanamo   3o>°44 

Holguin 58,900 

Manzanillo 25>735 

Santiago  de  Cuba 62,600 


Havana.- 


Santa  Clara. 


Bejucal 43,7°9 

Guanabacoa 32,344 

Guines 45o77 

Havana 2I3,577 

Jaruco 38,403 

Marianao 7,352 

San  Antonio  de  los  Bafios 32,961 

Cienfuegos 72,187 

San  Juan  de  los  Remedios I5?35^ 

Sagua  la  Grande    79>126 
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Districts.  Population. 

Pinar  del  Rio. —       Guanajay 59>34-8 

Guane 56,393 

Pinar  del  Rio 7°,565 

San  Cristobal 44,700 

Puerto  Principe. —    Moron 57>62o 

Puerto  Principe 66,457 

The  character  of  these  divisions  is  somewhat  less  in 
political  importance  than  those  of  county  lines  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  noted  that  each  of  the  districts 
bears  the  name  of  the  most  important  municipality  there- 
in. Township  lines  are  even  more  shadowy  that  those  of 
the  provincial  districts.  Where  they  run,  how  they  run, 
and  why  they  run,  is  more  than  a  puzzle  to  the  average 
American  ;  while  the  question  of  records,  either  entirely 
local  or  relating  to  important  matters,  is  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  for  these  may  perhaps  be  confined 
to  some  municipality  or  headquarters  of  the  judicial  dis- 
trict, the  former  Captain-General's  office  in  Havana,  or 
even  in  Madrid.  It  can  generally  be  taken  for  granted, 
however,  that  everything  of  importance  centred  about 
the  Captain-General  himself,  and  that  intimation,  at  least, 
can  be  had  there  as  to  where  more  complete  information 
exists,  if  it  is  not  actually  present ;  yet  the  writer  knows 
from  personal  experience  that  certain  important  records 
and  information,  which  by  all  known  processes  of  reason- 
ing should  be  kept  in  Havana,  were  actually  in  Madrid, 
and  no  copies  of  them  were  to  be  found  in  Cuba.  Should 
the  archives  of  the  Captain-General  be  removed  to 
Madrid,  when  Spanish  authority  is  withdrawn  from  Cuba, 
it  can  be  safely  prophesied  that  complications  will  exist 
in  provincial,  municipal,  and  personal  affairs  which  it  will 
be  well-nigh  impossible  thoroughly  to  adjust. 

The  political  divisions  of  the  island,  as  established  b} 
the  insurgent  Government,  differ  somewhat  in  name  an 
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boundaries  from  those  which  we  have  given,  and  of 
course  the  proposed  and  actual  present  form  of  govern- 
ment therein  is  radically  different  from  that  which  we 
have  recited.  Whether  or  not  the  new  or  the  old  divi- 
sions and  titles  will  prevail  is  of  course  now  a  ques- 
tion of  uncertainty,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will 
be  no  innovations  as  regards  names,  for  already  the 
greatest  confusion  exists  in  many  localities,  as  regards 
the  use  of  a  number  of  names  to  designate  the  same  place 
or  thing.  It  may  be  well  here  to  quote  from  the  admir- 
able work  of  Col.  A.  S.  Rowan,  as  regards  certain  merely 
popular  divisions  of  the  island,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
point  which  we  have  just  raised.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
boundaries  of  these  popular  divisions  vary  considerably 
from  the  provincial  lines  : 

"  Popularly  the  Island  is  divided  into  four  regions,  known  re- 
spectively as  the  Vuelta  Abajo  (lower  turn),  Vuelta  Arriba  (the  upper 
turn),  Las  Cinco  Villas  (the  five  towns),  and  the  Tierra  Adentro  (the 
interior  country). 

"  From  the  meridian  of  Havana  to  Cape  San  Antonio  lies  the 
Vuelta  Abajo.  This  is  again  popularly  subdivided  by  giving  the  name 
of  Los  Partidos  de  Fuera  (the  outlying  districts),  or  simply  Los  Par- 
tidos,  to  the  part  between  the  meridian  of  Havana  and  that  of  San 
Cristobal  in  Pinar  del  Rio. 

"  From  the  meridian  of  Havana  eastward  to  that  of  Santa  Clara 
lies  the  Vuelta  Arriba. 

"  From  the  meridian  of  Santa  Clara  to  that  of  Puerto  Principe, 
or  even  as  far  east  as  Holguin,  the  term  Las  Cinco  Villas  is  now 
applied  (formerly  called  La  Cuatro  Villas,  the  four  towns,  from  the 
four  towns  of  Trinidad,  Remedios,  Sancti  Espiritu,  and  Santa  Clara). 
I  he  new  designation  is  taken  from  the  jurisdictions  of  Sagua,  Santa 
Clara,  Trinidad,  Remedios,  and  Cienfuegos  ;  but  the  original  '  five 
towns '  have  since  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  cities. 

"  The  Tierra  Adentro  (the  interior)  may  be  roughly  defined  as 
tymg  between  the  meridian  of  Caibarien  and  the  extreme  eastern 
Point  of  the  island. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  frequently  an  overlap  in  the  limits 
ot  these  popular  divisions,  but  this  is  of  no  definite  importance.     It  is 
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extremely  convenient,  however,  to  be  familiar  with  these  designations, 
as  they  are  referred  to  constantly  in  writings  and  in  conversation." 

LAWS  OF  THE  CUBAN  REPUBLIC,  1895-1898,  ESTAB- 
LISHING NEW  TERRITORIAL  DIVISIONS 

The  proper  division  of  the  island,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  so-called  Cuban  Republican  Government,  is 
contained  in  the  following  articles  : 

Article  I.  The  Republic  of  Cuba  comprises  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  Island  of  Cuba  from  Cape  San  Antonio  to  Point  Maisi,  and  the 
adjacent  Islands  and  Keys. 

Art.  II.  This  territory  shall  be  divided  into  four  portions,  or 
states,  which  will  be  called  Oriente,  Camagliey,  Las  Villas  or  Cubana- 
can,  and  Occidente. 

Art.  III.  The  State  of  Oriente  includes  the  territory  from 
Point  Maisi  to  the  port  of  Manati  and  the  river  Jobabo  in  all  its 
course. 

Art.  IV.  The  State  of  Camagliey  includes  all  the  territory  from 
the  boundary  of  Oriente  to  the  line  which  starts  in  the  north  from 
Laguna  Blanca  through  the  Esteros  to  Moron,  passing  by  Ciego  de 
Avila,  follows  the  military  trocha  of  El  Jucaro  in  the  southern  coast, 
it  being  understood  that  the  towns  of  Moron  and  Ciego  de  Avila  belong 
to  this  State. 

Art.  V.  The  State  of  Las  Villas  has  for  boundary  on  the  east 
Camagliey  ;  on  the  west  the  river  Palmas,  Palmillas,  Santa  Rosa,  the 
Hanabana  River,  and  the  bay  of  Cochinos. 

Art.  VI.  The  State  of  Occidente  borders  on  that  of  Las  Villas, 
extending  to  the  west  to  Cape  San  Antonio. 

Art.  VII.  The  Islands  and  adjacent  Keys  will  form  part  of  the 
states  to  which  they  geographically  belong. 

Art.  VIII.  The  State  of  Oriente  will  be  divided  into  ten  dis- 
tricts, which  shall  be  as  follows :  Baracoa,  Guantanamo,  Sagua  de 
Tanamo,  Mayari,  Santiago,  Jiguani,  Holguin,  Manzanillo,  Bayamo, 
and  Tunas. 

Camagliey  comprises  two, — the  eastern  district  and  the  western 
district. 

Las  Villas  comprises  seven,— Sancti  Espiritus,  Trinidad,  Reme- 
dios,  Santa  Clara,  Sagua,  Cienfuegos  and  Col6n. 

That   of    Occidente    comprises    sixteen,    Cardenas,    Matanzas, 
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Union,  Jaruco,  Giiines,  Santa  Maria  del  Rosario,  Guanabacoa,  Habana, 
Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Bejucal,  San  Antonio,  Guanajay,  San  Cristobal, 
Bahia-Honda,  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  Mantua. 

Art.  IX.  Each  of  these  districts  will  be  divided  into  prefectures, 
and  these  in  their  turn  into  as  many  subprefectures  as  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary. 

Art.  X.  For  the  vigilance  of  the  coast  there  will  be  inspectors 
and  watchmen  appointed  in  each  state  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
coasts  and  the  number  of  ports,  bays,  gulfs,  and  salt  works  that  there 
may  be. 

Art.  XI.  On  establishing  the  limits  of  the  districts  and  prefec- 
tures, the  direction  of  the  coasts,  rivers,  and  other  natural  boundaries 
shall  be  kept  in  mind. 

NEW   TERRITORIAL   DIVISIONS 

Illustrating  the  changes  thus  made  in  the  former 
boundaries  of  the  provinces  is  an  accompanying  map, 
from  which  will  be  noted  that  the  new  state  of  Oriente 
practically  comprises  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba ; 
that  the  state  of  Camaguey  covers  about  four-fifths  of  the 
province  of  Puerto  Principe,  the  rest  being  added  to  the 
new  state  to  the  westward ;  that  Las  Villas,  or  Cubana- 
can,  includes  the  territory  just  mentioned,  all  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Santa  Clara,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  province  of  Matanzas.  The  state  of  Occi- 
dente  includes  the  remainder  of  the  province  of  Matan- 
zas, all  of  the  province  of  Havana,  and  all  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 

While  we  have  designated  these  divisions  as  "  new," 
m  reality  they  are  but  a  revival  of  former  names  applied 
to  territorial  divisions  of  the  island  existing  many  years 
ago,  and  the  new  boundaries  are  much  the  same  as  then. 
It  will  be  noted  that  these  conform  quite  closely  to  the 
popular  divisions  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  alluded. 
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DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

ODERN  Cuba  has  not  had  a  fair  chance  to  exhibit 
its  natural  resources  for  raising  domestic  animals 
at  cheap  prices.  Each  recurring  insurrection  has  resulted 
in  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle,  partly  owing 
to  the  neglect  in  rearing  them  engendered  by  the  general 
insecurity,  and  partly  by  the  raids  of  the  rebels  and  the 
forced  sales  of  them  to  the  Government.  As  no  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  selection  of  economical  breeds, 
the  quality  of  all  domestic  animals  must  be  set  down  as 
poor.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  facilities  for  raising 
cattlejirjg^excellent,  and  that  hogs  will  fatten  themselves 
on  the  seeds  of  the  palm  trees  without  any  attention  from 
their  owners,  dried  beef  and  hog  products  have  been  the 
two  largest  items  of  import  for  many  years  past.  The 
hog  products,  are,  for  the  most  part,  obtained  from  the 
United  States,  while  the  dried  beef  has  hitherto  been 
brought  in  Spanish  vessels  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
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Now  that  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  everything 
Spanish  has  been  removed,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
Texas  has  the  natural  climate  for  preparing  dried  beef, 
the  Indians  and  early  Spanish  settlers  of  this  section 
of  the  United  States  having  always  used  this  method  of 
preserving  it. 

As  will  be  noted  from  statistics  following^cattle  rais- 
ing has  been  an  important  industry  in  the  past,  but  was 
never  developed  to  the  extent  which  natural  conditions 
would  seem  to  warrant,  for  the  whole  island  of  Cuba 
is  well  watered,  the  central  and  western  provinces  being 
especially  so.  No  shelter  is  ever  required,  and  there  is 
vegetation  upon  which  the  animals  should  fatten  every 
day  in  the  year;  while  for  the  localities  mentioned,  it 
can  be  said  that  it  is  questionable  if  real  estate  equally 
productive  can  be  found  as  near  to  civilization  which 
is  not  valued  at  much  higher  figures. 

As  a  result  of  war  and  insurrection,  this  industry 
has  disappeared,  but  before  it  is  reestablished  a  glance 
should  be  given  at  the  causes  which,  in  the  past,  have 
been  responsible  for  its  not  having  reached  very  large 
proportions  and  complete  financial  success.  These  have 
been:  ist,  lack  of  ordinary  business  intelligence;  2d, 
disregard  of  breeds  ;  3d,  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
to  market. 

In  connection  with  the  last,  it  can  be  said  that  in 
addition  to  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  getting  ani- 
nials  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  it  has  cost  more 
Per  head  to  bring  cattle  200  miles  by  water  to  Havana, 
than  it  does  to  bring  them  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
by  rail. 

While  very  late  statistics  of  the  number  of  animals 
0n  the  island  are  not  obtainable,  the  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  domestic  animals  in  various  prov- 
es of  Cuba  in  1891,  according  to  official  statistics  : 
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Mules. 

Cattle. 

Pigs. 

Sheep. 

9»4i4 

336,141 

106,716 

J9»25o 

7,800 

289,786 

34,124 

17,611 

7,807 

312,875 

111,429 

9,5o8 

i,437 

362,250 

109,880 

2,012 

6,989 

739^95 

132,619 

16,670 

9,862 

445,021 

75,426 

!3>433 

tf,3°9 

2,485,768 

57o,i94 

78,484 
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Provinces.  Horses. 

Havana 91, 172 

Matanzas &9>5°4 

Pinar  del  Rio 83,069 

Puerto  Principe  ....  42,213 

Santa  Clara 121,354 

Santiago  de  Cuba. . .  104,104 

Total 53I,4l6 

As  previously  remarked,  practically  all  of  these  ani- 
mals have  disappeared,  and  consequently  the  pastures  of 
the  island  must  be  restocked;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  practically  the  same  condition  of  affairs  ex- 
isted in  this  respect  at  the  close  of  the  previous  insur- 
rection, the  Spanish  troops  and  even  the  people  of  the 
island  being  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  United  States  and 
upon  the  other  West  Indian  islands  for  their  meat  sup- 
plies, so  that  the  figures  which  we  have  given  would 
practically  represent  the  increase  in  such  animals  for  a 
period  of  thirteen  years  prior  thereto ;  and  it  will  there- 
fore be  noted  that  the  natural  tendency  to  increase  on 
the  island  must  be  favorable.  It  is  true  that  this  ten- 
dency was  encouraged  by  legal  enactment,  which  pro- 
vided that  for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the  close  of 
the  Ten  Years'  War  no  cows  or  heifers  should  be  killed, 
and  customs  duties  were  removed  on  all  classes  of  animals 
for  the  same  period.  Yet,  since  that  time,  the  duty  on 
the  importation  of  animals  of  any  character  has  been 
almost  prohibitive  ;  of  late  years  being  $85  per  head  on 
horses  ;  $32  on  mules  ;  $22  on  oxen  ;  $10  on  cows;  $8 
on  calves,  heifers,  and  steers  ;  and  $7  on  hogs,  to  which 
were  added  burdensome  landing  and  port  charges. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  insurrection,  cattle 
were  once  more  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  in  the  past  has  been  much  retarded 
by  excessive  taxation,  for,  according  to  one  of  the  best 
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of  authorities,  this  has  ordinarily  averaged  much  more 
than  40  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  stock. 

There  were  formerly  some  wholly  wild  cattle  on  the 
island,  but  these  have  probably  now  disappeared. 

While  Cuba  has  never  raised  more  than  sufficient 
pork — and  of  late  years  not  nearly  enough — for  its  own 
consumption,  the  possibilities  which  it  affords  for  raising 
hogs  in  enormous  quantities  at  very  little  expense  can 
be  better  appreciated  after  the  following  statement  is 
made :  Those  familiar  with  the  subject  say  that  the 
average  palm  tree  constantly  supplies  sufficient  berries 
not  only  to  support  but  fatten  one  of  the  animals,  and 
such  berries  are  their  usual  food.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  are  millions  of  these  palm  trees  scat- 
tered everywhere  on  the  island,  the  number  of  animals 
which  could  be  raised  at  practically  no  cost  is  almost 
beyond  calculation.  In  the  past,  practically  no  attention 
has  been  given  the  breeding  of  these  animals,  and  the 
usual  variety  seen  is  the  semi-wild  razor-back  hog  of  our 
Southern  States,  with  a  still  wilder  and  smaller  variety. 

Sheep  and  goats,  while  common,  have  not  been  plen- 
tiful; and  while  fine  specimens  of  the  mule  are  frequently 
seen,  their  actual  failure  to  meet  the  demand  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  fact  that  their  purchase  price  has  been 
from  $300  to  $400  each,  or  about  twice  that  of  a  good 
draught  horse.  But  this  should  not  be  considered  a  re- 
flection on  the  Cuban  horse,  which  is  an  excellent  beast. 
The  oxen,  used  generally  for  draught  purposes  and  for 
ullage  of  the  soil,  have  been  of  a  strong,  tough  native 
breed,  which  has  probably  nearly  disappeared  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  food  during  the  recent  insurrection  and 
the  American  blockade  which  followed.  It  is  question- 
able  if  animals  imported  from  the  north  to  replace  them 
Wl"  be  able  to  perform  the  heavy  work  required,  al- 
though their  acclimated  progeny  a  few  years  hence  may. 
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The  dog  exists,  but  is  usually  found  of  only  two  dif- 
ferent breeds  :  the  Havana  spaniel  and  the  Cuban  blood- 
hound, so-called.  This  latter  is,  however,  not  a  native  of 
the  island.  Cats  are  common,  but  from  the  prevalence 
of  insects  are  usually  moth-eaten  in  appearance. 

Among  the  fowls  the  English  gamecock  is  the  fav- 
orite, and  possibly  its  breeding  has  been  conducted  more 
scientifically  than  in  Great  Britain  itself.  All  kinds  of 
barnyard  fowls  have  been  as  common  as  with  us. 

Bees  flourish  naturally,  as  indicated  by  the  island's 
exports  of  honey  and  wax.  The  honey  varies  greatly  in 
quality ;  that  produced  in  the  cultivated  uplands  being 
excellent,  while  that  of  the  swampy  districts,  where  the 
bees  have  fed  on  the  natural  flowers  of  such  localities,  is 
poor.  Beside  the  ordinary  bees  known  to  us,  one  species 
of  bee,  said  to  be  indigenous,  termed  the  "  abeja  criolla," 
has  a  sting  so  short  that  it  can  scarcely  make  itself  felt. 
Another  species,  also  said  to  be  indigenous,  carries  a 
large  protuberance  on  its  back.  As  to  these  last  two 
being  natives,  Humboldt  maintains  that  all  varieties  of 
bees  on  the  island  were  originally  imported  from  Europe 
through  Florida. 

GAME   AND   OTHER   WILD   ANIMALS 

Throughout  the  island  game  is  plentiful  ;  deer, 
though  said  not  to  be  indigenous,  have  flourished  and 
multiplied  until  their  number  has  become  ki^^reat  in 
certain  localities  that  the  killing  of  eight  or  ten  is  con- 
sidered an  ordinary  days  sport  for  a  small  hunting  party, 
who  generally  do  their  driving  on  horseback.  Rabbits 
are  also  plentiful. 

The  wild  boar,  so  called,  although  in  fact  he  is 
simply  the  domestic  animal  run  wild,  is  as  plentiful  as 
the  deer,  and  affords  even  more  exciting  sport,  for,  » 
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cornered,  he  will  fight,  especially  if  the  leader  of  the  herd 
is,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  tough  and  experienced  old 
fellow,  called  by  the  Cubans  "un  solitario."  These  fre- 
quently weigh  from  200  to  300  pounds,  and  possess  tusks 
five  or  six  inches  long.  The  Cuban  will  attack  them 
with  his  machete,  but,  unless  a  good  shot,  the  American 
sportsman  should  be  careful  in  doing  so  with  anything 
less  than  a  magazine  rifle. 

Wild  fowl,  especially  ducks  and  pigeons,  are  abund- 
ant ;  the  former  crossing  from  the  Southern  States  during 
the  winter  season,  while  the  latter  remain  on  the  island 
the  year  round.  Their  principal  food  during  its  season 
is  the  mangle  berry  of  the  swamps  and  lowlands,  and  dur- 
ing the  early  morning  they  visit  these  localities  in  such 
numbers  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  single  sportsman 
to  bag  several  hundred  in  two  or  three  hours.  The  birds 
have  a  white  topknot  and  bluish  body. 

Pheasants,  quail,  snipe,  wild  turkeys,  and  wild  guinea 
fowl  are  also  numerous,  with  several  varieties  of  game 
birds  with  names  new  to  the  American,  such  as  the  per- 
diz,  rabiches,  tojosas,  and  the  guanaros. 

The  usual  hunting  season  is  during  the  winter 
months,  and  as  the  weather  is  usually  clear  and  delight- 
ful, no  more  enjoyable  spot  can  be  found  for  this  sport 
than  in  Cuba  during  such  periods,  and  no  more  healthful 
surroundings  are  to  be  had  than  in  the  mountainous 
regions  at  such  times. 

The  only  distinctively  native  animal  is  the  jutia,  or 
hutia,  rat-like  in  appearance,  and  black,  which  grows  to 
a  length  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  not  including  the 
tail.  It  lives  ordinarily  in  hollow  trees  or  clefts  of  the 
rocks.  In  its  habits  it  is  a  vegetarian.  While  eatable, 
*t  is  not  especially  palatable. 

The  wild  dog  (perro  jibaro),  quite  common  and 
constantly  increasing  in  number,  is  simply  the  domestic 
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animal  run  wild.  The  change  in  his  methods  of  living 
has  caused  him  to  become  more  diminutive  in  size,  and 
to  assume  a  lanky  appearance.  No  matter  what  his 
previous  color  may  have  been,  it  changes  to  a  blackish 
hue,  and  his  coat  becomes  rough.  He  is  ferocious  and 
carnivorous,  yet  rarely  attacks  men  unless  driven  into  a 
corner,  which  he  generally  avoids,  although  constantly 
hunted  by  the  natives  because  of  his  destructiveness 
among  the  smaller  domestic  animals. 

The  gato  jibaro  is  the  ordinary  domestic  cat,  like- 
wise run  wild.  It  is  particularly  destructive  in  the  poul- 
try yard,  and  occasionally  attacks  the  smaller  domestic 
animals. 

Bats  are  very  common  among  the  surroundings 
where  they  would  naturally  be  expected,  and  reach  a 
size  never  seen  in  this  country.  The  caverns,  denser 
forests,  and  some  old  ruins  seem  to  be  actually  alive  with 
them  at  times. 

Cuba  has  more  than  200  species  of  native  birds,  in- 
cluding those  already  mentioned  as  game  birds,  many 
possessing  the  most  beautiful  plumage,  but  those  with 
song  are  rare  among  them.  None  of  these  need  detain 
us  except  the  turkey  buzzards  and  vultures,  which,  in 
their  repulsiveness  and  great  number,  are  seemingly  a 
nuisance,  yet  are  the  natural  scavengers  of  the  country, 
and,  no  doubt,  it  is  wise  to  prevent  their  destruction  by 
law,  as  has  been  done. 

In  swampy  localities  alligators  are  found,  and  al- 
though these  frequently  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  them  by  the  natives ;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  River  Cauto 
in  southeastern  Cuba,  to  see  the  raftsmen  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  small  streams  clubbing  them  out  of  the 
way,  if  necessary. 

Chameleons,   small  lizards,   tree  toads,   and  similar 
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harmless  silurians  of  diminutive  size  are  very  common, 
while  occasionally  the  iguana  and  other  larger  varieties 
of  the  lizard  species  are  seen  ;  but  these  are  equally 
harmless,  although  more  formidable  in  appearance. 

REPTILES   AND    INVERTEBRATE   ANIMALS 

Few  varieties  of  snakes  exist  in  Cuba.  One  of  these, 
the  "  maja,"  is  a  semi-domesticated  reptile,  if  such  a 
term  may  be  used,  for  he  is  most  frequently  found  about 
huts,  farmhouses,  and  small  villages,  his  favorite  living 
place  being  in  the  palm-leaf  thatches  of  the  older  build- 
ings, while  his  favorite  food  is  poultry.  Although  speci- 
mens are  met  of  large  size — sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  in 
length  and  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter — this  snake 
is  entirely  harmless  and  a  coward  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  never  attacking,  or  even  resisting,  human  beings. 
Another  snake,  named  the  "  juba,"  is  more  vicious  in  dis- 
position than  the  "maja,"  although  never  reaching  more 
than  one-third  his  size.  Its  natural  home  is  among  sur- 
roundings similar  to  those  chosen  by  the  ordinary  black 
snake  of  the  United  States.  While  this  reptile  is  coura- 
geous, it  is  not  poisonous.  The  other  varieties  are  still 
smaller  in  size,  are  seldom  seen,  and  are  never  poisonous. 
(One  of  the  most  repulsive  sights  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island,  or  even  in  the  interior,  for  they  cross 
from  shore  to  shore,  is  the  land  crabs,  which  are  fre- 
quently as  annoying    as    their  appearance    is  repulsive. 

lhey  travel  inland,  in  armies  numbering  millions,  and 
while  not  especially  destructive  to  anything,  they  are 
vicious  in  their  humble  way,  which  makes  walking  or 
driving  among  them  somewhat  difficult.  The  noise 
^suiting  from  their  progress  is  sometimes  unpleasant, 
and  when   crushed,  as   they  always   are   along  lines   of 

ravel,  the  stench  which  arises  is  disagreeable,  to  say  the 
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least.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  coin  to 
eight  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  they  will  actually 
climb  a  vertical  wall,  and  frequently  so  undermine  roads 
and  bridle-paths  as  to  make  travel  thereon  dangerous.  / 

Another  harmless  but  annoying  creature  is  the  fTying 
cockroach,  which  frequently  reaches  a  length  of  from  two 
to  three  inches.  He  does  no  special  harm,  but  every 
stranger  mistakes  him  for  something  more  alarming  than 
he  really  is. 

Scorpions,  centipedes,  and  kindred  vermin  are  plen- 
tiful, and  although  they  are  poisonous,  their  bites  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  fatal.  The  worst  of  all  of  these  are  the 
tarantulas,  large  spiders,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties 
— one  red,  the  other  black.  The  former,  which  is  the 
larger  and  more  poisonous,  is  generally  found  along  the 
coasts;  the  other,  inland.  The  bite  of  either,  if  neglected, 
will  produce  a  more  or  less  serious  fever.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  crushed  raw  garlic,  or  an  onion,  promptly 
applied  to  the  bite,  is  an  effective  antidote. 

There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  superabundance  of 
annoying  insects,  varying  greatly  in  different  localities ; 
for  instance,  the  points  on  the  hills  along  the  coasts  and 
higher  elevations  which  are  swept  by  the  trade  winds 
are  troubled  but  slightly  from  mosquitoes,  whereas  in  the 
swamps  and  lowlands  they  are  an  almost  unbearable  nui- 
sance. The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  ordinary  flies, 
which  in  certain  localities  are  very  numerous,  and  else- 
where are  scarcely  seen.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  natives  consider  the  presence  of  flies 
indicative  of  a  healthy  locality,  and  their  absence  sug- 
gestive of  the  existence  or  approach  of  a  yellow-fever 
epidemic. 

There  are  ants  of  infinite  and  boundless  quantity , 
one,  termed  the  vivijagua,  is  very  destructive,  especial ) 
in  orchards  and  coffee  plantations.     Another  variety  wi 
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eat  its  way  through  wood  and  timber,  working  from  the 
inside  ;  while  still  others  are  annoying,  if  not  destructive. 
One  large  white  variety,  common  about  sugar  planta- 
tions, is  said  to  be  a  blessing,  for  the  planters  attribute 
to  it  the  absence  of  rats  from  Cuban  cane-fields,  which 
are  a  pest  in  nearly  all  other  sugar-growing  countries. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  of  transporting  these 
ants  to  other  countries  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating 
the  rats  there,  but  favorable  results  have  not  been  at- 
tained from  so  doing. 

The  large  and  beautiful  fireflies  and  other  phospho- 
rescent insects  are  very  common,  being  frequently  mis- 
taken at  night  for  the  light  of  a  cigar,  and  the  natives 
often  collect  a  number  of  the  largest  species  (the  cocuyo), 
enclose  them  in  cages,  and  use  them  for  subdued  interior 
illumination.  By  bathing  them  regularly,  and  feeding 
them  with  fragments  of  sugar-cane,  these  fireflies  may 
be  kept  alive  for  months.  The  light  emitted  from  the 
cage  is  of  a  brilliant  greenish  hue,  and  it  is  said  that 
one  can  read  by  it,  which,  from  personal  experience,  the 
writer  doubts,  unless  the  number  of  insects  collected  is 
very  large. 

The  worst  of  all  the  pests  on  the  island  are  the 
nigua,  or  jiggers,  so  called,  sometimes  described  as  a 
cross  between  Satan  and  the  woodtkk ;  and  the  torment 
from  their  attacks  is  said  to  be  worse  than  would  be  pos- 
sible from  either  of  their  reputed  progenitors.  They 
burrow  under  the  skin  like  the  tick,  and  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  being  dug  or  cut  out.  The  usual  native 
treatment  of  the  wound  after  the  removal  of  these  is  to 
fill  it  with  tobacco  ashes.  These  insects  thrive  and  breed 
m  woollen  garments,  whereas  a  person  dressed  through- 
out in  cotton  or  linen  is  rarely  troubled  with  them.  Body 
lice  are  everywhere,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
them. 
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FISH  AND  FISHERIES 


According  to  naturalists,  641  species  of  fish  exist 
in  Cuban  waters,  and  the  quality  of  crustaceans,  such  as 
lobsters,  crabs,  and  shrimps,  is  exceedingly  fine.  The 
fishing  industry  has  existed  simply  to  meet  local  require- 
ments, which  in  itself  has  made  this  industry  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  has  been  practically  in  the 
hands  of  Spanish  sailors  who,  earlier  in  life,  served 
out  their  time  in  the  navy.  Cold-storage  facilities  in 
connection  with  transportation  might  increase  the  extent 
of  this  business. 

Oysters  are  very  plentiful  on  nearly  all  the  reefs  and 
keys,  and  literally  grow  on  trees  and  bushes  ;  that  is, 
on  the  branches  of  the  mangrove  and  similar  vegetation 
wet  by  water  at  high  tide.  The  Cuban  oysters  are  very 
small,  and  have  a  peculiar  flavor  which  is  greatly  rel- 
ished by  many  epicures.  \They  are  too  small  to  cook, 
although  they  may,  perhaps,  be  used  in  sauces,  but  they 
are  generally  eaten  raw,  at  the  commencement  of  repasts, 
as  in  the  United  States  and  elsewherex 

The  Cuban  lobsters  have  only  rudimentary  claws, 
and  average  about  two  pounds  each.  The  methods  fol- 
lowed in  catching  them  are  different  from  ours,  owing  to 
their  different  habitat.  They  frequent  shallow  water  at 
night,  and  by  the  light  of  a  torch  the  fisherman  catches 
them  with  a  harpoon  and  net. 

Among  the  fish  which  will  be  sought  by  the  sports- 
man are  the  pargo,  or  red  snapper;  the  garfish ;  the  cherna, 
which  sometimes  weighs  sixty  pounds;  the  lista;  the 
gallego  ;  the  ronco,  which  is  very  gamey,  but  which  plays 
'possum  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  snores  ;  and  the 
aguja,  an  enormous,  eatable  fish,  which  reaches  a  weigh 
of  500  pounds  or  over.     The  catching  of  the  large  sharks, 
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which  are  so  common,  affords  sport  and  excitement, 
though  not  profit  commensurate  with  the  risks  involved. 
Porpoise  shooting  or  harpooning  also  has  its  attractions, 
which  can  be  easily  gratified.  The  manatee  is  here  in 
its  natural  habitat.  Big  schools  of  smaller  fish  of  all  de- 
scriptions, yet  large  enough  to  delight  the  heart  of  the 
fisherman,  are  rarely  absent  from  the  coast  waters  inside 
the  keys,  or  in  the  larger  harbors. 

TIMBER   AND    FORESTRY 

The  uncleared  and  almost  untouched  forests  of 
Cuba  aggregate  not  less  than  15,000,000  acres,  and  have 
been  estimated  at  as  high  as  18,000,000  acres,  while  there 
is,  of  course,  a  wealth  of  scattered  tree  growth  over 
almost  the  entire  island.  Considering  the  geographical 
location  of  Cuba,  its  flora  presents  some  curious  features, 
which  have  long  excited  the  attention  of  botanists  and 
students  of  forestry,  including  the  great  scientist  Hum- 
boldt, who  says  : 

"  As  the  vegetation  of  Cuba  presents  an  identity  of  character  with 
that  of  regions  near  the  equator,  it  is  very  extraordinary  to  find  there, 
even  in  the  plains,  a  vegetation  of  the  colder  climates,  identical  with 
that  of  the  mountains  of  southern  Mexico.  In  other  works,  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  botanists  to  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  in 
the  geography  of  plants.  The  pine  (pinus  occidentalis)  is  not  found 
in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  according  to  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  not  even 
in  Jamaica  (between  17!°  and  180  north  latitude),  notwithstanding 
the  elevation  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  that  island.  Further  north 
only  do  we  begin  to  find  it,  in  the  mountains  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
throughout  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  extend  from  200  to  230  north 
latitude.  There,  it  attains  a  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  what 
!s  still  more  strange,  the  pine  and  the  mahogany  grow  side  by  side  in 
^e  plains  of  the  Isle  of  Pines.  The  pine  is  also  found  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Cuba,  on  the  sides  of  the  Cobre  Mountains,  where 
the  soil  is  arid  and  sandy.  These  anomalies  of  position  are  very  rare 
under  the  torrid  zone,  and  depend  probably  less  on  the  temperature 
than  on  the  soil/' 
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The  number  and  variety  of  important  trees,  or  even 
of  separate  species,  are  great,  for  there  are  over  thirty- 
five  kinds  of  palm  alone,  nearly  all  of  which  have  some 
specific  value,  or  serve  some  peculiar  purpose. 

The  most  striking  of  all  these  is  the  royal  palm, 
which  is  found  all  over  the  island,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  western  provinces.  It  well  deserves  the  title 
bestowed  upon  it,  for  it  is  surely  the  king  of  tropical 
vegetation.  Rising,  as  it  does,  to  a  height  of  from  sixty 
to  eighty  feet,  it  has  a  perfectly  straight  shaft  of  whitish- 
brown  color  formany  feet  from  the  earth,  gradually 
swelling  in  diameter,  and  then  terminating  in  a  column 
of  green,  crowned  with  a  large  bouquet  of  leaves  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  While  not  bearing  fruit  or 
affording  much  shade  from  the  tropical  sun,  every  par- 
ticle of  the  tree  or  of  its  products  is  available  for  some 
use  by  the  native.  Its  foliage  forms  the  thatch  for  his 
cottage,  the  bark  forms  its  sides  ;  its  vounger  foliage  is 
utilized  as  a  vegetable,  tasting  like  the  most  tender  young 
cabbage,  while  for  its  timber  many  uses  are  found.  Its 
blossoms  are  a  constant  source  of  nectar  for  the  bee,  and 
the  seeds  from  a  single  tree  will,  it  is  said,  support  one 
good-sized  hog.  The  appearance  of  the  trunk  covered 
with  a  fine  white  lichen  has  been  described  as  being  not 
unlike  unpolished  marble.  The  crowned  top  referred  to 
stands  some  six  feet  high,  and  is  in  reality  the  stalks  of 
the  leaves,  of  which  there  are  twenty,  one  of  which  is  shed 
every  three  or  four  weeks.  Its  life  is  said  to  be  about 
200  years.  The  effect  of  these  trees  has  been  very  cor- 
rectly stated  as  resembling  a  marble  column  supporting 
artificial  arches  of  foliage,  and  when  in  flower  the  sight 
is  most  magnificent. 

Another  member  of  the  palm  family,  not  so  impres- 
sive, but  perhaps  even  more  useful,  is-  the  Yarez.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  are  exceedingly  strong  and  very  large. 
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Hats  and  baskets  are  manufactured  from  them,  a  few  of 
which  are  exported  to  Europe,  and  meet  with  ready  sale 
there  at  good  prices.  Hats  made  from  this  material  are 
almost  equal  in  appearance  to  Panama  hats  of  the  finest 
quality. 

Another  variety  of  the  palm  species,  the  Guano  de 
Cana  {Chamcerops),  produces  leaves  which  are  said  to 
furnish  the  best  material  for  thatch,  and  on  this  particu- 
lar variety  alone  the  vanilla  parasite  grows. 

Cocoanut  palms  and  the  ordinary  African  palm  are 
exceedingly  common,  while  among  the  other  more  prom- 
inent varieties  are  the  Guano  de  Yuraguano  and  Guano 
de  Costa,  the  wood  of  the  latter  being  strong  and  elastic, 
besides  being  practically  waterproof. 

Leaving  the  palm  family,  the  Majagua,  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  trees  of  the  island. 
It  is  magnificent  in  appearance,  growing  to  a  height  of 
nearly  forty  feet,  with  wide-spreading  branches,  and  bear- 
ing a  dull  red  flower.  Its  fibrous  bark  is  very  strong, 
and  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  natives  in  making 
heavy  ropes.  Some  attention  to  its  scientific  manufac- 
ture would  unquestionably  produce  cordage  as  strong 
as  that  made  of  the  best  Manila  hemp.  The  timber  of 
this  tree  is  also  one  of  the  finest  of  the  hard  woods  on 
the  island. 

The  Granadillo,  a  more  diminutive  tree,  growing 
°nly  in  the  richest  soil  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet,  has 
exceedingly  hard  timber  of  beautiful  color,  suitable  for 
making  expensive  walking-sticks,  and  for  fine  cabinet 
work. 

The  Baria,  another  valuable  tree,  produces  timber 
harder  than  the  best  American  live-oak,  noted  for  its 
great  durability.  Its  appearance  is  imposing,  as  it  usu- 
a%  grows  to  about  forty  feet  in  height,  and  bears  a 
fragrant  flower. 
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Cuban  ebony  grows  all  over  the  island.  The  trees 
reach  a  height  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  about  one  foot.  It  is  blacker  than  the  same 
material  generally  found  in  the  American  market. 

Lignum-vitae  is  plentiful  in  many  localities,  but  not 
so  widely  scattered  as  the  ebony,  yet  it  is  considered  the 
finest  that  comes  to  the  American  market,  average  lots 
selling  at  from  $25  to  $40  per  ton,  while  the  best  quality 
sells  as  high  as  from  $45  to  $50. 

The  best  known  of  all  Cuban  woods  in  the  American 
market  is  the  famous  Cuban  cedar.  Though  large  quan- 
tities have  been  shipped  in  the  past,  owing  to  interference 
from  the  insurrection  and  poor  transportation  facilities 
this  trade  has  practically  disappeared.  Another  tree,  the 
Sabina  Cimarrona,  closely  resembles  the  cedar  and  is  even 
more  valuable,  as  it  is  more  solid  and  is  as  easily  worked. 

Cuban  mahogany  is  well  known  both  in  Europe  and 
America  as  being  the  best  in  the  market,  and  the  com- 
monest variety  easily  sells  at  from  $110  to  $180  per 
thousand  feet.  A  still  rarer  kind,  known  to  the  trade 
as  figured,  or  birdseye,  brings  as  high  as  from  $400  to 
$600  per  thousand  feet,  and  has  sold  even  as  high  as 
$1,250  per  thousand  feet  for  very  fine  specimens. 

A  valuable  wood,  less  known  than  those  just  men- 
tioned, is  the  Acana,  which  is  used  for  rafters  or  ex- 
posed bridge  work.  It  is  exceedingly  durable  and  will 
last  for  many  years,  even  if  constantly  exposed  to  mois- 
ture. Of  the  same  order  are  the  Roble  Blanco  and  the 
Roble  Amarillo,  extensively  used  for  window  and  door 
frames,  as  well  as  for  carriage  and  ship  building.  The 
latter  variety  especially  is  extremely  durable. 

The  Jiquf  is  an  extremely  hard  wood  which  will  last 
in  the  ground  a  number  of  years,  and  is  consequently 
principally  utilized  for  purposes  for  which  such  qualities 
are  necessary. 
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The  Caimitillo  is  elastic  and  very  strong,  and  is  used 
for  rafters,  carriage  shafts,  and  barrel  hoops. 

Yaya,  Maboa,  and  Cuero  are  all  fine,  hard,  building 
timbers,  while  the  Cuia  lasts  well  in  water. 

The  Manzanillo,  a  tree  which  grows  to  a  height  of 
twenty  feet  and  is  found  along  the  eastern  coast,  is  said 
to  furnish  a  useful  timber,  but  its  fruit  is  exceedingly 
poisonous. 

The  oddest  tree  in  Cuba  is  the  Jaguey,  or  Ficus  In- 
dica,  which  is  so  striking  in  appearance  that  it  is  always 
sure  to  attract  attention.  It  begins  as  a  parasite,  and 
gradually  sends  down  from  the  branches  of  some  large 
tree,  preferably  the  cottonwood  tree,  a  series  of  fine 
threads,  which  take  root  and,  after  growing  to  a  consider- 
able size,  send  out  side  shoots  which  gradually  encircle 
the  great  tree  from  which  the  parasite  has  started,  grad- 
ually choking  out  its  life  until  it  dies.  The  parasitic 
branches  mould  themselves  together  until  they  finally 
stand  by  themselves  as  a  curious  specimen  of  vegetable 
growth.  Its  timber  is  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  small  articles,  such  as  walking-sticks.  /During 
the  month  of  May,  when  they  are  covered  with  fruit,  the 
branches  of  these  trees  during  the  darker  hours  are  fairly 
alive  with  bats,  which  are  especially  fond  of  its  product./ 
An  incision  in  its  bark  gives  off  a  peculiar  resin,  whicK, 
mixed  with  a  similar  product  from  the  Maboa,  is  used 
for  making  bird  lime,  and  for  certain  medical  purposes. 

The  Cottonwood  tree,  or  cotton  tree  (Ceiba),  is 
abundant  and  grows  to  an  enormous  size. 

The  Sandbox  tree  is  so  called  because  of  the  curious 
pods  which  cover  its  branches  amid  a  mass  of  thorns, 
producing  the  rustling  sound  which  its  title  would  indi- 
cate. 

The  Trumpet  tree,  with  its  hollow  trunk,  is  another 
u*nosity,  while  the  Mangrove,  which  lines  all  the  shores 
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and  adjacent  keys,  with  its  branches  continually  taking 
root,  is  still  another. 

Logwood  and  other  similar  dye  woods  are  plentiful, 
while  rosewood  exists  in  like  quantity  in  certain  local- 
ities. 

The  Caiguaran  is  found  occasionally,  and  is  more 
durable  in  the  ground  than  either  iron  or  steel. 

With  all  this  great  wealth  of  forest,  the  total  export 
of  lumber  and  timber  from  Cuba  has  never  been  much 
above  $220,000  per  year.  The  cause  of  this  is  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  which  has  perhaps  affected  the 
development  of  this  industry  more  seriously  than  that  of 
any  other  common  to  the  island.  This  is  so  much  the 
case  that,  while  the  product  of  some  of  the  woodlands  of 
Cuba  would  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars,  such  lands  when 
at  a  short  distance  from  lines  of  transportation  have  been 
offered  for  sale  at  less  than  one  dollar  per  acre  ;  and  while 
the  uncertainty  as  regards  surveys,  elsewhere  mentioned, 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  purchasers  of  such  lands, 
nevertheless,  with  titles  and  boundaries  fully  established, 
probably  no  greater  opportunity  for  acquiring  wealth  in 
Cuba  exists  than  in  the  purchase  and  utilization  of  its 
timber  lands. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE    PRODUCTS  * 

As  might  be  imagined  from  its  wide  range  of  forest 
trees,  Cuba  is  splendidly  endowed  with  a  great  variety  of 
soil,  from  the  richest  black  earth,  or  a  reddish  loam  01 
perhaps  equal  worth,  to  the  poorest  sandy  loam;  while  the 
rainfall,  even  in  the  driest  months  of  the  year,  ordinarily 
leaves  abundant  moisture  in  the  ground,  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  always  damp.  The  island  has  also  a  wide 
range  of  temperature,  running  from  tropical  heat  at  the 

*  Sugar  and  tobacco  are  treated  separately  in  the  next  chapter. 
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sea  level  to  comparative  coolness  at  the  higher  altitudes. 
It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  island,  as  a  whole, 
should  be  capable  of  furnishing  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  rarer  products  of 
the  coffee  plant  and  cocoa  tree,  which  are  now  indispens- 
able to  mankind  in  alFregions  of  the  earth,  though  their 
cultivation  must  always  be  confined  to  favored  spots  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries.  Bananas,  cocoanuts, 
pineapples,  limes,  and  melons  flourish  here  with  tropical 
luxuriance.  The  yam  and  other  members  of  the  sweet- 
potato  family  are  found  nearly  everywhere.  Oranges  of 
a  delicious  flavor,  lemons,  figs,  and  dates  only  await  the 
advent  of  the  skilful  cultivator  to  give  large  and  profit- 
able returns.  The  mango,  the  guava,  the  zapote,  the 
pomegranate,  the  anon,  and  other  distinctively  tropical 
or  sub-tropical  fruits,  which  have  hitherto  not  been  able 
to  bear  transportation  in  their  natural  state,  are  found  in 
abundance,  and  are  sold  at  prices  which  would  speedily 
be  doubled  or  trebled  if  some  genius  could  find  a  means 
of  bringing  them  with  their  flavor  unimpaired  within  the 
reach  of  consumers  farther  north.  Up  to  the  present, 
little  has  been  done  to  develop  the  fruit  products  of 
Cuba.  Bananas  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  the 
United  States  from  the  northern  coast  of  Santiago  ; 
pineapples  have  been  grown  for  export  in  a  half-hearted 
kind  of  way,  though  the  demand  for  them  is  practically 
unlimited.  In  early  spring  vegetables,  such  as  onions 
and  potatoes,  Cuba  might  easily  usurp  the  place  now  held 
by  the  Bermudas  with  reference  to  the  United  States. 

Now  that  the  island  has  been  released  from  the 
bitter  necessity  of  purchasing  most  of  her  supplies  of 
manufactured  articles  through  Spanish  channels,  exports 
°f  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  United  States  may  be 
expected  to  increase  as  payment  for  imports  of  manu- 
actures.     The  truth,  however,  must  be  confessed,  that 
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the  native  Cuban  lacks  both  the  enterprise  and  the  capi- 
tal necessary  for  the  building  up  of  a  large  export  fruit 
trade,  even  where  he  has  little  to  do  except  to  pick  the 
fruit  when  it  is  ripe  for  transportation,  and  it  will  not  be 
until  American  energy  has  organized  this  business  on 
wholesale  lines,  as  in  the  sugar  industry,  that  we  can 
expect  to  see  the  natives  realizing  the  sources  of  wealth, 
now  running  wild  or  rotting  on  the  stalks,  they  have  at 
their  doors.  The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
more  important  fruit  and  vegetable  products,  with  some 
particulars  attached  where  needful  : 

Aguacate. — Often  known  as  the  alligator  pear,  or 
vegetable  butter.  Its  leaves  are  thick,  firm,  and  greasy. 
It  is  used  as  a  salad,  but  is  not  quite  so  crisp  and  succu- 
lent as  that  grown  in  colder  climates. 

Anon. — A  much-prized  fruit  which  will  not,  how- 
ever, stand  shipment,  being  very  soft,  pulpy,  and  luscious. 
It  much  resembles  the  guanabana. 

Asparagus  (Espdrrago). — This  grows  plentifully, 
but  is  small  and  inferior  to  that  grown  north,  owing  to 
the  want  of  cultivation. 

Banana  (Platano).—  This  flourishes  practically 
wherever  its  cultivation  has  been  attempted  on  the  island. 
As  a  commercial  industry,  however,  its  cultivation  has 
been  carried  on  only  on  the  north  coast  of  the  province 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  principal  export  points  being 
Baracoa  and  Gibara.  Reference  to  the  exports  of  these 
cities  will  show  that  an  annual  trade  of  millions  of  dollars 
has  been  done  in  bananas,  while  thousands  of  acres  9yan 
in  that  vicinity  are  devoted  to  banana  culture,  u  here 
is  one  variety  of  the  fruit,  found  in  the  local  market,  too 
delicate  for  shipment,  which  is  the  most  delicious  of  ay 

Bean  (Frijot).—  This  exists  and  flourishes  in  the 
greatest  variety,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  ar  1- 
cles  of  food  among  the  poorer  classes.     While  natur 
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conditions  would  warrant  its  cultivation  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  it  an  important  article  of  export,  not 
enough  has  been  raised  in  the  past  to  meet  the  local 
demand  ;  hence  large  importations  have  been  made. 

Beet  (Remolacka). — This  grows  in  a  most  flour- 
ishing way,  but  has  only  been  considered  as  a  market- 
garden  product  for  local  consumption. 

Breadfruit  Tree. — This  was  introduced  about 
1 790  and  great  results  were  expected  therefrom  ;  but,  so 
far  as  is  known,  it  has  not  been  commercially  cultivated 
since  that  time. 

Cabbage  {Cot). — This  grows  very  abundantly  and 
is  of  excellent  quality.  No  attention,  however,  has  been 
given  to  its  exportation.  On  the  contrary,  large  quanti- 
ties are  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Cassava  or  Mandioca. — This  root,  which  was  for- 
merly abundant,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  the  interior  to 
some  extent  for  making  bread.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties of  the  cassava  root — the  sweet  and  the  bitter.  The 
root  of  the  sweet  cassava  is  known  as  yuca.  The  bitter 
variety  gives  the  largest  yield,  and  is  considered  the  more 
valuable  of  the  two.  Unfortunately,  in  the  raw  state  it 
is  impregnated  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  therefore 
very  poisonous  until  the  acid  is  removed,  either  by 
squeezing  the  grated  root  in  a  handpress,  or  by  heat. 
The  sweet  variety  is  innocuous,  and  is  often  used  in  the 
raw  untreated  state  as  a  table  vegetable.  These  two 
varieties  have  exactly  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  hydrocyanic  acid  being  also 
the  poisonous  quality  in  the  latter.  The  flour  of  cassava 
root,  which  the  bitter  variety  is  chiefly  used  to  make, 
when  parched  in  pellets  on  a  hot  pan,  is  well  known  in 
temperate  climates  as  tapioca. 

Celery    (Apzo). — This    is   grown    in    local    market 
gardens  without  much  attention  being  paid  to  its  scien- 
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tific  cultivation.  Consequently,  it  is  small  and  inferior  in 
quality,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  latter  could  be  greatly 
improved. 

Cinnamon  (Cane/a). — In  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  the  cinnamon  tree  was  introduced  by  La  Casas, 
the  then  progressive  Captain-General  of  the  island ;  and 
while  he  made  great  prophecies  for  its  future,  it  seems  to 
have  never  been  commercially  cultivated  to  any  extent. 

Cocoa  (Cacao). — As  will  be  noted  from  the  lists  of 
exports  given  elsewhere,  this  is  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  and  the  production  is  considerable,  although 
its  cultivation  has  not  been  as  great,  comparatively,  as 
previous  to  the  Ten  Years'  War.  Probably  no  better 
conditions  exist  anywhere  for  its  cultivation  than  upon 
the  higher  lands  of  Cuba,  especially  in  the  eastern  prov- 
inces, where  the  industry  is  principally  carried  on.  The 
development  of  this  industry,  like  that  of  all  others  in 
the  island,  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  excessive 
taxation,  which  has  been  as  follows  on  all  exports,  and 
on  that  raised  for  local  consumption  the  same  less  the 
custom  duty  quoted  : 

Custom  duty  per  lb.     Special  duty.       Municipal  duty.  Total. 

2.5  cents.  1.6  cents.  1.6  cents.  5.7  cents. 

Cocoanut  (Coco). — This  flourishes  almost  every- 
where on  the  lowlands  where  the  cocoanut  palm  has  been 
introduced,  and  frequently  wild  groves  are  found.  The 
principal  places  of  export  for  the  nuts  are  the  northern 
ports  of  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  from  the 
trade  statistics  of  which  it  will  be  noted  that  an  exten- 
sive foreign  trade  already  exists.  There  is  an  enormous 
consumption  of  the  green  fruit  on  the  island,  the  milk 
being  the  coolest  and  most  healthful  drink  obtainable, 
while  from  the  meat  is  prepared  a  delicate  and  very  per- 
ishable jelly.     It  is  estimated  that  even  at  past  prices  the 
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annual  yield  of  the  average  tree  is  worth  at  least  one 
dollar,  and  as  cocoanuts  require  no  care  whatever,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  afford  a  very  profitable  crop. 

Coffee. — The  cultivation  of  coffee  in  Cuba  first 
began  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  a  few  years 
later  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  large  emigration 
of  French  refugees  from  Santo  Domingo,  as  the  result 
of  the  insurrection  there.  For  many  years  the  crop  was 
a  very  profitable  one,  and  coffee  was  one  of  the  largest 
articles  of  export  from  Cuba. 

The  coffee  estates  of  the  earlier  days  were  almost 
ideal  places  of  residence.  As  coffee  must  grow  in  the 
shade,  the  wealthy  planters  furnished  this  protection  by 
systematically  planting  fruit  trees  and  other  trees  valua- 
ble for  their  timber,  under  which  the  fragrant  and  almost 
ever-flowering  coffee  plants  flourished,  covered  with  ber- 
ries of  gradually  changing  hues,  affording  a  crop  twice 
each  year.  As  wide  avenues  for  the  passage  of  wagons 
to  collect  the  coffee  were  a  necessity,  the  plantations 
seemed  almost  like  carefully  laid-out  and  beautified 
parks.  One  of  these  estates  required  years  to  reach 
perfection,  but  when  in  this  stage  could  scarcely  be 
equalled  in  appearance  by  any  other  rural  scene.  A 
large  amount  of  labor  was  required  in  the  earlier  days 
in  cultivating,  picking,  drying,  and  shelling  the  berries, 
but  the  competition  from  Brazil,  Java,  and  the  other 
countries,  where  improved  agricultural  machinery  was 
used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  greatly  disheart- 
ened the  Cuban  coffee  planter.  The  first  great  blow 
to  the  industry,  however,  was  the  serious  hurricanes  of 
^43  and  1846,  which  devastated  many  of  the  estates. 
1  hese  were  subsequently  turned  into  sugar  plantations, 
which  required  less  care  and  labor.  Ten  wet  years  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  many  of  the  estates,  and  since 
then  the   industry  has   languished.     While   the   quality 
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of  Cuban  coffee  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  its  ex- 
cellence, since  the  Ten  Years'  War  the  island  has  not 
produced  a  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption, 
although  the  higher  ground  in  the  central  and  eastern 
provinces,  and  similar  locations  elsewhere,  seem  to  pos- 
sess all  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  requisite  for 
its  profitable  cultivation,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
this  once  important  industry  will  be  revived  with  the 
return  of  general  prosperity  and  the  establishment  of 
a  stable  government.  Among  other  burdens  and  dif- 
ficulties which  have  retarded  the  revived  development 
of  this  industry  have  been  the  excessive  taxation  on  all 
exportations  and  the  internal  revenue  duties  on  that  for 
local  consumption,  as  follows  : 

Custom  duty  per  lb.     Special  tax.        Municipal  duty.  Total. 

2  cents.  2,7  cents.  2.7  cents.  7.4  cents. 

Corn. — See  Indian  Corn. 

Cotton  (Algodon). — No  attention  is  now  given  to 
this  product.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  finest  quality  of 
sea-island  cotton  can  be  raised  at  many  points  along  the 
coast,  and  on  the  adjacent  keys  and  islands,  its  cultiva- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  exist  as  a  commercial  industry. 
Why  this  is  so  no  good  explanation  can  be  given. 
(During  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  the  industry 
attained  some  prominence,  and,  it  is  claimed,  showed 
large  profits. 

Cucumber  (Pepino).—  This  flourishes  everywhere, 
and  possibly  may  furnish  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
winter  and  early  spring  demands  for  the  United  States. 

Date  (Ddtil).— This  can  be  advantageously  grown, 
and  of  fine  quality,  but  no  attempts  to  cultivate  it  in  a 
commercial  way  have  been  made. 

Fig  (Higo).— This  flourishes  naturally,  but  its  com- 
mercial cultivation  has  not  been  attempted. 
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Grapes  (Uvas). — These  are  rarely  seen,  but  there 
are  a  few  fine  cultivated  varieties,  and  numerous  wild  va- 
rieties usually  little  thought  of.  Yet  Humboldt,  writing 
in  the  early  days  of  this  century,  says  :  "  Even  the  people 
of  Cuba  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  in  the  first  years  of 
the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  wine  was  made  from  the 
juice  of  the  wild  grapes  in  their  island."  He  does  not, 
however,  encourage  the  theory  that  grape  culture  will 
ever  become  an  important  industry. 

Guanabana. — This  is  a  native  fruit,  large  in  size, 
with  a  green  skin,  white  flesh,  and  black  seeds,  highly 
prized  by  the  Cubans  for  making  a  refreshing  drink.  It 
is  also  eaten  to  some  extent.  The  production  could 
easily  be  made  enormous,  but  it  probably  has  little 
commercial  value,  being  too  perishable  for  shipment. 

Guava  (Gayaba). — This  fruit  exists,  and  naturally 
flourishes,  but  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  at  its 
commercial  cultivation.  The  production  of  guava  jelly 
in  Cuba  is  much  less,  proportionately,  than  in  any  of  the 
other  West  Indian  islands. 

Hay  (Hend). — This  crop  has  not  been  grown  to  any 
great  extent  in  the  past,  but  where  tried  it  has  proved  a 
profitable  one,  and  no  reason  exists  why  the  production 
of  hay  in  the  central  plains  of  the  island  should  not 
become  an  important  industry. 

Henequen. — A  native  fibre  plant  which  grows  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality,  the  leaf 
being  larger  and  the  fibre  more  silky  than  that  of  the 
Mexican  plant.  It  is  said  that  in  Cuba  the  plants  last 
twelve  years,  and  twenty-eight  leaves  can  be  picked 
yearly,  each  leaf  being  from  five  to  nine  feet  long  and 
weighing  from  four  to  seven  pounds. 

The  poorest  lands  of  the  island  bountifully  produce 

many   plants    noted    for    the    excellence    of    their    fibre. 

Tl 

xnese  are  especially  Henequen,  Sauseveria,  and  Lengua 
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de  Vaca.  Yet  but  little  has  been  done  toward  their  culti- 
vation or  utilization  in  a  commercial  wayf  although  some 
years  since  the  Cuban  Fibre  Company,  an  English  cor- 
poration, was  organized  to  encourage  the  industry,  and  a 
French  syndicate  is  said  to  have  successfully  prosecuted 
it  on  Cayo  Romano,  the  largest  key  on  the  northern 
coast,  while  in  the  references  to  individual  towns  will 
be  found  mention  of  similar  experiments  elsewhere. 

Indian  Corn  (Mai 2). — Consular  statements  to  the 
contrary,  this  is  an  important  product  for  local  consump- 
tion in  many  portions  of  the  island,  especially  flourishing 
on  the  uplands.  Two  crops  can  be  raised  annually,  and 
while  the  variety  usually  planted  is  smaller  in  both  ker- 
nel and  ear  than  the  usual  American  varieties,  it  is  said 
to  possess  greater  nourishing  qualities.  It  is  extensively 
grown  as  forage  for  cattle  and  horses  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  United  States. 

Indigo  (Anil). — Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  but  never  suc- 
cessfully in  a  commercial  way,  yet  it  is  said  to  grow 
flourishingly. 

Lemon  (Limon). — This,  like  the  lime  and  orange, 
is  very  abundant,  and  is  of  large  size  and  fine  qual- 
ity, yet  little  effort  has  been  made  to  cultivate  it  for 
export. 

Lettuce  (Lechugd). — This  grows  most  plentifully, 
and  is  in  the  market  all  the  year  round. 

Lime  (Lima). — This  grows  wild  and  is  thoroughly 
indigenous  to  the  soil.  It  is  so  abundant  and  its  local 
value  so  small  that  no  one  seems  to  have  ever  considered 
it  worthy  of  attention,  although  enormous  quantities  are 
consumed  locally  in  the  preparation  of  fruit  drinks  ant 
for  similar  purposes. 

Mamey. — There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this  frui  » 
the  best  known  being  the  Mamey  Zapote,  so-called.    A 
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are  largely  eaten  by  the  natives,  especially  negroes,  but 
are  rarely  liked  by  foreigners,  their  taste  being  somewhat 
sickish.  They  are  somewhat  difficult  to  transport,  and 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  cultivated  commercially. 
They  are  principally  grown  in  a  small  way  on  the  farms 
of  the  natives. 

Mamoncillo. — This  is  a  small,  delicate  fruit  of  the 
Anon  family,  and  grows  plentifully  in  clusters. 

Mango  {Mango). — This  delicious  fruit  flourishes 
everywhere,  usually  in  a  wild  state.  Little  attention  has 
been  given  to  its  cultivation,  and  practically  none  to  its 
exportation,  which  is  difficult.  During  the  season  many 
of  the  natives  practically  live  upon  the  fruit,  but  it  is 
considered  somewhat  unhealthy  for  those  not  acclima- 
tized to  eat  in  large  quantities. 

Melon  {Melon). — Melons,  of  the  muskmelon  or 
cantaloupe  varieties,  grow  in  the  greatest  abundance  with 
but  little  care  or  cultivation.  Their  quality,  however,  is 
generally  poor ;  yet,  in  certain  localities,  they  are  of  large 
size  and  of  fine  flavor,  and  it  is  believed  that  proper 
selection  of  the  kinds  to  be  planted  would  produce  the 
same  results  as  in  some  portions  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  are 
said  to  produce  the  finest  melons  in  the  world.  It  seems 
almost  useless  to  remark  that  the  early  spring  markets 
of  the  United  States  could  be  supplied  from  this  source. 

The  Watermelon  (Sandia  or  Melon  de  Agud)  also 
grows  freely,  and  the  foregoing  remarks  will  apply  with 
almost  equal  force  to  the  methods  followed  in  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  as  to  its  ordinary  quality. 

Millet  {Mi  116). — This  is  raised  extensively  in  a 
purely  local  way  for  feeding  fowls. 

Onion  {Cebolld). — This  is  easily  raised  in  large 
quantities  and  in  great  variety,  but  has  been  principally 
consumed  locally,  this  vegetable  being  one  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  local  food  consumption.     Apparently,  con- 
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ditions  for  cultivation  are  far  more  favorable  than  in  the 
Bermudas,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  winter  and  spring  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  could  be  supplied  from  Cuba 
more  advantageously  than  from  anywhere  else. 

Orange  (Naranja). — The  Cuban  orange  is,  per- 
haps, the  sweetest  and  most  delicious  in  the  world  ;  grow- 
ing, flourishing,  and  taking  care  of  itself,  with  a  lack 
of  attention  that  would  surprise  the  Florida  or  California 
orange  grower.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  at 
scientific  culture,  yet  the  yield  of  all  trees  is  most  abund- 
ant. Little  effort  has  been  made  to  export  the  fruit  in  a 
commercial  way,  but  there  is  no  reason  that  in  the  future 
the  growing  and  exportation  of  oranges  should  not  pro- 
portionately develop  more  rapidly  than  any  other  indus- 
try on  the  island,  until  it  becomes  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all. 

Peanut  (Mani). — Two  crops  of  peanuts  can  easily 
be  grown  each  year,  and  the  yield  is  very  great.  Up  to 
the  present,  however,  they  have  not  been  raised  commer- 
cially for  export. 

Pineapple  {Pina). — This  fruit  has  been  the  most 
actively  cultivated  of  all  in  Cuba  in  a  commercial  way, 
with  the  single  exception  of  bananas.  The  fruit  is  of 
superior  quality,  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  very  large. 
The  methods  of  cultivation  have  been  crude  ;  yet  the 
profits  of  the  business  have  been  large.  With  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  it  is  believed  that  the  output 
would  be  enormous,  with  profits  proportionately  in- 
creased. 

Pomegranate  {Granada). — This  flourishes  as  in 
other  tropical  countries,  but  does  not  afford  an  item  o 
commerce. 

Potato  (Papa).— The  cultivation  of  this  crop  has 
been  greatly  neglected,  but,  with  some  care,  snouia 
made  a  very  important  one  for  export   to   the   Uni  e 
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States  during  the  winter  months.  J^ae  yield  is  very 
abundant,  and  the  tubers  are  of  fin^^B^ty.  The  first 
year  the  seed  is  brought  from  the  UnitecffStagftk;  but  to 
maintain  the  quality  it  is  necessary  to  bring^ne  seed 
from  the  north  each  year.  If,  however,  such  course  is 
followed,  the  crops  are  enormous ;  yet  the  locally  raised 
potatoes  ordinarily  bring  at  Havana  $i  per  bushel  more 
than  those  imported  from  the  United  States,  from  which 
the  principal  supply  has  come.  Two  crops  can  easily  be 
raised  yearly. 

Radish  (Rdbano). — This  grows  abundantly,  and  is 
of  excellent  quality  all  the  year  round. 

Rice  (Aroz). — This  grows  very  abundantly  in  the 
swampy  lands  of  the  coast  and  elsewhere  if  irrigation  is 
available.  Although  a  large  quantity  has  annually  been 
produced,  it  has  never  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  home  consumption,  which  is  very  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  The  grains  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  Carolina  rice,  but  the  Cuban  prod- 
uct is  said  to  be  superior  to  it  in  quality. 

Rose  Fruit  (Poma  Rosa), — This  is  a  sma-ll,  native 
fruit,  yellow  in  color,  and  round  in  shape — somewhat  like 
the  apple.  It  has  a  strong  rose  odor  as  well  as  flavor. 
It  is  very  popular  among  the  natives,  but  its  commercial 
cultivation  has  not  been  undertaken.  It  is  believed  that 
it  will  stand  transportation,  and  that  if  its  cultivation  is 
carried  on  to  any  extent  its  exportation  would  be  popular 
and  profitable,  as  its  pleasant  odor  and  flavor  would  be 
sure  to  attract  attention  in  the  American  market. 

Rubber  (Gomd). — But  one  serious  attempt,  perhaps, 
has  ever  been  made  at  the  cultivation  of  the  rubber 
tree  in  Cuba.  This  was  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  a 
few  years  ago.  The  results  there  obtained  were  most 
encouraging,  so  far  as  the  growth  of  the  trees  was  con- 
cerned, and  the  quantity  of  gum  obtained ;  but  following 
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the  usual  practi^^he  infant  industry  was  crushed  out 
by  excessive^^^Bron,  which  necessitated  the  abandon- 
ment of  jjj^^mtations.  The  gentleman  who  had  charge 
of  this  S|reriment  has  personally  told  the  writer  that  he 
believed  that  rubber  trees  in  Cuba  could  be  more  profit- 
ably cultivated  than  in  South  America.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Maboa  and  other  ficus  trees,  similar 
in  their  nature  to  the  rubber  tree,  exist  in  Cuba,  the  one 
named  being  said  to  furnish  a  considerable  amount  of 
gum.  These  trees,  unfortunately,  are  generally  found 
scattered,  instead  of  in  groups,  as  would  be  desirable,  if 
they  can  be  utilized,  which  has  probably  never  been 
determined. 

Sago  (Sagti). — The  sago  palm,  from  which  the  flour 
of  that  name  is  made,  flourishes,  yet  but  little  attention 
is  paid  to  its  cultivation. 

Spinach  {Espinaca). — This  grows  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  but  is  only  cultivated  in  the  market  gardens 
at  present. 

Strawberry  (Fresa). — This  fruit  grows  two  abund- 
ant crops  yearly,  but  it  is  rarely  cultivated,  the  natives 
remarking  that  it  requires  too  much  labor. 

Sweet  Potato  (Boniato). — There  is  no  limit  to 
the  extent  of  the  crop  of  this  vegetable  that  could  be 
raised.  It  grows  on  almost  any  kind  of  Cuban  soil  with 
very  little  care,  and  gives  an  enormous  yield.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  article  of  food  consumed  by 
the  native  population,  and  during  the  recent  insurrection 
the  insurgents  and  others  in  the  country  would  have 
starved  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  the  sweet 
potato. 

Tamarind  (Tamarindo). — This  grows  in  enormous 
quantities  in  a  natural  way,  with  but  little,  if  any,  culti- 
vation. It  is  used  extensively  on  the  island  in  the 
preparation  of  a  refreshing  drink,  but  has  not  been  ex- 
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ported  to  any  great  extent,  although  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  large  exportations  should  not  be  made. 

Watercress  (Berro). — This  is  found  in  abundance 
along  the  streams  of  the  island,  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Wheat  (Trigo). — While,  as  is  well  known,  practi- 
cally all  flour  used  in  Cuba  is  imported,  and  consular 
reports  state  that  not  a  flour  mill  exists  on  the  island, 
several  scientists  have  stated  that  wheat  could  be  culti- 
vated to  as  great  advantage  on  the  higher  elevations  of 
the  island  as  is  done  at  similar  elevations  in  Mexico,  yet 
diere  is  little  prospect  of  it  ever  becoming  an  important 
agricultural  product. 

Yam  {Name). — This,  as  is  well  known,  is  much  like 
the  sweet  potato,  being  of  the  same  general  family,  and, 
like  it,  is  extensively  cultivated  for  local  consumption  all 
over  the  island,  flourishing  with  but  little  care. 

Yuca. — See  Cassava. 

Zapote. — This  brown,  apple-like  fruit  much  resem- 
bles the  Medlar,  and  is  eaten,  like  the  latter,  when  thor- 
oughly rotten.  It  is  one  of  the  fruits  most  abundantly 
produced  and  consumed  in  the  island. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
SUGAR    AND    TOBACCO 

INVESTMENTS     PER     ACRE     AND     RESULTS     THEREFROM      ON 

SUGAR     PLANTATIONS. PROFIT    IN     SUGAR. CULTIVATION 

AND    MANUFACTURE    OF    SUGAR. PRODUCT  AND  DISTRIBU- 
TION   IN    TONS. TABULATION    OF    EXPORTS    FROM    VARIOUS 

PORTS  OF  CUBA. STOCKS  ON   HAND  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASONS. 

THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  CANE  AND  BEET-ROOT  SUGAR. 

STATISTICS        REGARDING       CONSUMPTION. MOLASSES. 

RUM. TOBACCO  CULTIVATION. CIGAR    MANUFACTURE. 

EXPORTS  OF  LEAF  AND  SCRAP  TOBACCO  AND  OF  CIGARETTES. 

STATISTICS     FROM     OFFICIAL    SOURCES      REGARDING     ALL 

ASPECTS  OF  THESE  INDUSTRIES. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

ALTHOUGH  it  has  been  stated  officially  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  was  not  begun  in 
Cuba  until  1595,  unofficial  Spanish  historians  trace  back 
the  beginning  of  sugar  production  on  the  island  to  1530. 
The  probability  of  the  earlier  date  being  the  true  one 
receives  corroboration  from  the  fact  that  the  industry 
began  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1523, 
but  the  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  may  be  that, 
during  the  sixty-five  years  in  dispute,  only  sufficient 
sugar  cane  was  raised  to  supply  the  local  demand,  and 
that  on  this  account  the  Spanish  Council  of  the  Indies 
had  no  official  knowledge  of  its  existence.  Even  tak- 
ing the  year  1595  as  a  starting  point,  the  growth  of  the 
industry  was  slow,  because,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
after  two  hundred  years  of  effort,  the  total  product  had 
reached  only  28,500  gross  tons  a  year.     Since  then,  how- 
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ever,  Cuba's  production  of  raw  sugar  has  expanded 
rapidly.  In  1823,  the  total  product  was  75,000  tons; 
in  1848,  or  fifty  years  ago,  it  had  risen  to  225,000  tons  ; 
and  in  1894,  the  last  clear  year  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  recent  insurrection,  it  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  1,054,214  tons.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that 
under  normal  conditions  it  would  have  been  at  least 
1,100,000  tons  during  the  present  year,  or  more  than 
one-third  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  world's  entire 
present  annual  output  of  cane  sugar. 

The  great  increase  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar 
has  taken  place  since  1840,  when  only  50,000  tons 
were  extracted,  chiefly  in  France.  Since  then,  through 
the  stimulation  of  liberal  bounties,  the  world's  output 
of  beet  sugar  has  increased  7,680  per  cent.,  while,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
cane  sugar  has  been  only  268  per  cent.  In  Cuba, 
however,  the  increase  since  1840  has  been  448  per 
cent,  or,  if  Cuba's  share  in  the  growth  of  the  world's 
cane-sugar  production  be  deducted  from  the  total,  the 
increase  of  the  remaining  countries  would  be  only  200 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  while  Cuba's  output  of 
cane  sugar  has  nearly  quintupled  in  little  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  output  of  all  the  other  cane-sugar 
countries  has  only  doubled.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that  Cuba  has  been  under  the  heel  of  a 
mediaeval  autocracy  during  this  period ;  that  she  has 
been  taxed  like  a  Christian  province  of  the  Turkish 
empire  ;  that  every  conceivable  restriction  to  her  devel- 
opment has  been  intfull  force,  such  as  almost  prohibitive 
duties  on  imported  machinery,  a  complex  and  uncertain 
system  of  land  transfer,  inferior  transportation  facilities, 
anc'  clumsy  efforts  to  prevent  the  export  of  specie  ;  and 
ftat  she  has  suffered  from  the  effects  of  two  insurrec- 
10ns,  not  including  the  recent  one,  with  the  insecurity 
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to  life  and  the  destruction  of  property  which  were  their 
natural  consequences.  Looking  at  the  growth  of  the 
sugar  industry,  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles,  we  can 
only  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  cane-sugar 
production  is  concerned,  Cuba  is  the  country  most 
favored  by  nature  in  the  world. 

In  following  the  history  of  the  industry,  certain  fea- 
tures of  interest  are  noticeable.  Seventy-five  years  ago, 
the  value  of  improved  sugar-cane  land  was  from  $80  to 
$100  per  acre  ;  at  present  it  is  from  $30  to  $35  per  acre. 
Then,  only  the  very  largest  plantations  produced  an  aver- 
age of  350  tons  of  sugar  per  year.  Now,  some  of  the  larg- 
est centrales  produce  as  high  as  18,000  tons  in  a  season. 
Then,  a  large  plantation  consisted  of  about  1,650  acres 
of  land,  the  total  value  of  which,  including  land,  build- 
ings, machinery,  negroes,  etc.,  according  to  Humboldt, 
was  $470,000  ;  the  annual  gross  revenue  $60,500,  and  the 
expenses  of  operation  $30,000,  leaving  a  net  income  of 
$30,500.  The  price  of  sugar  was  then  about  seven  cents 
per  pound,  and  rum  and  molasses  brought  high  prices. 

We  will  contrast  with  this  a  modern  plantation 
within  our  knowledge.  It  contains  about  25,000  acres 
of  land  ;  it  has  thirty-five  miles  of  railroad,  and  a  large 
central  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery. 
The  value  of  the  investment  is  $2,000,000.  The  total 
annual  gross  revenue  is  approximately  $1,000,000.  ™e 
regret  our  inability  to  state  the  expenses  of  operation 
and  the  net  profit,  but  it  has  been  a  well-managed  suc- 
cessful property,  and  the  net  annual  profit  is  estimated 
at  about  $200,000.  This  has  been,  accomplished  on^  a 
selling  price  of  sugar  of  about  3 J  cents  per  pound,  witn 
rum  and  molasses  sold  at  much  lower  prices. 

From  what  we  have  just  said,  and  from  statistics  0 
forty-five  years  ago,  which  are  not  printed  in  full,  we  can 
draw  some  comparisons,  which  may  be  of  value,  by  divic 
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ing  the  essential  items  by  the  acreage  of  plantations  at  the 
three  periods,  taking  one  acre  as  a  unit  for  comparison  : 

Investments  per  Acre  and  Results  therefrom  on  Sugar 
Plantations. 

1823.  1853.  1894. 

Investment  per  acre $285.00  $311.00  $80.00 

Gross  income 36.67  63.34  40.00 

Operating  expense 18.18  45-^9  32.00 

Net  income jS^  17.45  8.00 

The  large  initial  investment  per  acre  during  the  first 
two  periods  will  doubtless  be  surprising,  but  it  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  slaves  employed  is  included 
in  it.  In  1823  and  in  1853,  this  amount  was  $81.80  and 
$163  per  acre,  respectively.  These  sums  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  offset  for  the  present  investment  in  ma- 
chinery, and  hence  are  properly  included  in  the  com- 
parative table. 

The  net  percentage  earned  on  total  investment  in 
1823  was  6.4  per  cent.;  in  1853,  when  the  price  of  sugar 
was  5^  cents,  6.5  per  cent;  in  1894,  10  per  cent.  Hence 
it  will  be  seen  that  improvements  in  machinery,  so  far  as 
net  results  are  concerned,  have  more  than  offset  the  de- 
cline in  the  prices  of  the  product.  While  later  experience 
and  the  improvement  in  the  varieties  of  beets  grown  seem 
to  demonstrate  in  a  practical  way  that  Humboldt  was 
not  quite  accurate  in  his  calculations  when  he  reckoned 
that  a  given  weight  of  sugar  cane  would  produce  six 
times  as  much  raw  sugar  as  the  same  weight  of  the  best 
sugar  beets,  it  is  still  pertinent  to  put  the  queries  :  Are 
not  the  scientific  attention  and  bounties  bestowed  upon 
beet  cultivation  in  Europe  more  responsible  for  the 
enormous  development  of  that  industry  than  any  natural 
advantages  which  it  possesses  ?  And  is  not  the  question 
between  economy  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  production  one 
'  art  versus  nature,"  as  has  been  very  curtly  stated  ? 
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Fifty  years  ago  the  total  number  of  sugar  planta- 
tions in  Cuba  was  at  least  1,750 ;  the  total  number  in  1894 
was  1,100.  But,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  size  of  plan- 
tations has  greatly  increased,  while  the  number  has  de- 
creased. In  1853  the  world's  total  production  of  beet 
sugar  was  200,000  gross  tons;  in  1897,  according  to 
Czarnikow,  it  was  4,950,000  tons.  The  world's  total  pro- 
duction of  cane  sugar  in  1853  was  1,200,000  tons;  last 
year,  according  to  Czarnikow,  it  was  2,524,000  tons. 

CULTIVATION  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR 

A  recent  report  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Gollan,  consul-general  at  Havana,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba,  as 
follows  : 

"Cuba  in  normal  times  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
favored  countries  of  the  world  for  the  economical  production  of  sugar. 
The  present  condition  of  affairs  greatly  burdens  the  sugar  industry, 
owing  to  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  estates,  the  loss  of  cane 
through  incendiary  fires,  and  the  difficulty  at  all  times  of  getting 
enough  hauled  to  the  works  to  use  them  to  their  full  capacity. 

"  Under  normal  conditions,  the  contrast  between  the  Cuban  in- 
dustry and  that  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  or  any  American  sugar- 
producing  country,  is  remarkable.  The  total  sugar  crop  of  any  other 
island  is  equal  only  to  the  output  of  three  or  four  of  the  largest  Cuban 
manufactories,  and  with  the  exception  of  Demerara,  all  these  countries 
show  considerable  inferiority  to  Cuba  in  methods  of  manufacture,  and 
in  the  class  of  machinery  in  use.  The  neglect  of  the  other  West 
Indian  planters  to  advance  with  the  times  is  the  main  cause  of  this 
lack  of  prosperity  at  the  present  moment.  Of  the  other  cane-sugar 
countries  of  the  world,  Java  is  the  only  one  which  comes  within  50 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  annually  in  Cuba  in  nor- 
mal times,  and  Java  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the  only  ones 
which  are  generally  advanced  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

"  Until  a  very  recent  date  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  t  e 
growing  of  the  cane  in  Cuba  were  extremely  profitable  undertaking  , 
and  the  reasons  for  their  prosperity  may  be  stated  as  : 

"  1st  The  excellence  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soi , 
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which  allow  of  large  crops  and  good  cane.  The  rainfall,  about  50 
inches,  is  so  distributed  that  irrigation  is  not  necessary,  though  it 
would,  in  many  cases,  be  advisable. 

"  2d,  The  great  movement  toward  the  centralization  of  the 
estates  which  took  place  in  the  early  eighties  ;  planters  having  under- 
stood the  value  of  large  sugar  houses,  and  overcome  their  difficulties 
in  this  way. 

"  3^.  The  proximity  of  the  United  States,  affording,  as  it  does, 
a  cash  market  for  the  sugar. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  with  experience  in  other 
sugar-producing  countries,  that,  even  with  the  above  advantages,  the 
Cuban  sugar  crop  should  have  reached  the  great  amount  of  1,000,000 
tons,  for,  while  elsewhere  the  sugar  industry  is  fostered  by  bounties, 
as  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  or  by  special  treaty  with  the 
country  where  the  sugar  is  sold,  as  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  Cuba 
the  growth  of  production  is  hindered  by  direct  taxation,  and  by  enor- 
mous duties  on  the  various  necessaries  of  manufacture.  Besides  this, 
the  want  of  ordinary  roads  and  bridges  is  severely  felt  at  times.  Fur- 
ther, the  freight  charged  on  railroads  and  coasting  steamers  is  exces- 
sively high. 

"The  Cuban  grinding  season  lasts  from  about  December  1st 
until  the  spring  rains  begin,  May  15th.  During  this  time  very  little  rain 
falls,  and  the  crop  may  be  harvested  without  damaging  the  roots  of 
the  cane — a  very  important  consideration,  where  land  will  continue  to 
yield  well  for  from  eight  to  twenty-five  years  without  replanting.  The 
crops  vary  from  40,000  to  120,000  arrobas  per  caballeria,  or  from  12 
to  50  tons  per  acre,  and  the  cane  contains  from  13  per  cent,  sugar  in 
December,  up  to  18  per  cent,  in  March  and  April.  The  manufac- 
turers' aim  is  therefore  to  begin  as  late  as  possible  in  order  to  profit 
by  the  refining  of  the  cane.  Very  little  manuring  has  been  tried  yet, 
and  in  a  few  places  only  is  there  any  well  conducted  cleaning  of  the 
fields  of  cane  in  the  dead  season,  or  proper  ploughing  before  plant- 
lng.  Old  wooden  ploughs  prevail  in  many  districts.  No  irrigation 
works  of  any  account  exist,  and  no  trials  of  any  scientific  value  have 
yet  been  made  to  determine  the  kind  of  cane  best  suited  to  the  soil 
and  climate.  In  fact  the  natural  agricultural  advantages  of  the  coun- 
ty have  been  relied  on  up  to  now,  and  have  been  found  sufficient  to 
insure  large  profits.  Most  of  the  cane  is  transported  to  the  sugar 
houses  by  narrow-gauge  roads  built  for  this  purpose,  and  are  often 
rom  ten  to  forty  miles  in  extent  and  connecting  with  the  main  lines, 
he  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba  may  be  said  to  be  an  unknown 
Quantity  in  respect  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  estates,  owing  to  their 
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lack  of  commercial  organization,  but  it  can  be  said  that  a  great  many 
can  make  sugar  of  96  degrees  for  about  2^  cents  per  pound  at  the 
sugar  house,  and  that  few  can  do  it  for  less.  The  great  factors  in  the 
cost  of  production  in  any  sugar  house  are  : 

"  1.  Cost  and  quality  of  cane  or  value  of  sugar  in  the  cane. 

"  2.  Daily  capacity  of  sugar  house. 

"  3.  Price  of  labor  and  method  of  manufacture. 

"  The  cane  in  Cuba  is  paid  for  in  a  certain  percentage  on  its 
weight  of  '  first '  sugar,  or  the  cash  value  of  this  sugar  at  the  time  of 
delivery  of  the  cane.  This  is  a  very  equable  and  scientific  arrange- 
ment, and  compares  favorably  with  anything  in  vogue  elsewhere,  even 
in  beet-sugar  countries.  The  amount  of  sugar  varies  from  four  to  six 
arrobas  per  100  arrobas  of  cane,  an  arroba  being  equal  to  25  pounds, 

"  In  respect  to  daily  capacity,  the  Cuban  sugar  houses  are  in 
advance  of  those  in  any  other  country.  Many  can  grind  1,000  tons 
of  cane  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  a  few  can  do  more  than  this. 
There  are  a  few  places  in  France  and  Belgium,  known  as  4  Usines 
Centrales,'  where  the  juice  is  conveyed  by  a  system  of  pipes  from 
small  juice  stations  to  a  central  establishment,  which  equal  or  excel 
the  Cuban  houses  in  capacity,  but  elsewhere  there  are  none  so  large. 

"  The  cost  of  labor  in  Cuba  is  not  high.  An  ordinary  laboring 
hand  earns  from  $12  to  $20  per  month,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
work,  and  is  fed  and  lodged  besides. 

"  The  methods  of  manufacture  in  Cuban  sugar  houses  are  good 
as  regards  the  kind  of  machinery  used.  Immense  sums  have  been 
spent  in  the  last  ten  years  in  this  direction.  The  mills,  evaporators, 
vacuum  pans,  and  centrifugals  are  usually  first-class,  but  the  general 
internal  management  of  the  sugar  houses  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
except  in  a  few  instances.  A  good  deal  of  sugar  is  usually  lost  by 
crude  methods,  and  in  very  few  places  is  there  exercised  that  chemi- 
cal control  which  has  brought  the  best  of  the  sugar  houses  to  their 
present  state  of  perfection. 

"  Considerable  advances  will  doubtless  be  made  in  time  in  the 
control  of  the  sugar  houses,  and  the  growing  of  cane,  and  with  good 
administration  it  is  likely  that  Cuba  will  soon  again  become  the  largest 
cane-sugar  producing  country  in  the  world." 

To  this  statement  of  the  consul  general's  we  might 
add  from  another  source  the  information  that  120  sugai 
plantations  in  Cuba  already  possess  portable  railways  tor 
the  transportation  of  cane  directly  from  the  fields  to  tne 
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grinding  mills,  though  personally  we  doubt  if  the  num- 
ber is  so  large.  While  this  indicates  that  the  business  of 
extracting  the  sugar  was  largely  conducted  with  the  best 
modern  apparatus,  and  that  but  little  additional  economy 
could  be  expected  in  that  quarter,  it  is  nevertheless  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  the 
cane  in  the  field  have  been  as  crude  as  those  of  handling 
it  afterward  have  been  scientific,  because  very  little  agri- 
cultural machinery  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  even  the 
tools  with  which  the  farm  hands  have  been  equipped  are 
clumsy  and  ill-adapted  for  the  work,  except  so  far  as  cut- 
ting it  is  concerned.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  much 
attention  has  ever  been  paid  to  the  particular  varieties  of 
cane  planted,  nor  has  scientific  consideration  been  given 
to  similar  features  of  its  production.  There  are  more 
varieties  of  cane,  by  far,  than  there  are  of  Indian  corn 
or  wheat,  each  possessing  some  peculiar  advantage  or 
disadvantage.  These  have  been  carefully  studied  else- 
where in  the  world  in  connection  with  the  sugar  indus- 
try, yet  it  is  questionable  if  the  average  Cuban  planter  is 
aware  that  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  varieties. 

During  the  year  1897,  a  British  royal  commission, 
consisting  of  Sir  Henry  Norman,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and 
Sir  David  Barbour,  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  depression  in  the  sugar  industry  of  the 
British  West  Indian  Islands  and  in  Demerara.  Sir 
Henry  Norman  had  previously  been  governor  of  two 
sugar-producing  colonies,  namely,  Jamaica  and  Queens- 
land. Sir  David  Barbour  had  been  financial  secretary 
to  the  government  of  India,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  a 
lormer  under-secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office,  was  familiar 
w*th  questions  of  international  trade,  including  sugar 
bounties.  This  commission,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
D.  Morris,  of  Kew  Gardens,  first  heard  testimony  in 
London,  and  afterward  visited  the  West  Indian  Islands 
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and  Guiana,  where  more  testimony  was  taken,  and  plan- 
tations and  mills  were  closely  examined  by  its  members. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  highly  qualified  body  of 
men  ever  investigated  the  complex  subject  of  sugar  pro- 
duction, and  the  report  of  the  commission  is  a  perfect 
storehouse   of  facts. 

Among  other  things  this  report  gives,  upon  trust- 
worthy evidence,  the  actual  cost  of  production  of  a  gross 
ton  of  cane  sugar  in  a  well-managed  central  factory, 
equipped  with  modern  machinery,  in  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad, for  each  year  between  1882  and  1896,  inclusive.  For 
the  convenience  of  American  readers,  these  figures  have 
been  expressed  in  their  equivalents  in  United  States 
money,  and  the  pound  avoirdupois  substituted  for  the 
ton  as  the  unit  of  comparison.  The  second  column  of 
the  following  table  shows  the  average  price  of  raw  cen- 
trifugal sugar,  96  degrees  test,  on  the  London  market, 
which  is  free  from  tariff  complications  ;  the  third  column 
shows  the  actual  cost  of  production  at  the  central  fac- 
tory, including  the  price  paid  for  cane  : 

_  Cents  per  lb.  Factory  cost  per  lb. 

Date.  -     r     j  ♦         / 

in  London.  tn  cents. 

1882 4.56  4.06 

1883 4.50  4.04 

1884 2.47  3.42 

1885 2.87  2.53 

1886 2.43  2.49 

1887 2.42  1.93 

1888 2.85  2.46 

l889 3-42  2.53 

1890 2.66  2.24 

1891 2.90  2.90 

1892 2.83  2.24 

l893 3-33  2-28 

i894 2.57  2.77 

1895 2.00  2.00 

1896 2.05  1.99 
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Assuming  that  the  charge  for  freight,  insurance,  and 
wharfage  kept  within  the  limits  of  from  .20  to  .30  of  a 
cent  per  pound,  we  can  see  that  there  was  a  fair  profit  in 
the  sale  of  this  sugar  during  the  years  1882  and  1883, 
while  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  table  there  was 
either  an  actual  loss  or  only  a  nominal  profit.  The 
marked  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  open  market 
from  1884  on  was  due  to  the  great  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  bounty-fed  beet  sugar.  Between  1889  and  1893, 
consumption  showed  a  tendency  to  catch  up  with  produc- 
tion, and  prices  were  consequently  higher,  but  in  1894 
and  1895  there  was  another  increase  in  the  output  of 
beet  sugar,  and  the  price  of  cane  sugar  fell  again.  The 
comparatively  higher  prices  recently  obtained  for  cane 
sugar  have  been  due  entirely  to  the  loss  of  three-quarters 
of  the  Cuban  production  on  account  of  the  recent  insur- 
rection, as  Germany  and  Austria  doubled  their  bounties 
on  beet  sugar  in  August,  1896,  while  France  increased 
hers  by  18  per  cent,   in  May,  1897. 

Reverting  now  to  the  column  in  the  table  which 
gives  the  factory  cost,  we  find  that  there  has  been  an 
almost  continuous  decline  in  the  expense  of  producing 
cane  sugar  from  1883,  when  it  was  4.04  cents,  to  1896, 
when  it  was  only  1.99  cents.  Dr.  Morris,  the  expert  of  the 
royal  commission,  finds  that  this  decrease  is  chiefly  due 
to  improved  machinery,  and  can  only  be  realized  in  large 
central  factories.  In  British  Guiana,  Dr.  Morris  has  cal- 
culated that  in  1884  the  factory  cost,  including  the  price 
°f  cane,  in  a  well-managed,  modern  mill,  was  3.48  cents 
Per  pound,  while  in  1896  it  was  only  1.94  cents  per 
Pound.  Neglecting  the  cost  of  cane  delivered  at  the 
actory,  and  taking  the  expense  of  manufacture  by  itself, 
le  nnds  that  this  amounted  to  2.09  cents  per  pound  in 
T°°4>  and  to  1.02  cents  per  pound  in  1896.  Evidence 
Vas  laid  before  the  royal  commission  that  the  factory 
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cost  in  Barbadoes,  under  favorable  conditions,  was  as 
low  as  1.86  cents  per  pound,  but  the  cane  on  this  island 
is  exceedingly  rich,  and  may  possibly  not.  be  duplicated 
elsewhere.  Testimony  was  also  adduced  which  showed 
that  in  a  comparatively  well-managed  factory  in  British 
Guiana,  where  the  factory  cost  was  2.45  cents  per  pound, 
an  analysis  of  the  items  demonstrated  that  taxes  took 
2.69  per  cent,  of  this  amount,  and  maintenance  of 
machinery,   4.87  per  cent. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Gollan,  the  British 
consul-general  at  Havana,  estimates  the  factory  cost  of 
sugar  in  Cuba  at  the  best  managed  centrales  to  be  2.50 
cents  per  pound,  although  in  exceptional  cases  it  may 
be  less.  But  during  the  month  of  October,  1898,  the 
selling  price  of  raw  centrifugal  sugar,  96  degrees  test,  in 
the  New  York  market,  has  ranged  between  2.40  and  2.60 
cents  per  pound,  neglecting  United  States  import  duty, 
which  is  a  fixed  rate  of  1.685  cents  per  pound.  If  we 
take  this  selling  price  at  2.50  cents  per  pound,  and 
deduct  .22  cent  per  pound  for  freight,  wharfage,  and 
commission,  we  get  2.28  cents  as  the  price  paid  for  raw 
sugar  free  on  board  at  Cuban  ports.  From  this  amount 
must  be  taken  export  charges  of  5  cents  per  100  kilos, 
lighterage  at  the  port  of  shipment,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  the  central  to  the  seaboard.  These  to- 
gether must  sum  up  not  less  than  .10  of  one  cent,  which 
would  leave  the  net  price  at  the  central  2.18  cents.  But 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  factory  cost  of  the  product 
has  been  as  low  as  1.99  cents  in  Trinidad,  1.94  cents  in 
British  Guiana,  and  1.86  cents  in  Barbadoes.  These 
three  costs  give  an  average  of  1.93  cents.  Deducting 
from  2.18  cents,  which  we  have  calculated  as  the  present 
selling  price  at  the  central,  1.93  cents,  the  present  pos- 
sible minimum  cost  of  production,  we  shall  get  .25  cent, 
equal  to  T2.95  per  cent,  as  the  margin  of  profit. 
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With  American  methods  and  machinery,  and  under 
American  direction,  the  cost  of  production  which  we 
have  just  given  is  quite  practicable.  The  soil  of  the  best 
sugar-growing  districts  of  Cuba  is  equal,  or  even  superior, 
to  that  of  Barbadoes  ;  while  the  opportunities  for  the 
wholesale  economies  of  large  plants  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  labor  procurable  are  greater  than  those  found  in 
any  of  the  British  tropical  American  possessions.  There 
is  no  fear  that  cane-sugar  cultivation  will  cease,  though 
in  the  keen  competitive  struggle  it  may  ultimately  be 
confined  to  those  soils  which  are  capable  of  giving  the 
largest  yield  under  the  most  economical  conditions,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  Cuba. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  United  States,  the 
largest  single  sugar  consumer  in  the  world,  will  abandon 
its  present  policy  of  placing  countervailing  duties  upon 
bounty-fed  sugars  ;  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the 
domestic  production  of  the  United  States  will  show  any 
considerable  increase  over  its  present  proportions.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  while  the  soil  of  Cuba  has 
always  been  favorable  for  the  economical  production  of 
cane  sugar,  the  system  of  government  has  not.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  any  exact  statement  of  the  burdens  which 
have  been  laid  upon  the  sugar  industry  of  the  island, 
the  legal  taxes  being  sometimes  nominal,  while  the  black- 
mail levied  by  government  officials  was  enormous.  The 
Cuban  saying,  referring  to  government  expenditures, 
that  "  sugar  pays  everything  in  the  long  run,"  is  at  least 
significant.  If,  as  we  have  already  shown,  taxes  and 
maintenance  of  machinery  in  well-governed  British  Gui- 
ana together  amount  to  7.56  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, what  must  their  amount  have  been  in  Cuba  ? 
We  must  add  that  the  sugar  planters  of  Cuba  are  in 
favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  as  this  would 
give  their  product  free  entry. 
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While  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  a  scientific 
discussion  of  sugar  culture,  or  the  source  from  which  the 
sugar  supply  of  the  world  must  come  in  the  future,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  if  the  same  scientific  considera- 
tion and  government  assistance  are  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cane  in  Cuba,  which  are  shown  in  connection  with 
the  beet-sugar  industries  of  Europe,  or  with  wheat  in  our 
own  country,  sugar  can  be  produced  cheaper  per  pound  in 
Cuba  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

As  the  large  modern  central  factory  has  supplanted 
the  antiquated  mill  of  the  small  plantation,  so  must  the 
cane-planting  machine  and  cultivator,  with  the  mechanical 
harvester,  take  the  place  of  the  laborer  with  his  cumber- 
some hoe  and  keen  machete,  while  the  agricultural  chem- 
ist and  botanist  will  study  the  varieties  of  cane  to  be 
planted,  thus  creating  an  economic  revolution  in  the  cane 
plantation. 

The  following  tables  show  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  sugar  crop  of  Cuba  and  the  world's  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  this  article  : 

Total   Product   of    Cuba   and   its  Distribution    in    Tons  of 

2,240    Pounds. 


Up  to 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

August, 
1898 

Total  product ) 

and  stock  from  > 

815,894 

1,054,214 

1,004,264 

348,124 

262,434 

226,888 

previous  year.  ) 

Local  consumption 

30,000 

50,000 

50,000 

40,000 

40,000 

24,500 
202,388 

Exported  to  U.  S. 

680,642 

956,524 

769,962 

251,522 

209,433 

Exp.  to  Canada  . . 

25,069 

24,372 

28,324 

Spain  .... 

9,448 

23,295 

28,428 

14,642 

1,466 

"        England  . 

3,o45 

10,526 

5,674 

"       Morocco  . 

43 

Stock  on  hand 

47,690 

19,405 

121,833 

31,960 

i,5i5 

_~— —• 

815,894 

1,054,214 

1,004,264 

348,124 

262,434 

226,888 
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Interesting  as  following  this  is  a  statement  showing 
the  sources  of  sugar  supply  in  tons  to  the  principal  ports 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  for  a  por- 
tion of  this  period.  Slight  discrepancies  will  be  observed 
in  statements  as  to  quantities  received  from  Cuba,  attrib- 
utable, according  to  the  two  tabulations,  to  some  ship- 
ments starting  in  one  year  and  not  arriving  until  the 
next : 


Entire  Year, 
1897 

Entire  Year, 
1896 

Entire  Year, 
1895 

Entire  Year, 
1894 

Cuba 

Tons. 

209,453 
99,241 
29,003 

Tons. 
25I,522 
H52  7 
23,449 

Tons. 
816,687 
61,360 
27,264 

Tons. 

95M39 
97,652 
17,864 
127 
3Mo2 
7,041 
45,957 

British  West  Indies  . . 
Trinidad,  West  Indies 
French  West  Indies. . 

Puerto  Rico 

St.  Croix 

32,3I2 

5,186 

69,467 

9>2°3 

47,024 

51,822 

1,313 

637,246 
n,657 

215,794 
89,890 
49,060 

27,630 

29,841 

3,571 
66,973 

5,95! 

48,899 
68,519 

523,232 
61,382 

3I2,592 
46,185 

4i,793 
31,048 

28,276 

5,649 

54,384 

5,66o 

38,784 
61,645 

II5>o49 

3i,345 

142,963 

35,572 

Demerara ... 

Central  America 

Belize 

Surinam 

5>959 

Mexico 

Santo  Domingo 

Brazil 

39,261 
87,646 

Peru 

Europe 

164,320 

29,255 
106,639 

Philippine  Islands  . . . 
Java    

Sandwich  Islands 

Egypt 

Mauritius 

Sundries  .... 

I5,i37 

Foreign  . . 

1,585,301 
9,662 

1,599,484 
1,411 

1,424,638 
23,691 

1,599,699 
26  261 

Domestic . .    , 

Total  tons 

1,594,963 

1,600,895 

1,448,329 

1,625,960 
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Tabulation  of  Sugar  Exports  from  Various  Ports  of  Cuba. 


Havana 

Matanzas 

Cienf uegos 

Cardenas 

Sagua  

Caibarien 

Guantanamo 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Manzanillo 

Nuevitas 

Gibara 

Zaza 

Trinidad 


Total 


1893 


Sacks. 


810,352 

i,i53,586 
842,090 
671,829 
631,440 
338,622 
222,485 

101,153 
152,023 
64,685 
55,542 
41,213 
32,010 


Hhds. 


1,587 
2,085 
1,017 

587 
6,922 


230 

"748 

300 

1,039 


5,117,03014,515 
or  718,204  tons. 


1894 

Sacks. 

Hhds. 

1,729,938 

985 

1,376,502 

i,394 

949,068 

627 

1,098,203 

79^576 

5,555 

534,322 

320,236 

136,637 

196,123 

62,164 

120 

60,362 

380 

37,174 

495 

57,111 

7,349,416 

9,556 

or  1,023,71 

9  tons 

1895 


Sacks. 

Hhds. 

839,924 

3I,S 

1,281,864 

658 

948,820 

324 

978,366 

657,091 

1,568 

442,656 

291,087 

153,299 

183,996 

76,500 

59,952 

54« 

39,950 

33° 

42,767 

5,996,272 

3,743 

or  832,431  tons. 


Note. — In  this  and  subsequent  tables :  sacks  of  320  pounds  ;  hhds.  of  1,550  lbs.; 
tons  of  2,240  pounds. 

Tabulation  of  Stock   of   Sugar   on   Hand  at  Various  Ports 
of  Cuba  at  Close  of  Seasons. 


1893 

1894 

1895 

Sacks. 

Hhds. 

Sacks. 

Hhds. 

Sacks. 

Hhds. 

Havana 

268,677 

25,740 

1,770 

42,984 

36,861 

211 

5 

86,647 

2,487 

1,831 
3,149 

i,933 
600 
400 

1,300 
5,53° 

32 
90 

812,867 

68,236 

8,172 

30,385 
1,429 

44,394 
3,106 
2,104 

2,95° 
1,200 

56 

Matanzas 

Cienfuegos 

Cardenas 

184 

Sagua 

Caibarien 

Guantanamo 

Santiago  de  Cuba. . 

Manzanillo 

Nuevitas 

Gibara 

i5° 

Zaza 

Trinidad  

__ — — - 

Total  

376,032    '    216 
or  52,190  tons. 

103,877 
or  14,600 

122 

tons. 

974,843 

or  135, 18 

39° 
1  tons. 
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Statement   of    Exports   and    Stock   of    Sugars   January    31, 
1896,  compared  with  the  Same  Date  in  1895. 

Exports. 


1895 

1896 

Sacks. 

Hhds. 

Tons. 

Sacks. 

Hhds. 

Tons. 

Havana  

Matanzas 

Cardenas 

Cienfuegos 

Sagua  la  Grande. 

Caibarien 

Guantanamo. . . . 
Santiago  de  Cuba 

Manzanillo 

Nuevitas 

Gibara 

68,497 
31,220 
46,019 
66,438 
28,339 

9,79° 
21,270 

298,182 
33,6o8 

2,500 

19,500 
2,810 

8,900 

Zaza 

Trinidad 

Total 

271,582 

37,585 

365,390 

50,595 

Stock. 

1895 

1896 

Sacks.        Hhds. 

Tons. 

Sacks. 

Hhds. 

Tons. 

Havana  

Matanzas 

Cardenas 

Cienfuegos 

Sagua  la  Grande. 
Caibarien 

Guantanamo 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

Manzanillo 

Nuevitas 

Gibara  . . 

257,750 

193,438 

124,045 

66,293 

36,766 

72,060 

3I,724 
10,166 

34,334 

4,150 
3,208 

2,106 
8,500 

32 

*. 

314,287 
13,289 

H,985 
11,908 

4,050 
30,514 

2,890 

15,300 
6,980 

50 
178 

Zaza ....... 

Trinidad  . .'  \  \  \  \  \ 

Total 

844,540 

32 

116,900 

401,203 

228 

55.681 
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1895.  1896. 

Total  exports  and  stock 154,485  tons.  106,276  tons. 

Local  consumption,  one  month 4,200     "  4,200     u 

Grand  total 158,685     "  110,476    " 

Stock,  January  1st,  old  crop *45>337     "  23>8o9    " 

Return  of  the  World's  Production  of  Cane  Sugar. 

1892-1893.  1891-1892. 

Country.                                 Tons.  Tons. 

Cuba 900,000  920,000 

Puerto  Rico 65,000  60,000 

Trinidad  55,ooo  50,000 

Barbadoes 70,000  60,000 

Jamaica 30,000  30,000 

Antigua,  St.  Kitt 30,000  30,000 

Martinique 35,ooo  25,000 

Guadeloupe 55,°°°  55>°°° 

Demerara , .        120,000  100,000 

Reunion 35,000  40,000 

Maurico 80,000  114,000 

Java 430,000  435>°°° 

British  West  Indies 60,000  60,000 

Brazil 200,000  185,000 

Manila,  Cebu,  Iloilo 250,000  245,000 

United  States 200,000  170,000 

Peru 45,000  37>°°° 

Egypt 65,000  55>°°° 

Sandwich  Islands 125,000  i35,°°° 

Total  2,850,000  2,806,000 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  sugar  crop  of 
the  world  for  1894-95,  as  given  by  Mr.  Licht  : 

Beet-root  Sugar  Crop.  Tons. 

Germany , 1,900,000 

Austria-Hungary -. 1,100,000 

France Ssoyooo 

Russia  and  Poland 630,000 

Belgium 285,000 

Holland 9°>000 

Other  countries _ii?!^ 

Total  4,975.°°° 
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Cane  Sugar  Crop.  Tons. 

Cuba 1,000,000 

Java   470,000 

Louisiana 325,000 

Brazil 250,000 

Philippine  Islands 225,000 

Hawaiian  Islands 140,000 

Mauritius 120,000 

Demerara 1 15,000 

Egypt 75,000 

Peru 70,000 

Puerto  Rico 60,000 

Barbadoes 60,000 

Trinidad 45, 000 

Guadeloupe 40,000 

Reunion 38,000 

Martinique 35, 000 

Jamaica 30,000 

Antilles 27,000 


Total 3,i25: 


coo 


Grand  total 8,100,000 

According  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  C.  Czarni- 
kow  before  the  British  royal  commission,  the  worlds 
production  of  beet  sugar  in  1882  was  1,783,200  tons; 
while  the  production  of  cane  sugar  for  the  same  year 
was  2,016,084  tons.  The  production  of  beet  sugar  rose 
from  the  quantity  just  given  for  1882,  to  2,545,889  tons 
in  1885. 

While  not  quite  recent,  the  following  extract  from 
Ae  famous  text-book  of  the  sugar  industry,  "  Sugar,"  by 
Lock  and  Newlands  Bros.,  is  suggestive : 

"  People  of  every  country  and  race  are  fond  of  sugar — when  they 

Can  get  it.     But  as  a  matter  of  statistics,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 

greatest  consumers  of  sugar  in  our  time  are  the  peoples  of  Gothic  and 

Teutonic  stock,  and,  beyond  all  others,  the  English  and    their  off- 

oots.     Thus,  this  group  consumes  2,460,000  tons  yearly,  of  which 

e  English-speaking  countries  alone  take  1,850,000  tons,  while  the 
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Latin  group  (supplying  Italy,  Brazil,  Spain,  America  [i.e.,  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America]  and  a  few  omissions)  does  not  appear  to 
consume  more  than  about  465,000  tons,  nor  the  Slavonic  more  than 
265,000  tons.  But  for  overloaded  customs  and  excise  tariffs,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  European  continent  would  probably  use  two  or  three  times 
as  much  sugar  as  they  do,  and  yet  be  far  behind  England  and  North 
America.  While  the  32,000,000  of  the  United  Kingdom  take  900,000 
tons,  the  268,000,000  of  the  European  continent  appear  to  use  no  more 
than  about  1,280,000  tons  of  sugar  yearly,  being  only  42  per  cent. 
more  for  eightfold  the  number. 


United  Kingdom 

Holland 

Belgium 

Hamburg  (imports) 

Germany 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

France  

Austria- Hungary 

Switzerland 

Portugal 

-Spain 

Russia  and  Poland 

Turkey 

Greece 

Italy 

United  States 

British  America 

Brazil 

Peru 

Argentine  Republic 

Other  Southern  and  Central  Amer 

ican  States 

West  Indian  Islands   (British  and 

Foreign)   

North  and  South  Africa 

Australia 

India,    China,    and    Eastern    and 

Pacific  Islands 


i875 
1874 
1874 
1873 
1874 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1873 
1874 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1871 

1873 
1873 
1875 
1874 
1874 
1874 

1874 

1874 
1874 
1874 

1874 


Aggregate 
Consumption. 


cwt. 

18,374,543 

8,000,000 
1,000,000 

2,223,733 

6,120,000 

533,831 
630,741 
193,086 

5,000,000 
3,400,000 

381,295 

300,000 

81,817 

4,000,000 
500,000 

86,800 
865,35° 

*3,°4°,5°° 
1,721,386 

642,857 

570,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1, 713^42 

25,000,000 


Lbs.  per 
Head. 


62.80 

25-°3 
23.19 

16.60 

33-3° 
16.90 

12.70 

I5.50 
15.10 

15-9° 
8.40 

•54 

5-4° 

3.80 

6.60 

3.60 

37.80 

51.40 

8.00 

5.61 

43-9° 


85.90 


Note. — Cwt.  =  112  lbs. 
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As  illustrating  the  immense  growth  in  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  per  capita,  a  later  British  authority  gives 
the  following  figures  on  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  per  inhabitant  at  different  periods  : 


1840 15  lbs. 

i860 33  " 


1880 64  lbs. 

1895 81'" 


MOLASSES 

In  1892  there  was  a  total  of  about  8,000  hogsheads 
of  molasses  exported  from  Cuba;  in  1893,  about  7,700 
hogsheads.  Practically  all  of  this  went  to  the  United 
States.  Owing  to  the  improved  methods  of  sugar  mak- 
ing, the  quantity  of  molasses  is  gradually  decreasing, 
and  what  was  formerly  a  by-product  is  now  being  made 
into  a  cheaper  grade  of  sugar,  so  that  molasses  is  fast 
becoming  an  unimportant  article  of  commerce.  The 
price  of  molasses  has  also  fallen,  during  the  last  few 
years,  from  40  cents  to  6  cents  a  gallon. 

RUM 

Concerning  the  decline  of  this  industry  in  Cuba, 
perhaps  no  better  reasons  can  be  given  than  those 
expressed  in  an  official  publication  signed  by  some  of 
the  largest  producers  on  the  island  in   May,  1892  : 

u  The   molasses   and  residues  of  the  elaboration  of  sugar  are 

transformed  into  excellent  alcohol,  which  is  the  only  application  that 

can  be  made  of  them  at  the  present  time.     They  represent  in  Cuba  an 

Ifnportant  figure,  as  we  may  say  that  they  correspond  to  about  800,000 

tons  of  sugar.     This  portion  of  our  wealth  has  been  subjected  for 

many  years  in  the  markets  of  Spain  to  the  same  duties  as  those  imposed 

uPon  foreign  alcohols.     In  spite  of  these  unfavorable  measures  the 

uban  'aguardientes'  were  forced  to  go  to  their  only  market,  the 

eninsula  ;  but  now  even  that  market,  the  only  one  that  the  want  of 

oresight  of  our  legislators  has  left  for  the  Cuban  alcohols,  is  to  be 
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closed,  with  the  sole  object  of  stimulating  the  distillation  of  the  resi- 
dues of  the  grapes.  In  order  to  reach  their  object,  the  use  of  the 
Cuban  "  aguardientes  "  for  the  preparation  of  Spanish  wines  has  been 
prohibited.  It  is  proposed  even  to  go  further  than  this,  though  one 
would  scarcely  believe  it.  It  is  proposed  to  put  such  an  impost  upon 
the  Cuban  alcohols  as  to  exclude  them  completely  from  the  mother 
country.  This  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba, 
and  upon  the  collateral  industries  of  the  distillation  of  alcohols.  There 
will  be  a  loss  therefore  of  about  300,000  tons  of  molasses." 

Independent  of  this,  the  price  of  rum  in  the  open 
market  has  fallen  heavily  during  recent  years  ;  Demerara 
rum  selling  at  28  cents  a  gallon  in  1896,  as  against  60 
cents  a  gallon  in   1891. 

The  details  of  home  taxation  on  Cuban  alcohols 
have  been  : 

„     .        ,  ,.  OA     .  ,  ^  Consumption  and 

Custom  duttes        Special  taxes        municfpal  taxes  TotaL 

per  gallon.  per  gallon.  per  gallon. 

8  cents.  3  cents.  22  cents.  33  cents. 


TOBACCO 

Originally  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  undertaken 
more  for  luxury  than  as  a  source  of  profit,  the  plant,  in 
its  present  superb  quality,  being  indigenous  to  the  west- 
ern portion  of  Cuba,  and  of  less  commercial  value 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  island.  Up  to  almost  the 
present  time  the  industry  has  been  considered  secondary 
to  that  of  sugar,  although  all  conditions  surrounding  it 
have  been  more  favorable  than  those  experienced  with 
the  larger  industry,  for,  to  quote  an  authority  on  the 
subject : 

"  Other  countries  grow  tobacco,  and  foreign  govern- 
ments in  various  ways  encourage  its  growth,  besides 
importing  Cuban  seeds  and  young  plants,  but  it  was 
found  that  only  Cuban  soil  produced  the  finer  aromatic 
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kind  of  leaf.  After  a  while  the  imported  seeds  and 
seedlings  fell  back  to  the  level  of  the  native  plant,  which 
they  had  been  designed  to  supplement,  and  the  Cuban 
plant  remained  faithful  to  its  native  earth,  where  it  lives 
still,  unrivalled  in  the  world." 

By  appealing  to  the  natural  inclinations  of  both  the 
white  and  black  Cuban,  tobacco  cultivation  has  always 
been  free  from  the  difficulties  of  a  scarcity  of  labor, 
being  more  favorably  situated,  in  that  respect,  than 
sugar  cultivation.  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
reduction  of  the  prices  of  the  poorer  qualities,  the  com- 
petition from  tobacco  produced  in  other  countries  has 
not  materially  affected  the  Cuban  tobacco  industry, 
and  practically  the  only  serious  blow  that  it  has  ever 
received  from  outside  sources  has  been  from  recent 
tariff  legislation  in  the  United  States,  which  has  more 
particularly  injured  the  business  of  cigar  manufacturing. 
Of  the  tobacco  cultivation  itself  a  very  true  statement 
has  been  made  by  an  authority  that,  as  regards  this 
plant,  nature  has  placed  Cuba  above  competition.  It 
is  this  which  has  made  her  tobacco  trade  a  certainty,  a 
natural  monopoly,  which  only  universal  abstention  from 
smoking  or  extraordinary  climatic  changes  can  break 
up.  This  valuable  natural  privilege  has  been  a  mainstay 
for  the  colonists  in  their  commercial  disasters,  for  large 
fortunes  have  been  made  already  in  this  trade,  and  want 
of  capital  is  the  only  drawback  to  the  attainment  of 
greater  successes.  Very  large  profits  have  in  good 
years  been  realized,  averaging  from  10  per  cent,  to 
35  per  cent,  on  invested  capital. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  superior  qualities  of 
tobacco  come  from  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district,  which 
covers  all  of  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  province  of  Havana.  All  that  is  grown 
east  of  this  section  is  known  by  the  general  term  "  Vuelta 
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Arriba  "  tobacco,  although  there  are  many  varieties  and 
qualities  raised  in  different  localities  within  the  central 
and  western  provinces,  some  of  which  are  almost  as 
eagerly  sought  to  meet  some  special  peculiarity  of  Euro- 
pean trade  as  is  the  "  Vuelta  Abajo"  to  meet  the  general 
requirements  of  the  world. 

Frequently,  the  leaf  is  found  stronger  and  larger  in 
the  eastern  than  in  the  western  portions  of  the  island, 
but  it  is  lacking  in  the  delicacy  of  flavor  and  aroma 
which  characterize  the  so-called  genuine  Havana  tobacco. 

It  is  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Germans, 
foreigners  who  have  made  investments  directly  in  tobacco 
culture  are  hard  to  find.  This  is  owing  to  the  prevailing 
belief  that  only  the  natives  can  successfully  manipulate 
the  tobacco  in  all  its  stages.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
after  acquiring  large  interests  in  the  cigar  manufactories 
of  Havana,  British  and  other  foreign  capitalists  may 
have  purchased  "vegas"  or  plantations  of  their  own,  but 
in  recent  years  it  has  been  a  debatable  question  in  con- 
nection with  cigar-making  whether  it  is  more  advisable 
for  a  manufacturing  company  to  own  the  source  of  supply 
for  the  raw  material,  or  to  purchase  it  from  others.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  the  former  course  is  that  the  owner 
of  a  plantation  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  independent  of 
others  in  securing  his  supply  in  extraordinary  years  when 
unusual  prices  may  prevail.  The  argument  for  the  alter- 
native course  is  that  the  product  of  any  single  plantation 
is  never  alike  for  two  successive  years,  so  that  to  secure 
the  best  varieties  at  all  times  it  is  advisable  to  go  into 
the  open  market  and  purchase  a  supply.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  say  that  only  the  longest  experience  can 
give  that  almost  instinctive  knowledge  which  is  success- 
ful in  the  selection  and  determination  of  the  quality  ot 
tobacco  under  all  circumstances. 

A  very  full  description  of  the  methods  of  culture  and 
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treatment  of  tobacco  is  given  in  the  description  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  the  great  source  of  production  for  the  finer  qual- 
ities, and  this  description  will  apply  fairly  well  to  the 
practice  followed  elsewhere  in  the  island,  although,  in  the 
latter  case,  no  such  thorough  care  is  given  to  cultivation. 
There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  sizes  of  the  bales  in  the 
different  localities. 

About  80,000  persons  are,  on  an  average,  engaged 
in  tobacco  cultivation.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  industry,  as  usually  carried  on,  does  not  require  any 
great  amount  of  initial  capital.  Knowledge,  care,  and 
patience  are  the  great  essentials  ;  these  have  produced 
as  high  as  $3,000  worth  of  tobacco  from  a  single  acre 
of  land. 

CIGARS 

Nearly  all  of  the  prominent  cigar  manufactories  have 
been  established  by  Spaniards,  mostly  from  the  provinces 
of  Asturias,  Galicia,  and  Catalonia,  although  the  labor 
chiefly  employed  is  Cuban.  Of  late  years,  however,  both 
German  and  English  capitalists  have  acquired  some  of 
the  more  important  of  these  manufactories,  leaving  the 
direct  management  principally  to  Spaniards  or  Cubans, 
and  it  is  said  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  Span- 
ish-American war  many  cigar  manufactories,  other  than 
those  acknowledged  to  be  owned  by  foreigners,  have 
been  purchased  by  English,  French,  and  Germans.  The 
most  prominent  of  the  manufactories  known  to  be  con- 
trolled by  foreign  capital  is  the  Partagas  Co.,  a  Lon- 
don corporation  having  a  capital  of  about  $1,500,000, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  manufactories  in  Havana,  is 
said  to  own  18,000  acres  of  the  best  tobacco  land  in  the 
Vuelta  Abajo  district,  for  which  it  paid  $1,000,000.  The 
daily  product  of  these  manufactories  is  about  2,000,000 
C1garettes,  and  35,000  cigars.     The  Henry  Clay  and  Bock 
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Co.,  known  all  over  the  world,  is  also  a  London  corpo- 
ration, having  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000.  It  comprises 
the  two  large  factories  which  its  title  indicates,  and  its 
production  of  goods  is  enormous.  The  H.  Upmann  Co., 
a  German  concern,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  is  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  cigars  in  the  city,  besides 
doing  a  large  banking  business,  and  being  engaged  in 
other  commercial  transactions.  It  is  said  to  have  lately 
extended  its  investments  in  cigar  manufactories. 

In  addition  to  these  larger  companies,  there  are  also 
numerous  smaller  German  and  French  owners  of  manu- 
factories. 

Although  of  late  years  the  effect  of  the  American 
tariff  has  been  to  keep  Havana-made  cigars  out  of  the 
United  States  until  annual  imports  into  this  country  have 
now  fallen  to  60,000,000,  it  is  also  true  that  the  methods 
of  conducting  the  business  in  Cuba  and  prices  obtained 
there  have  a  greater  effect  than  anything  else  has  upon 
the  annual  production  of  4,000,000,000  cigars  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  handicap  which  the  cigar  industry 
in  Cuba  labored  under  from  the  high  tariff  of  the  United 
States,  it  has  also  been  burdened  by  an  export  duty  of 
$1.80  per  1,000. 

Close  study  of  the  following  statistics  of  the  tobacco 
industry,  covering  production,  manufactures,  and  exports, 
either  as  leaf  tobacco,  scrap,  cigars,  or  cigarettes,  will 
reveal  an  apparent  discrepancy,  which  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  Puerto  Rico  and  other 
foreign  tobacco  is  naturalized,  so  to  speak,  by  being 
brought  to  Cuba,  and  repacked  or  manufactured  into 
cigars  and  then  exported.  The  writer  has  himself  smoked 
cigars  in  Havana  made  in  that  city  of  Connecticut  wrap- 
per and  Havana  filler,  and  has  been  able  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  tobacco. 
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Year. 


Total  Exports  of  Leaf  Tobacco. 
Year. 


Bales  of 
no  lbs.  each. 


1889 178,000 

1890 194,000 

1891 205,000 

1892 240,000 


Bales  of 
no  lbs.  each. 


1893 227,865 

1894 232,994 

1895 298,733 

1896 i52>936 


In  May,  1896,  an  edict  was  issued  forbidding  all 
tobacco  exportation,  except  that  to  Spain. 

An  average  crop  of  tobacco  in  this  island  is  esti- 
mated to  yield  in : 

Pinar  del  Rio     260,000  bales. 

Havana  (Partido) 20,000      " 

Vuelta  Arriba 280,000      " 


Total 560,000  bales. 

Of  this  quantity,  in  normal  years,  about  220,000  bales 
are  used  in  cigar  and  cigarette  manufactories  of  Havana, 
and  about  338,000  bales  are  taken  for  export.  The  average 
weight  of  one  bale  is  computed  to  be  about  no  pounds. 

The  produce  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  Havana  provinces 
amounts,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  about  280,000 
bales,  but  in  1896  showed  a  decrease  of  about  70  per 
cent.,  caused  by  destruction  by  the  insurgents,  and  the 
whole  crop  did  not  amount  to  more  than  85,000  bales. 


Year. 


Total  Exports  of  Scrap  Tobacco. 
Year. 


Kilos  of 
2.2046  lbs. 

l892 304,i97 

l893 37I,232 


Kilos  of 
2.2046  lbs. 

1894 431,085 

1895 741,821 


Total  Exports  of  Cigarettes. 


Year.  Packages. 

l892 42,540,753 

l893 39,58i,493 


Year.  Packages. 

1894 38,089,685 

1895 48,163,846 


The  total  exports  of  cigars  will  be  found  in  the  sta- 
tistical tables  of  the  city  of  Havana. 
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CHAPTER  X 
SOME   GENERAL   STATISTICS 

THE    TRADE    AND    RESOURCES  OF  THE    ISLAND  AS  A  WHOLE. 

RELATIVE  NUMBER  OF  SUGAR,  TOBACCO,  COFFEE,  CATTLE, 

AND  FARMING  INDUSTRIES. THE  VALUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

INTERESTS. THE  VALUE  OF  THE  ANNUAL  PRODUCTS. THE 

ISLAND'S  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. AMERICAN  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

CONSUMED  IN  CUBA. TABLES  SHOWING  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

FROM    CUBA    INTO    THE    UNITED    STATES   AND  OUR    EXPORTS 

TO  CUBA. THE    TRADE    OF    CUBA    WITH    SPAIN    AND    WITH 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. CHARACTER    AND    VALUE    OF    OUR    EX- 
PORTS    to    cuba. — Cuba's    commerce     with     spain. — 

WEIGHTS     AND     MEASURES. 

MOST  of  our  statistics  and  commercial  information 
are  grouped  in  subsequent  chapters  under  the 
titles  of  provinces  and  cities  to  which  such  data  relate, 
but,  necessarily,  before  proceeding  to  these,  we  should 
give  some  statistics  covering  the  entire  trade  and  re- 
sources of  the  island.  In  explanation  of  these  it  should 
be  stated  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  1895  the  affairs  of  the  island  have  not  been  in  a 
normal  condition,  which  has  not  only  caused  great  con- 
fusion in  trade,  but  has  also  interfered  with  the  procure- 
ment of  complete  statistics  for  the  later  years,  which, 
however,  if  obtainable,  would  be  of  little  value  in  deter- 
mining what  has  been  the  natural  extent  of  trade  an 
the  true  commercial  basis  of  Cuba. 

It  is  believed  that  the  future  development  of  the 
island  will   be  so  rapid  and   extensive,  that  quotations 
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from  the  past  will  not  approximate  the  commercial  re- 
sults that  will  shortly  be  demonstrated.  Yet  these  will 
be  found  useful  as  indicating  the  lines  of  probable  devel- 
opment and  the  possibilities  of  attaining  it. 

As  to  the  statistics,  and  the  possible  discrepancies 
that  may  appear  therein,  the  usual  Spanish  official  has 
not  been  an  enthusiastic  statistician  or  always  an  entirely 
trustworthy  one.  And  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  accu- 
rate data  concerning  Cuba's  commerce  and  industries 
has,  consequently,  been  officially  deplored,  in  their  re- 
ports, by  the  resident  consuls  of  every  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

As  a  result,  also,  discrepancies  will  be  found  in  state- 
ments upon  the  subject  in  the  consular  reports  of  vari- 
ous countries,  and  occasionally  in  the  same  report.  These, 
however,  are  not  of  serious  importance  in  determining 
general  results ;  and  as  we  have  done  our  utmost  to 
harmonize  such  conflicting  statements,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  few  remaining  discrepancies  will  not  confuse  the 
reader. 

According  to  an  official  Spanish  statement  in  1894, 
the  extent  of  Cuba  was  47,156  square  miles.  This,  it 
will  be  noted,  exceeds  by  3,000  square  miles  or  more  the 
calculations  of  geographers.  The  square  miles  said  to  be 
in  use  were  29,732.  This  cannot  mean  land  under  cul- 
tivation, for  it  is  well  known  that  less  than  25  per  cent, 
of  the  island's  surface  has  actually  been  cultivated.  Pre- 
sumably it  covers  all  land  upon  which  has  been  placed 
an  assessable  valuation,  whether  city  property,  planta- 
tions, farms,  grazing  land,  or  timber. 

The  total  number  of  houses  and  buildings  in  the 
towns  is  stated  to  be  89,435. 

Referring  to  the  figures  on  taxation,  which  give  the 
total  value  of  assessable  city  property  at  about  $12,000,- 
°oo,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  customary  discrep- 
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ancies  in  official  Spanish  figures  exists,  or  that  assess- 
able valuations  have  been  exceedingly  low,  as  it  is 
seen  that,  not  allowing  for  unimproved  city  property, 
the  average  value  of  buildings  in  the  cities  was  only 
about  $134.  The  following  were  the  statistics  on  ag- 
riculture : 

Sugar  plantations 1,100 

Coffee          "           191 

Tobacco      "           8,875 

Cattle  ranches  . .  4 4,298 

Number  of  farms 23,238 

Total 37,702 

Referring  to  the  assessable  valuation  of  rural  prop- 
erty, given  as  $12,000,000,  in  connection  with  taxation, 
it  is  seen  that  the  average  rated  value  of  the  foregoing 
was  about  $315  ;  seemingly  a  very  low  figure. 

As  to  actual  values  of  real  property  and  the  indus- 
tries, few  recent  facts  are  obtainable. 

Cabrera  gives  an  enumeration  of  rural  property  and 
the  industries  in  1862,  with  their  valuations,  as  follows: 


2,712  stock  farms. 
1,521  sugar  plantations. 

782  coffee  " 

6,175  cattle  ranches. 
18  cocoa  plantations. 
35  cotton         " 
22,748  produce  farms. 
11,738  truck  " 

11,541  tobacco  plantations. 


1,731  apiaries. 
153  country  resorts. 
243  distilleries. 
468  tile  works. 
504  limekilns. 

63  charcoal  furnaces. 

54  cassava  bread  factories. 

61  tanneries. 


The  value  of  this  property,  together  with  its  appur- 
tenances, was  estimated  at  $380,554,527,  with  a  net 
income  of  $38,055,452.70. 

The  slaves  (appurtenances)  in  that  year  aggregated 
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367,370  on  the  entire  island,  of  whom  it  is  considered 
that  at  least  275,000  were  employed  in  connection  with 
the  agricultural  interests.     Considering  the  actual  value 
of  these,  when  a  forced  emancipation  by  purchase  was 
contemplated,    at    only    $400    each   (the  average  selling 
value  was  much  more),  we  get  $110,000,000,  which  must 
be  deducted  to  give  us  a  basis  for  comparison  with  the 
present  ;    so  we  will   consider  the  value  of   the  agricul- 
tural interests  without    the    slaves    to    be  $270,554,527. 
While  the  population  of  Cuba  has  increased  about  two 
and    one-half    times  since   1862,   it  is  a   noted  fact  that 
there  has  been  little,   if  any,   increase  in  these  agricul- 
tural  interests   during  this  period.      Comparison  of   the 
facts   here    given    will,   to   a   great    extent,   demonstrate 
this,  while  every  writer  upon  the  subject   bemoans  the 
decline    of    agricultural  industries    during  the    past  few 
years.     In   the  chapter  on   sugar,  we  have  given  some 
detailed  illustrations  of  this,    as   regards   the    shrinkage 
in  the  value  per  acre  of  the  plantations  ;  yet,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  presumed    that  there    must  have    been    some 
actual   increase   in   values  because   of  the   extension   of 
certain  industries,  and  hence  we  consider  it  fair  to  esti- 
mate that  their  total  value  in    1894  was   not   far  from 
$300,000,000.     The  total  value  of  their  annual  products 
in  1894  was  probably  not  far  from  $85,000,000,  although 
no  exact  data  can  be  obtained.     Against  this  the  total 
annual  taxation  has  not  been  far  from  $23,000,000.     In 
making  this  calculation,  it  may  be  stated  that  we  have 
not  allowed  for  industries  unconnected  with   land,  but 
these  are  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  total  amount  of 
the  budget  for  the  year  1894  was  some  $2,500,000  above 
these  figures.     We  have,  however,  dealt  with  this  ques- 
tion of  taxation  in  our  chapter  on  "  Currency,  Banking, 
and  Government  Finance." 

Cuba  has  never  been  free  to  regulate  her  own  foreign 
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commerce.  Spain  has  always  held  tenaciously  to  the 
doctrine  that  colonies  are  so  many  cows  to  be  milked  as 
dry  as  possible  for  the  directly  apparent  benefit  of  the 
mother  country.  Except  during  the  short  continuance 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  Cuba,  which  was  in  existence  between 
the  years  1891  and  1893,  there  was  always  a  heavy  dis- 
criminating duty  in  favor  of  Spain  imposed  on  all  for- 
eign imports  into  Cuba.  The  amount  of  the  discrimina- 
tion was  never  nominally  less  than  40  per  cent.,  and  was 
usually  much  more,  so  that  it  was  only  by  a  scarcely  con- 
cealed system  of  official  connivance  and  corruption  at  the 
Cuban  custom-houses  that  foreign  manufactured  products 
had  any  chance  at  all  of  competing  with  the  far  dearer 
and  less  serviceable  goods  exported  from  Spain.  To 
give  one  concrete  illustration  which  tells  the  whole 
story,  it  was  always  cheaper,  except  under  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  to  ship  a  barrel  of  flour  from  New  York  to  Spain, 
and  to  have  it  reshipped  from  there  to  Cuba,  than  to 
send  it  from  any  of  the  United  States  ports  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Cuba  direct. 

The  severance  of  the  colonial  ties  which  bound  Cuba 
with  commercial  fetters  to  Spain  will  effect  such  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  her  trade  that  statistics  of  the  past  will 
be  found  of  little  value  in  forecasting  the  development  of 
future  trade.  At  the  same  time  these  statistics  are  of 
considerable  importance,  as  showing  the  absolute  needs 
of  Cuba,  since  nothing  was  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries except  under  the  stress  of  dire  necessity,  and  also  as 
showing  the  productive  exporting  power  of  Cuba  under 
a  system  of  blighting  taxation  and  official  corruption.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  discriminating  import 
duties  in  favor  of  Spain,  left  the  Cuban  agriculturist  with 
small  capital  no  option  but  to  buy  his  farming  implements 
from  the  one  Christian   country   in    Europe  which  has 
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never,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  displayed  any 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  which  pursues  on  its  own  soil 
methods  which  are  far  behind  those  of  Servia  or  Bulgaria 
at  the  present  day.  The  removal  of  this  discrimination, 
therefore,  must  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Cuba 
by  the  importation,  perhaps  gradual  at  first,  of  all  those 
modern  mechanical  appliances  for  planting,  gathering, 
and  transporting  produce,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
Americans  so  greatly  excel  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

Up  to  the  present  the  principal  direct  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  Cuba  have  been  hog  products,  flour, 
and  dressed  lumber,  in  the  order  named.  The  direct 
flour  exports,  however,  are  believed  to  represent  only 
one-third  of  the  total  quantity  of  American  flour  con- 
sumed in  Cuba,  the  remainder  of  it  being  introduced  by 
way  of  Spain  for  the  reason  already  stated.  As  soon  as 
prosperity  has  regained  its  sway  in  Cuba,  the  consump- 
tion of  food  products  imported  from  the  United  States 
may  be  expected  largely  to  increase,  and  we  are  justi- 
fied in  believing,  upon  elementary  principles  of  political 
economy,  that  the  more  expensive  and  luxurious  articles 
of  food  produced  here  will  keep  pace  in  exports  to  Cuba 
with  its  growth  in  wealth,  relieved,  as  it  will  be,  from  the 
burden  of  an  exorbitant  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  a  dis- 
tant country.  With  the  reduction  of  duties  on  machin- 
ery  to  at  least  a  reasonable  amount,  it  is  probable  that 
<-uba  in  a  few  years  will  be  able  to  dress  her  own  lumber 
with  tools  imported  from  the  United  States  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  reader  himself  may  go  through  the  list  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  balancing  the  question  as 
to  each  item  of  whether  it  will  prove  cheaper  to  send 
machinery  to  Cuba  to  work  up  the  raw  materials  there, 
or  whether  the  raw  materials  should  be  brought  to  this 
°untry   for    manufacture    into    the    finished    product. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  dividing  line  will  be  found  to  be 
between  those  articles  which  are  made  here  in  immense 
quantities  by  highly  specialized  machinery,  and  those 
which  require  a  simple  process  of  manufacture  in  smaller 
quantities  or  which  have  great  bulk  in  proportion  to  first 
and  final  cost.  In  the  former  case,  the  rule  should  be  to 
bring  the  raw  materials  here  ;  in  the  latter,  to  export  the 
tools  to  Cuba.  For  example,  it  will  probably  be  a  long 
time  before  sugar-mill  machinery  or  locks  and  other 
building  hardware  can  be  profitably  manufactured  in 
Cuba ;  on  the  other  hand,  building  materials  of  wood, 
excluding  furniture  of  every  kind,  should  be  made 
cheaper  in  Cuba,  with  its  immense  forests,  than  in  the 
United  States. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  of  the  British  For- 
eign Office,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  Cuba  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  April,  1896,  was  $66,166,754,  and  of  the 
exports,  $94,395,536.  This  would  seemingly  demon- 
strate a  large  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  island,  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Government  revenues  ex- 
acted from  Cuba  were  probably  $40,000,000,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  since 
1 89 1   has  been  as  follows: 


Description. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Imports  : 

Free 

Dutiable  . . 

$26,044,502 
35,669,893 

$66,140,835 
11,790,836 

$66,049,369 
12,657,137 

$67,418,289 
8,259,972 

Total . . . 
Exports  : 
Domestic . . 
Foreign . . . 

$61,714,395 

$11,929,605 
295,283 

$77,93i,67i 

$17,622,411 
33i,i59 

$78,706,506 

$23,604,094 
553,6o4 

$75,678,261 

$19,855,237 
270,004 

Total . . . 

$12,224,888 

$i7,953,57o 

$24,157,698 

$20,I25,321 
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Description. 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Imports  : 
Free 

$17,684,765 
35,186,494 

$2,074,763 
37,942,967 

$1,270,059 
I7^36,756 

Dutiable 

Total 

$52,871,259 

$12,553,260 
274,401 

$40,017,730 

$7,312,348 
218,532 

$18,406,815 

$7,599,757 
660,019 

Exports  : 
Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

$12,827,661 

$7,530,880 

$8,259,776 

The  trade  in  the  principal  articles  with  the  United 
States  in  1893  (when  it  reached  its  maximum  of  value 
since   1874)  and  in   1897  was: 

Principal  Imports  from  Cuba  into  the  United  States. 

Articles.  1 893 .  1 89  7 . 

Free  of  duty : 

Fruits,  including  nuts $2,347,800  $154,422 

Molasses 1,081,034  5,448 

Sugar 60,637,631                 

Wood,  unmanufactured 1,071,123  63,670 

Dutiable  : 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  . .  8,940,058  2,306,067 

"         manufactured   ....  2,727,030  1,971,214 

Ir°n  ore 641,943  475,2Sl 

Sugar 11,982,473 

Total $77,446,619  $i6,958,575 

Principal  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba. 

Articles.  l%9$>  l897- 

Wheat  flour $2,821,557         $564,638 

P°rn 582,050  247,905 

damages  and  street  cars,  and  parts  of 3 16,045  3,755 

ars(  passenger  and  freight)  for  steam  railroads       271,571  9,202 

L       *  •  \ 93i,37i  638,912 

oc*s,  hinges,  and  other  builder's  hardware.        395,964  49,386 

(Continued  on  page  242.) 
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Articles.                                               1893.  1897. 

Railroad  bars,  or  rails,  of  steel $32f)>654  $i4>65° 

Saws  and  tools 243,544  34,686 

Locomotives 418,776  20,638 

Stationary  engines i3°>652  1,189 

Boilers  and  parts  of  engines 322,384  35>578 

Wire 321,120  35,905 

Manufactures  of  leather 191,394  39,753 

Mineral  oil 5*4,808  3o6,9l6 

Hog  products 5,401,022  2,224,485 

Beans  and  peas 392,962  276,635 

Potatoes 554,153  33r,553 

Boards,  deals,  planks,  joists,  etc 1,095,928  286,387 

Household  furniture 217,126  34,288 

Total $15,448,981  $5>i53,47i 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  Cuba  for  a  series  of  years 
has  been  as  follows  : 


Description. 


Imports  f  romCuba 
Exports  to  Cuba 


1891 


7J93,i73 
22,168,050 


1892 


9t57o,399 
28,046,636 


1893 


5,697,291 
24,689,373 


1894 


7,265,120 
22,592,943 


1895 


7,176,105 
26,298,497 


1896 


4,257,36o 
26,i45>8o° 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  complete  statistics  of  the 
trade  between  Cuba  and  all  foreign  countries  are  not 
obtainable,  but  we  are  able  to  give  below  that  for  1896 
with  a  few  countries,  chiefly  taken  from  the  United 
States  consular  reports  for  July,  1898: 

Imports  Exports 

Country.  from  Cuba.  to  Cuba. 

United  Kingdom $174,187  $5,843>892 

Belgium  208,304  1,089,239 

France 3,338,900  424,600 

United  States 42,3i4,383  9>632>°74 

Spain 9,681,120  33,474,68o 

Mexico 363  26'7°° 
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CHARACTER   AND   VALUE   OF    OUR    EXPORTS  TO 
CUBA   IN   A   YEAR 

The  approximate  value  and  character  of  the  total 
exports  from  the  island  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  in 
a  prosperous  year,  compiled  from  United  States  records, 
are  as  follows  : 


Asphaltum 

Beeswax    

Birds 

Bones  

Bananas  

Cigars  and  cigarettes. . 

Coffee 

Cedar  

Cocoanuts 

Cocoanut  oil 

Cocus  wood 

Dye  wood  

Dagame  spars 

Fruit 

Clycerine  (crude) 

Hides.. 

Hair  (raw) 

Hide  clippings 

Hoofs 


$11,500 

86,500 

10,300 

24,000 

1,215,000 

2,300,000 

500 

410,000 

70,000 

25,000 

400 

1,000 

1,000 

720,000 

6,000 

87,500 

3,5oo 

16,000 

5,5oo 


Horns $2,500 

Honey 68,000 

Iron  ore 300,000 

Lance-wood  spars  ....  20,000 

Lignum-vitae 13,000 

Logwood 137,000 

Metals  (old) 61,500 

Molasses 1,425,000 

Mahogany  143,000 

Palm  leaf 13,000 

Sugar 52,269,000 

Sponges 5 1,000 

Syrup 3,IO° 

Tobacco  (leaf) 8,875,000 

Manganese  ore 12,000 

Tortoise  shell I,5°° 

Guava  jelly 500 

Mahagua  wood 100 

$68,388,900 


CUBA'S   COMMERCE   WITH    SPAIN 

The  importance  of  Cuba's  commerce  with  Spain  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  stating  that  from  1891  to  1895  it 
averaged  10.2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  external  commerce 
°*  that  country,  combining  both  exports  and  imports,  or 
^32,139,518  per  annum,  being  the  third  largest  with  all 
c°untries.  Following  are  the  figures  for  each  year  for 
the  period  stated  : 
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Total  Commerce  between  Cuba  and  Spain. 

1891  1892  1893  1894  1895 

$29,361,223      $37,617,035      $30,386,664      $29,858,063      $33,474,602 


Exports  from  Cuba  to  Spain. 

1891  1892  1893  1894  1895 

$7,i93,i73        $9,57o,399        $5,697,291        $7,265,120        $7,176,105 

Average  per  year,  $7,380,418. 

Percentage  to  Spain's  total  imports  from  all  countries,  4.46. 

Cuba's  Imports  from  Spain. 

1891  1892  1893  1894  1895 

$22,168,050      $28,046,636      $24,689,373      $22,592,943      $26,298,497 
Average  per  year,  $24,759,100. 
Percentage  to  Spain's  total  exports,  16.53. 

Combined  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  from  Cuba  to  Spain, 
Carried  in  Spanish  Vessels. 

1891  1892  1893  1894  1895 

$29,219,957      $37,4n,33i      $30,369,928      $29,856,762      $33,468,794 
Average  per  year,  $32,064,536. 
Percentage  to  total  entire  shipping  of  Spain,  22.92. 

Value  of  Exports  from  Cuba    to    Spain,  Carried   in   Spanish 

Vessels. 

1891  1892  1893  1894  i895 

$7,054,741        $9,398,o88        $5,696,847        $7,263,819        $7,167,321 

Average  per  year,  $7,316,163. 

Percentage  to  total  of  all  imports  to  Spain  carried  in  Spanish 

vessels,  10.08. 

Value   of   Imports  from  Spain   to   Cuba,  Carried   in   Spanish 

Vessels. 
1891  1892  1893  1894  l895 

$22,165,216      $28,013,243      $24,673,081       $22,592,943      $26,297»3*3 
Average  per  year,  $24,748,373.  ^ 

Percentage  to  total  exports  from  Spain  carried  in  Spanish  v 
sels,  36.77. 
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TOBACCO 

Value  of  Exports  of  Tobacco  from  Cuba  to  Spain. 

1891                 1892                   1893                   1894  1895 

$907,109        $1,060,531        $1,775*238        $1,293,434  $1,297,404 
Average  per  year,  $1,266,743. 

SUGAR 

Value  of  Exports  of  Sugar  from  Cuba  to  Spain. 
1891  1892  1893  1894  1895 

$4,244,463        $5,670,162  $996,290        $2,340,184        $2,081,006 

Average  per  year,  $3,066,423. 
Percentage  of  sugar  imported  by  Spain,  63.09. 

COFFEE 

Value  of  Exports  of  Coffee  from  Cuba  to  Spain. 
1891  1892  1893  1894  l895 

$39,892  $82,484  $25,000  $21,029  $153,851 

Average  per  year,  $64,451. 

COCOA 

Value  of  Exports  of  Cocoa  from  Cuba  to  Spain. 
1891  1892  1893  1894  1895 

$430,690  $523,940  $415,243  $579,o7o  $532,486 

Average  per  year,  $516,286. 

TONNAGE 

Metric  Tonnage  of  Merchandise  Transported  from  Spain  to 
Cuba,  both  Entered  and  Cleared. 

1891  1892  1893  1894  1895 

254,427  326,141  222,028  231,617  265,814 

Average  per  year,  260,005. 

From  Cuba  to  Spain. 
J89i  1892  1893  1894  1895 

53>i68  79>24i  39>7*7  43>237  63,948 

Average  per  year,  55,862. 
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From  Spain  to  Cuba. 


1891  1892  1893  1894  1895 

201,259  246,900  182,311  188,380  201,866 

Average  per  year,  204,143. 


WEIGHTS   AND    MEASURES 

While  the  metric  system  is  in  general  use  through- 
out Cuba,  and  is,  consequently,  given  below  with  the 
English  equivalents,  for  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
there  are  also  in  common  use  a  number  of  old  Spanish 
weights  and  measures,  which,  as  is  usual  with  such  old 
systems,  vary  somewhat  from  what  they  may  be  in  other 
countries  where  they  are  used.  In  Cuba,  these  signify 
as  follows  : 

Arroba  (dry  measure) 25.3664  pounds. 

"         (liquid  measure) 4.263  gallons. 

Caballeria 32^  or  33*  acres. 

Fanega  (dry  measure),  rarely  used *-599  bushels. 

"        (liquid  measure) 16  gallons. 

Kilo  (abbreviation  of  kilogram  of  the  metric 

system)  2.2046  pounds. 

Legua  Approx.  2§  inches. 

Libra  (pound) 1.0161  pounds. 

Vara  (linear  measure) 33-3&4  inches. 

Metric  Weights  and  Measures. 

Milligram  (T-$$-$  of  a  gram)  equals  0.0154  grain. 
Centigram  (pj-^  of  a  gram)  equals  0.1543  grain. 
Decigram  (^Vof  a  gram)  equals  1.5432  grains. 
Gram  equals  15.432  grains. 
Decagram  (10  grams)  equals  0.3527  ounce. 
Hectogram  (100  grams)  equals  3.5274  ounces. 
Kilogram  (1,000  grams)  equals  2.2046  pounds. 
Myriagram  (10,000  grams)  equals  22.046  pounds. 
Quintal  (100,000  grams)  equals  220.46  pounds. 
Millier  or  tonelada  (ton,  1,000,000  grams)  equals  2,204.6  Ids- 
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Metric  Dry  Measure. 

Millilitre  ( x  01Q  Q  litre)  equals  0.061  cubic  inch. 
Centilitre  (y-^  litre)  equals  0.6102  cubic  inch. 
Decilitre  (^  litre)  equals  6.1022  cubic  inches. 
Litre  equals  0.908  quart. 
Decalitre  (10  litres)  equals  9.08  quarts. 
Hectolitre  (100  litres)  equals  2.838  bushels. 
Kilolitre  (1,000  litres)  equals  1,308  cubic  yards. 

Metric  Liquid  Measure. 

Millilitre  (yoVo  ^re)  equals  0.0338  fluid  ounce. 

Centilitre  (T^  litre)  equals  0.338  fluid  ounce. 

Decilitre  (^  litre)  equals  0.845  giH« 

Litre  equals  1.0567  quarts. 

Decalitre  (10  litres)  equals  2.6418  gallons. 

Hectolitre  (100  litres)  equals  26.418  gallons. 

Kilolitre  (1,000  litres)  equals  264.18  gallons. 

Metric  Measures  of  Length. 

Millimetre  (joVo  m^tre)  equals  0.0394  inch. 

Centimetre  (T^¥  metre)  equals  0.3937  inch. 

Decimetre  (^  metre)  equals  3.937  inches. 

Metre  equals  39.37  inches. 

Decametre  (10  metres)  equals  393.7  inches. 

Hectometre  (100  metres)  equals  328  feet  1  inch. 

Kilometre  (1,000  metres)  equals  0.62137  mile  (3,280  ft.  10  in.). 

Myriametre  (10,000  metres)  equals  6.2137  miles. 

Metric  Surface  Measure. 

Centare  (1  square  metre)  equals  1,550  square  inches. 
Are  (100  square  metres)  equals  119.6  square  yards. 
Hectare  (10,000  square  metres)  equals  2.471  acres. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
THE  PROVINCE   OF   PINAR   DEL  RIO 

THE    FAMOUS    VUELTA    ABAJO    DISTRICT. CRUDE    METHODS 

OF  CULTIVATING   THE    FINEST   TOBACCO    IN    THE    WORLD. 

OTHER    INDUSTRIES    OF    THE    PROVINCE. COMMUNICATION 

WITH    HAVANA. NOT    SO    MUCH    NEED    FOR    CAPITAL    HERE 

AS    ELSEWHERE    ON   THE    ISLAND. GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE 

PROVINCE. BADNESS  OF  THE  ROADS. OCCURRENCE  OF  TO- 
BACCO,   SUGAR,    BANANA,    COFFEE,   CORN,   AND    RICE    CROPS. 

CONSUL-GENERAL    GOLLAN's     DESCRIPTION    OF     PLANTING 

AND    SAVING    VUELTA   ABAJO    TOBACCO. PECULIAR    GRASSES 

OF     THE      PROVINCE. PLANTATIONS      DESTROYED     IN     THE 

RECENT  INSURRECTION. CITIES  AND  TOWNS  ALPHABETI- 
CALLY ARRANGED. ARTEMISA. BAHIA  HONDA.- — CA- 
BANAS.  CANDELARIA. GUANAJAY. MARIEL. THE  CITY 

OF   PINAR  DEL  RK>. SAN    CRISTOBAL. SAN    DIEGO    DE    LOS 

BANOS. 


Population  of  T887 — Other  Statistics  of  1894. 


Total  square  miles 5, 764 

Square    miles   utilized    in 

province 2,861 

Population 225,891 

Number  of  inhabitants  per 

square  mile 39.19 


Number  of  houses  in  towns.  5,296 

Sugar  plantations 7° 

Coffee  plantations 3$ 

Tobacco  plantations 6,050 

Cattle  ranches 599 

Number  of  farms x>392 


THE  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  covers  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district,  which  has  a  natural 
monopoly,  due  to  a  unique  combination  of  soil  and 
climate,  of  the  world's  finest  cigar  tobacco.  This,  of 
itself,  suffices  to  place  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district  on  a 
level  with  the  most   famous  wine-growing   districts  ot 
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France  and  Germany,  and  to  make  certain  of  its  tobacco 
plantations,    like   certain   vineyards   on    the    Rhine,    the 
most  valuable  cultivated  spots   on  the   earth's  surface. 
Many  of  the  plantations,  however,  unlike  the  vineyards 
referred  to,  have  not  been  cultivated  so  as  to  give  the 
utmost  yield.      It  is  usual  for  the  natives  who  own  plan- 
tations to  select  patches  of  about  ten  acres  each  from 
the  richest  soil  under  their  control,  leaving  the  interven- 
ing land  to  go  to  waste.     The  extreme  care  which  the 
choicest  growths    require    is   their  justification   for   not 
attempting   to   turn   to    profitable    use    the    less-favored 
parts  of  their  plantations,  and  yet  it  seems  a  pity  that 
a  single  rood  of  such  precious  soil   should   be   exempt 
from  paying  its  tribute  to  mankind.     This  regret  is  in- 
creased when  we  reflect  that  the  crop  varies  greatly  in 
quality  from  year  to  year,  even  on  the  largest  and  best- 
managed  plantations,  so  that  enlarged  cultivation  of  this 
favored  district  would  increase  the  chances  of  a  greater 
yield  of  tobacco  of  the  finest  quality,  even  in  compara- 
tively bad   years.      Observers  from   abroad    have   often 
been  struck  by  the  amount  of   time  apparently  wasted 
by  the  laborers  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district,  as  well  as 
by  the  crude  methods  which  they  use  in  planting  and 
saving  the  tobacco  crop  ;  yet  they  are,  so  to  speak,  bred 
to  and  for   its   cultivation,   and   they   have   an   intuitive 
knowledge  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  plant,  and  of 
the  essential  rules  to  follow  in  order  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection for  the  market.      Doubtless,  labor-saving  inven- 
tions will  follow  a  closer  acquaintance  with  Americans 
and  their  ways,  and  the  industry  is  then  likely  to  become 
more  prosperous  than  ever  before  in  its  history.     It  must 
n°t  be  assumed,  however,  that  tobacco  is  the  only  re- 
source of  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio.     A  glance  at 
the   statistical    summary    prefixed    to    this    chapter   will 
show  that  sugar  is  also  one  of  its  important  sources  of 
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wealth,  while  cattle  and  coffee   have   done  well   in  the 
past,  and  are  likely  to  do  better  in  the  future. 

While  the  province  has  connection  with  Havana  by 
two  lines  of  railway — one  a  branch  of  the  United  Rail- 
way system,  the  other  the  main  line  of  the  Western 
Railway,  both  described  in  Chapter  V. — there  is  not  a 
line  of  public  railway  connecting  any  of  its  own  ports 
with  the  interior ;  and  while  the  system  of  calzadas 
is  the  best  of  any  of  the  provinces,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Havana,  it  is  by  no  means  as  extensive  as  it 
should  be,  or  as  systematically  arranged  ;  so  that  it  can 
be  said  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  as  of  all  other  provinces,  that 
its  greatest  requirement  for  the  future  is  better  internal 
transportation  facilities,  especially  since  it  has  no  good 
ports  on  the  southern  coast. 

The  character  of  the  industries  does  not  make  ad- 
ditional banking  facilities  so  important  to  immediate 
development  and  prosperity  as  they  are  in  other  parts 
of  the  island  ;  yet  additional  capital  would  prove  a  bless- 
ing. It  can  be  said,  however,  that  better  transportation, 
labor-saving  devices,  and  additional  labor  will  produce 
wonderful  results  in  the  near  future  with  but  little  finan- 
cial assistance. 

While,  as  shown  by  the  maps,  various  hills  and 
mountains  exist  in  the  province,  it  is,  in  the  main,  low 
and  comparatively  level.  Some  glimpses  are  given  of 
it  in  the  description  of  railroads,  and  others  in  that  of 
the  various  towns  following  this,  but  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  well,  also,  to  give  a  more  general  view. 

Along  the  northern  coast,  from  Mariel  to  Cabanas, 
fifteen  miles,  over  which  distance  there  is  a  fairly  goo 
calzada,  the    country  is  mostly  hilly   and,    to   a  certain 
extent,  wooded  with  large  timber,  although  there  is  con- 
siderable open  land,   rolling,   and  covered   with  a  nc 
loam.      Much   cane   is   grown    here,  and,  consequently, 
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there  are  a  number  of  sugar  mills,  but  the  industry  is 
not  generally  conducted  in  so  extensive  a  way  as  farther 
east ;  yet  one  or  two  of  the  plantations  are  sufficiently 
large  to  maintain  private  railways.  Some  corn  and 
bananas,  as  well  as  a  little  tobacco,  are  also  grown  in 
this  locality. 

Proceeding  westward,  paralleling  the  coast  to  Bahia 
Honda,  two  and  one-half  miles  further,  we  find  the  topog- 
raphy and  character  of  the  soil  are  practically  the  same  ; 
certain  localities  being  well  cultivated  with  cane,  others 
entirely  neglected  and  covered  with  timber  and  brush. 
A  sugar  railroad  reaches  the  coast  at  Cabanas,  and  one 
or  two  large  centrales  are  met.  The  roads  are  exceed- 
ingly bad,  and  some  of  the  country  is  wild  and  pictur- 
esque. The  latter  end  of  the  route,  about  Bahia  Honda, 
is  well  cultivated  with  cane.  Westward  from  Bahfa 
Honda,  along  the  coast,  there  are  no  further  seaports, 
very  few  roads,  and  less  cultivation  than  in  the  portion 
of  the  province  we  have  been  describing.  The  topog- 
raphy, however,  is  much  the  same,  only  there  are  more 
swamps  and  marshes  along  the  coast.  The  principal 
occupation  of  the  residents  in  this  locality  has  been 
raising  cattle,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  some  good 
timber  in  this  region. 

Returning  to  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  prov- 
mce,  it  should  be  said  that  a  fairly  well  improved  road 
runs  further  inland,  from  Guanajay  to  Cabanas,  than 
the  route  we  have  been  describing,  and  a  branch  road 
from  it  goes  to  Mariel.  The  eastern  end  of  this  route 
ls  exceedingly  well  cultivated  with  tobacco — its  most 
prominent  feature — cane  coming  next,  then  some  corn 
and  bananas.  The  same  relative  proportion  of  crops 
Prevails  for  most  of  the  route,  cultivation  decreasing 
and  the  land  becoming  more  hilly  toward  the  west- 
err*  end,   mountains  being  in  sight   toward  the  south- 
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west.  In  fact,  the  almost  continuous  range  which  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  province  begins  only  a  few 
miles  west  of  Guanajay.  While  these  mountains  have 
a  few  small  coffee  plantations  and  patches  of  corn,  with 
some  small  tobacco  fields  along  their  base,  they  are 
mostly  given  up  to  grazing,  and  some  are  well  timbered. 
The  only  road  across  the  range  shown  conspicuously  on 
the  maps  is  one  from  Bahia  Honda  on  the  northern 
coast  to  Candelaria  on  the  southern  side  of  the  range. 
This,  however,  is  a  typical  Cuban  country  road,  impass- 
able in  the  wet  season  and  in  drier  weather  practi- 
cable only  for  horsemen,   volantes,  and  ox-carts. 

Returning  eastward  once  more  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  range,  we  find,  south  from  Guanajay,  a  very  rich, 
well-cultivated  district,  with  several  improved  roads.  This 
is  the  Vuelta  Abajo  in  reality,  with  its  wealth  of  tobacco 
culture.  This  situation  continues  westward,  south  of  the 
mountains,  beyond  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  practically 
to  the  bay  of  Cortes,  although  the  cultivation  grows  less 
as  progress  is  made  westward,  and  the  numerous  tobacco 
farms  are  interspersed  with  an  occasional  corn  patch  or  a 
strip  of  banana  land,  while  there  is  also  some  woodland 
and  grazing  land.  Along  the  southern  coast  are  also 
some  sugar  plantations. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO 

No  better  description  of  the  general  industry  of  this 
province  has  ever  been  written  than  one  in  an  official 
report  of  the  British  consul-general  at  Havana,  Mr. 
Alexander  Gollan,  so  we  quote  it  in  full : 

"  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  western  province  of  Cuba,  is  given  up  almost 
entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  plantations  are  scattered 
about  in  all  directions,  generally  a  mile  or  two  apart.  They  consist  o 
a  number  of  small   fields  (vegas)  of  about  ten  acres  each,  selecte 
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wherever  the  land  is  richest.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  entirely  unculti- 
vated. The  tobacco  seed  is  sown  in  nurseries,  about  ten  pounds  being 
used  per  acre. 

"  In  October  and  November  the  young  plants,  when  about  three 
inches  high,  are  bedded  out  in  the  tobacco  fields  in  furrows  two  feet 
apart.  During  the  three  months  the  plants  take  to  reach  their  full  size 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  them.  Each  plant  is  constantly  examined, 
the  green  tobacco  caterpillars  killed  and  the  furrows  kept  perfectly 
clean  with  the  plough.  When  the  plant  has  grown  its  big  leaves,  gen- 
erally about  ten  in  number,  all  the  small  leaves  are  picked  off  the  stalk, 
and  on  reaching  its  full  height  the  head  of  the  plant  is  also  picked  off. 
This  allows  the  leaves  to  expand  and  spread  out  in  the  sun.  The 
female  plant  gives  the  best  leaves  for  capas  (the  outside  wrapper  of  a 
cigar),  as  the  leaves  are  larger  and  stronger.  The  color  of  the  leaf  is 
bright  green  until  ready  for  picking,  when  it  begins  to  turn  yellow  and 
spotty.  They  are  then  gathered  by  cutting  the  stalk  in  such  a  manner 
that  two  leaves  remain  on  each  piece  of  stalk.  The  leaves  are  then 
strung  over  thin  poles  in  the  drying  houses,  one  leaf  each  side  of  the 
pole,  and  left  to  dry  about  five  weeks.  The  drying  houses  are  large, 
airy  barns,  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  the  inside  being  arranged  with 
rows  of  poles  one  above  another.  On  being  taken  down  the  leaves  are 
put  together  in  bundles  of  about  ioo  leaves,  which  are  made  into  bales 
of  usually  80  bundles  and  wrapped  up  in  palm  leaves. 

u  The  bales  are  then  ready  for  sale  and  are  taken  in  this  state  to 
the  storing  rooms  of  the  cigar  manufactories  of  Havana,  or  for  expor- 
tation." 

The  grasses  of  the  province  have  peculiar  qualities, 
perhaps  more  distinctively  marked  than  elsewhere  on  the 
island.  Along  the  streams  grows  the  variety  known  as 
"Yerba  del  Para,"  attaining  a  height  of  six  feet  or  over, 
and  of  which  horses  and  cattle  are  extremely  fond.  It 
also  forms  a  mat,  preventing  them  from  sinking  in  the 
soft  places,  and  performs  much  the  same  function  as  the 
willows  of  Holland  in  protecting  the  banks  of  streams 
from  being  washed  away.  Another  variety,  exactly  the 
opposite  in  its  characteristics  as  regards  growth,  is  the 
"Pata  de  Gallina"  (hen's  foot),  greatly  liked  by  the 
stock.  The  ordinary  bunch  grass  is  similar  to  the  same 
variety  in  our  Southern  States.     There  is  another  variety 
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much  like  that  of  our  southwestern  prairies,  while  there 
is  also  the  "Yerba  de  Don  Carlos,"  which  no  animal 
will  eat  because  of  its  sharp  edges,  and  which  is  the 
pest  of  the  sugar  planters  whose  cane  fields  it  invades. 

The  hillsides  of  the  province  are  said  to  be  well 
adapted  to  grape  culture,  but  it  has  never  been  attempted 
in  a  serious  way.  Some  rice  is  grown  at  points  along  the 
seacoast,  and  similar  lands  are  said  to  be  well  adapted  to 
cotton  culture,  yet  this  has  never  been  seriously  under- 
taken. The  few  coffee  plantations  do  not  now  produce 
sufficient  for  local  consumption.  Among  the  timber  of 
the  province,  which  is  plentiful,  pine  is  conspicuous  in 
certain  localities.  Few,  if  any,  mineral  deposits  exist  in 
the  province,  and,  as  already  shown,  its  natural  resources 
are  entirely  agricultural,  though  these  are  of  the  richest 
kind,  and  could  easily  support  a  population  several  times 
as  large  as  that  which  they  are  at  present  called  upon  to 
sustain. 

PLANTATIONS   DESTROYED 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  important  sugar 
and  tobacco  plantations  that  have  been  destroyed 
during  the  recent  insurrection,  compiled  from  official 
Spanish   sources,    1897: 

Name.  Owner.  Industry. 

Asentista Guillermo  de  Zaldo Sugar. 

Begona Conde  de  la  Reunion " 

Corojal   Abelardo  Ledesma " 

Dos  Hermanos Conde  de  la  Reunion " 

Gerardo Vicente  Cagigal " 

Guacamaya I.  Fernandez " 

Loboria Gunting  Aldave " 

Manuelita Eduardo  Delgado " 

Mercedtta Ernesto  Longa .... .... 

Pedro  Unnias Tobacco. 

Nueva  Empresa Gunting  Aldave Sugar. 
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Name.  Owner.  Industry. 

Recompensa Marques  Veitia Sugar. 

Redencion Emilio  Kessel " 

Rojas J.  Barbina " 

San  Agustin F.  del  Valle " 

San  Claudio Eduardo  Delgado "  ' 

San  Gabriel   Conde  Lombillo " 

San  Joaquin Joaquin  de  Mier " 

San  Juan  Bautista Gunting  Aldave u 

Santa  Isabel A.  Otamendi " 

*   Santa  Teresa Vicente  Cagigal " 

Santiago J.  Abascal " 

Veula E.  Uzubiaga " 

CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  VILLAGES  IN  THE  PROVINCE 

Alonzo  Rojas. — An  unimportant  town  of  not  over 
200  inhabitants,  situated  about  twenty  miles  southeast  of 
the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  It  was  totally  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  insurrection.  The  total  population  of  the  town- 
ship in  1887  was  4^56. 

Artemisa. — An  important  town  of  approximately 
5,000  population,  and  in  ordinary  times  rich  and  pros- 
perous. The  surrounding  country  is  naturally  one  of 
the  best  sugar  and  tobacco  districts  of  Cuba,  but  lies 
low  and  is  unhealthy.  The  city  is  about  thirty-five 
miles  west  of  Havana,  on,  or  more  properly  adjacent 
to,  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  from  Havana  to  Pinar 
del  Rio,  the  station  being  about  a  mile  and  one-half  from 
the  city,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  passably  good 
improved  road.  It  is  connected  with  the  important 
town  of  Guanajay,  which  lies  nine  miles  to  the  north, 
by  a  good  paved  road,  or  calzada,  over  which  a  regular 
service  of  'busses  is  maintained,  thus  making  connections 
*°i*  Havana  with  another  railroad  which  terminates  there. 
Artemisa  is  about  twenty-two  miles  distant  from  Havana 
as  the  crow  flies."     The  town  is  irregular  in  shape  and 
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somewhat  scattered  ;  the  buildings  are  principally  stone 
and  brick,  of  the  ordinary  one-story  Cuban  type,  with 
tiled  roofs.  The  town  is  beautifully  shaded,  there  being 
one  remarkable  grove  of  palms  in  the  suburbs,  near  the 
railroad  station,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
city  limits.  The  streets  are  generally  unpaved  and  in 
poor  condition,  and  other  public  improvements  are 
needed.  It  was  one  of  the  more  important  towns  on 
the  line  of  the  western  or  Mariel  trocha  of  the  recent 
war.     The  population  of  the  township  is  about  9,300. 

BahIa  Honda. — While  having  a  population  of  but 
2,000,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  colored,  this  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  and  one  of  the  most  important  sea- 
ports on  the  northern  coast.  It  is  distant  about  fifty-five 
miles  west  of  Havana  and  has  the  last  of  the  impor- 
tant harbors  in  that  direction.  The  town  proper,  how- 
ever, is  situated  about  two  miles  inland,  to  the  south, 
among  hills  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  cannot  be  seen  from  the  harbor.  The 
harbor  is  about  five  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  and 
the  land  immediately  surrounding  it  on  the  western, 
southwestern,  eastern,  and  southeastern  sides,  especially 
in  the  two  last  named  directions,  is  low  and  marshy  and 
naturally  unhealthy,  but  the  adjacent  hills  are  directly 
the  opposite  in  this  respect.  Projecting  into  the  bay  is 
one  miserable  little  wooden  wharf  about  which  are  per- 
haps a  half  dozen  huts  and  houses,  the  only  ones  close 
to  the  shore.  From  this  wharf,  the  only  road  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  bay  runs  back  to  the  town.  It  is  of  good  width, 
but  practically  unimproved,  and  impassable  in  wet  wea- 
ther. The  surrounding  country  is  an  especially  rich  cane- 
producing  locality,  and  there  is,  or  was,  one  large  sugar 
mill  situated  west  of  the  harbor.  Tobacco  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in  the  ini- 
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mediate  vicinity,  but  whether  this  is  from  the  unfavor- 
able character  of  the  soil,  or  from  the  entire  attention  of 
cultivators  being  devoted  to  sugar  production,  is  unknown 
to  the  writer,  but  probably  the  latter  is  the  cause.  Al- 
though settled  as  early  as  1779,  and  located  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district  upon  one  of  the  fifteen  best  harbors  of 
Cuba,  the  growth  and  visible  prosperity  of  the  town  have 
never  been  remarkable,  and  it  has  never  been  made  a  port 
of  entry.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  itiswofully 
deficient  in  public  improvements.  The  lack  of  progress 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  total  absorption  of  the  in- 
habitants by  the  sugar  industry. 

Emigration  and  judicious  road  and  railroad  building 
in  the  vicinity  would  transform  Bahia  Honda  into  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  local  town,  and,  in  fact,  should 
cause  one  of  the  most  astonishing  changes  possible  to 
any  town  on  the  island.  The  town  was  partially  de- 
stroyed during  the  insurrection.  The  present  popula- 
tion of  the  township  is  about  8,500. 

Bajo. — An  unimportant  town,  with  a  population  of 
165,  situated  well  in  the  western  part  of  the  province, 
near  the  north  coast.  It  was  totally  destroyed  during 
the  insurrection.  The  present  population  of  the  town- 
ship is  4,400. 

Cabanas. — This  town  lies  about  forty  miles  west  of 
Havana,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  which,  though  extensive,  being  about  seven  miles 
°ne  way  by  four  miles  the  other,  and  having  a  narrow 
entrance  which  makes  it  a  landlocked  roadstead,  is  con- 
sidered only  a  harbor  of  the  second  class.  The  popula- 
llon  of  the  town  is  only  1,500.  It  was  founded  in  181 8, 
anc*  is,  at  present,  of  only  local  importance.  Better 
means  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  interior  would 
Probably  give  it  some  commercial  importance  in  the 
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future.  This  town  was  captured  by  General  Maceo, 
during  his  famous  march  through  this  province,  despite 
the  presence  of  a  Spanish  cruiser  in  the  harbor,  and  was 
partially  destroyed.  The  population  of  the  township  is 
8,650. 

Canas. — An  unimportant  station  on  the  Western 
Railroad,  near  the  boundary  of  the  province  of  Havana. 

Candelaria. — A  prosperous  inland  railroad  town, 
located  about  six  miles  east  of  San  Cristobal,  on  the  cal- 
zada  running  to  Batabano.  The  population  is  approxi- 
mately 1,200.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  good  local  trade.  It 
is,  however,  cheaply  built  of  wood  and  stucco,  with  un- 
improved, filthy  streets,  and  devoid  of  many  essentials 
to  health  and  comfort.  The  water  supply  is  entirely  from 
wells  and  cisterns.  The  surrounding  country  is  low  and 
flat,  yet  is  said  not  to  be  especially  unhealthy.  The  soil 
is  excellent  for  tobacco  and  sugar,  and  is  noted  for  the 
quality  of  the  coffee  produced.  Famous  mineral  springs 
are  also  located  here.  The  town  was  partially  destroyed 
during  the  insurrection.  The  population  of  the  town- 
ship is  6,300. 

Cayajabos. — A  poorly  built  inland  town,  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Guanajay,  with  a  population  of  about 
1,350.  It  lies  in  a  rich  surrounding  country.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  township  is  8,150. 

Chirigota. — A  small  but  pretty  railroad  town,  ad- 
jacent to  the  line  from  San  Cristobal  to  Candelaria,  and 
about  five  miles  distant  from  the  former  place. 

Coloma. — A  collection  of  a  score  or  more  of  palm- 
thatched  huts,  whose  sole  importance  consists  in  being 
the  port  of  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  from  which  it  u> 
distant  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south,  over  the  calzada* 
The  location  is  among  the  swamps  and  brush  near 
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mouth  of  Coloma  River,  yet  the  surface,  though  low,  is 
said  to  be  firm,  and  the  locality  is  reputed  not  to  be  so 
unhealthy  as  it  has  every  appearance  of  being.  At  the 
landing  place  is  a  good  and  somewhat  extensive  wharf, 
at  the  shore  end  of  which  stands  a  large  warehouse. 

Consolacion  del  Sur. — Commercially,  this  is  the 
second  town  of  importance  in  the  province.  It  is  situ- 
ated about  twelve  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio, 
on  the  railroad  line  to  Havana.  The  population  is  over 
2,000.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Vuelta  Abajo 
tobacco  district,  having,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  more 
than  800  plantations  noted  for  producing  the  very  finest 
tobacco.  It  has  always  been  a  prosperous  town  for  one 
of  its  population,  but  among  so  much  natural  wealth 
greater  advancement  should  have  been  made.  The 
town  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  insurrection. 
The  population  of  the  township  exceeds  16,000. 

Guanajay. — This  town  lies  inland,  but  is  only 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  the  seaport  of  Mariel,  on 
the  northern  coast,  and  is  twenty-six  miles  southwest 
from  Havana,  with  which  it  has  direct  railroad  communi- 
cation by  a  branch  line.  It  has  a  population  of  nearly 
6,000,  and  is  the  junction  of  calzadas  running  to  Havana, 
Mariel,  Cabanas,  and  Artemisa,  from  which  last-named 
town  it  is  nine  miles  distant,  and  to  which  there  is  a 
line  of  stages.  The  western,  or  Mariel,  trocha  passed 
through  the  town.  The  surrounding  country  has  been 
well  cultivated  and  prosperous,  and  the  town  has  been 
somewhat  progressive,  being  of  more  than  mere  local 
lmportance.  It  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  insur- 
rection. It  has  chances  of  future  growth  and  needs 
additional  improvements.  The  population  of  the  town- 
shiP  is  about  9,500. 

Guane. — An  unimportant  town  of  about  500  inhabi- 
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tants.  It  is  situated  thirty  miles  southwest  of  the  city 
of  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Southwestern 
Calzada.  The  locality  is  considered  unhealthy.  The 
population  of  the  township  is  5,000. 

Herradura. — An  important  station  on  the  Western 
Railroad,  in  the  western-central  portion  of  the  province. 

La  Bah!a. — An  unimportant  town  on  the  road  from 
Cabanas  to  Bahia  Honda,  about  four  miles  distant  from 
the  former.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  bay,  on  comparatively  high  ground.  It  consists  of 
only  a  few  houses  and  a  larger  number  of  huts,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  100  or  so. 

Mangas. — A  small  town  of  210  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated fourteen  miles  southwest  from  Guanajay,  on  the 
calzada  from  Havana  to  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  also  on  that 
from  San  Cristobal  to  Batabano.  It  is  an  insignificant, 
filthy  village,  in  a  flat  agricultural  district,  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  greater  cultivation  than  it  has  heretofore  had. 
The  town  was  totally  destroyed  during  the  insurrection. 
The  population  of  the  township  is  3,600. 

Mantua. — This  is  the  most  westerly  town  of  any 
size  in  the  province  and  island.  It  lies  near  the  river 
Mantua,  eight  miles  from  the  western  coast,  and  has  a 
population  of  1,380.  It  marks  the  end  of  General 
Maceo's  famous  march  through  the  province,  and  al- 
though a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Spaniards, 
he  received  a  warm  welcome  from  them  all.  The  town 
was  partially  destroyed  during  the  insurrection.  The 
population  of  the  township  is  8,000. 

Mariel.— This  town  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  harbor  of  the  same  name,  which  is  one  of  the  bes 
in   Cuba.     It  has   not    been   developed    to    any  extent, 
although  founded  as  early  as  1762.      Its  location  is  about 
twenty-six  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Havana,  with  whic 
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it  is  not  connected  by  a  railroad,  though  there  is  a  very 
good  macadamized  road.  The  population  is  about  1,637. 
It  is  located  at  the  northern  end  of  the  western  trocha, 
and  was  a  point  of  military  importance  during  the  recent 
insurrection.  It  certainly  seems  as  if  proper  internal 
transportation  facilities  would  develop  the  town  and 
harbor  into  a  commercial  importance  far  higher  than 
they  now  possess.  The  population  of  the  township  is 
9,200. 

Nueva  Empresa. — A  small  hamlet  near  Candela- 
ria,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  severe  engagements  of 
the  recent  insurrection,  between  the  Cubans  under  the 
command  of  General  Maceo  and  the  Spaniards  under 
General  Cornell. 

Palacios. — An  unimportant  station  on  the  Western 
Railroad,  in  the  central  portion  of  the  province. 

Pinar  del  Rfo. — This  city  is  not  only  the  capital 
of  the  province,  but  also  its  most  important  commercial 
town.  It  is  located  near  the  centre  of  the  province, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  southern  coast,  and  118  miles 
southwest  of  Havana.  The  distance  to  the  northern 
coast,  at  the  nearest  point,  is  about  twenty-five  miles. 
The  town  is  built  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  seventy  feet 
high,  at  an  altitude  of  160  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It 
was  founded  in  1776,  and  has  a  population  of  8,000. 
The  buildings  are  principally  of  stone  and  brick,  sub- 
stantially built,  but  low.  The  narrow  streets  are  roughly 
paved,  and  are  generally  filthy.  The  population  is  about 
evenly  divided  between  whites  and  blacks,  and  there  are 
scarcely  any  foreign  residents,  excepting  a  few  French. 
**  is  connected  with  Havana  by  a  railroad  as  well  as  by 
a  paved  highway,  by  which  connections  are  made  with 
other  important  points,  both  in  its  own  province  and  in 
that  of  Havana. 
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It  has  great  need  for  more  paved  roads,  to  connect 
it  with  other  cities,  the  construction  of  which  could  not 
fail  to  aid  the  growth  of  the  town  materially.  Other 
public  improvements  of  almost  every  character  are  also 
needed,  and  would  be  warranted  by  its  future  prospects. 
The  river  which  skirts  the  town  could  be  utilized  as  a 
source  for  a  pure  water  supply.  In  a  mercantile  way,  it 
should  become  more  of  a  trade  centre  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  There  are  beautiful  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  there  are  other  picturesque  features  in  the 
vicinity.  The  city  is  noted  as  the  great  centre  of  the 
Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco  district,  which  produces  the  finest 
tobacco  in  the  world.  The  general  business  of  the  town 
is  in  the  handling  of  this  commodity. 

Punta  Brava. — An  unimportant  station  on  die 
Western  Railroad,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province. 

San  Cristobal. — This  is  an  interior  railroad  town 
of  considerable  importance  about  seventy  miles  south- 
west of  Havana  on  the  line  to  Pinar  del  Rio.  It  is  about 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  both  the  northern  and  south- 
ern coasts.  It  is  situated  in  a  dry  and  healthy  location, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco 
district.  It  has  a  population  of  3,522.  Its  inhabitants 
are  noted  for  their  business  energy  and  activity,  and  the 
town  is  in  every  way  prosperous.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  on  the  island,  and  its  buildings  are  of  the  earlier 
Spanish  type.  It  is  the  terminus  of  one  of  the  calzadas 
to  Havana,  and  there  are  other  good  roads  in  the  vicin- 
ity. The  town  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  insur- 
rection.    The  population  of  the  township  is  16,610. 

San  Diego  de  los  Banos.— This  health  resort  is 
noted  for  its  marvellous  sulphur  baths,  which  are  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Caiguanabo  River.  It  is  reached  by  a 
journey  from  the  railroad  by  steamer  and  stage.      1 n 
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Government  assisted  in  building  up  the  town  until  it 
possessed  numerous  houses  and  hotels,  as  well  as  public 
improvements.  The  four  springs  for  which  the  town  is 
noted  are  named  the  Tigre,  the  Templado,  the  Paila,  and 
the  Santa  Lucia.  They  are  all  enclosed  under  a  single 
roof,  and  have  an  average  temperature  of  90  degrees. 
They  are  claimed  to  have  great  curative  properties  for 
all  skin  diseases,  including  leprosy,  and  are  also  of  great 
value  in  rheumatic  diseases.  The  claims  made  for  them 
seem  incredible,  but  if  they  are  substantiated,  the  resort 
cannot  fail  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the 
world,  as  it  now  is  in  Cuba.  The  surroundings  of  the 
town  are  beautiful  and  picturesque,  and  numerous  in- 
stances of  concrete  petrification  may  be  seen.  In  the 
famous  caves  of  Arcos  de  Caiguanabo,  which  are  formed 
by  the  passage  of  the  San  Diego  River,  are  many  pecul- 
iar rock  formations.  The  town  was  completely  destroyed 
during  the  insurrection. 

San  Juan  y  Martinez. — This  town  is  located  about 
three  miles  from  the  southern  seacoast,  and  sixteen  miles 
southwest  from  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  on  a  good  cal- 
zada  running  to  that  city.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
2,100.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  tobacco.  The 
town  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  insurrection. 
The  population  of  the  township  is   19,000. 

San  Luis. — This  town  has  a  population  of  3,556, 
and  is  located  near  the  San  Sebastian  River,  about  nine 
miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  The  sur- 
rounding district  is  noted  for  its  tobacco  production.  It 
has  no  good  roads,  although  it  is  but  four  miles  distant 
from  the  calzada  between  Pinar  del  Rio  and  Guane. 
Ihe  township  has  a  population  of  9,125. 

Santa  Cruz. — An  inland  railroad  town  of  about 
2>ooo  inhabitants,   on    the    line   from    San   Cristobal  to 
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Candelaria,  about  six  miles  from  the  former.  It  has  a 
good  local  trade,  and  is  in  the  rich  tobacco  district.  It 
is  well  built  of  stone  and  wood. 

Taco-Taco. — An  unimportant  station  on  the  West- 
ern Railroad,  in  the  central  portion  of  the  province. 

Taco-Taco  del  Sur. — A  small  inland  town  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  distant  from  Santa  Cruz,  composed 
entirely  of  small  wooden  structures. 

Vinales. — This  town  is  situated  about  thirteen  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  is  the  interior  ter- 
minus of  the  railroad  running  to  the  north  coast  twelve 
miles  distant.  It  has  a  population  of  about  925.  The 
surrounding  country  is  part  of  the  rich  Vuelta  Abajo 
tobacco  district,  and  adjacent  to  the  town  are  the  cele- 
brated San  Vicente  Mineral  Springs,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly bring  the  locality  into  greater  prominence.  The 
population  of  the  township  is  11,727. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
THE  CITY  OF  HAVANA 

ITS    POPULATION. HAS    BEEN    MORE  OF  A  SPANISH  THAN  A 

CUBAN  CITY. PROBABLE  EFFECT  OF  THE  OUTCOME  OF  THE 

WAR  UPON  ITS    INHABITANTS. ITS  MAGNIFICENT  HARBOR. 

STATISTICS  OF  ITS  HOUSES. THEIR  HIGH  RENTS. THEIR 

POROUS      WALLS. THE       DWELLINGS      OF      THE      WEALTHY 

CLASSES. THE    OLD  AND    NEW    PARTS    OF  THE  CITY. THE 

PR  ADO. THE  PARISIAN  CAf£s  OF  THE  PARQUE  CENTRAL. 

THE     CATHEDRAL. THE      BONES      OF     COLUMBUS. OTHER 

CHURCHES. THE     STREETS. BAD    PAVEMENTS    AND     POOR 

SEWERAGE. FILLED-IN  MANGROVE  SWAMPS,  THE  NATURAL 

HOME  OF  YELLOW  FEVER  AND  MALARIA. THE  LOW  ALTI- 
TUDE OF  THE  CITY  PROPER. THE  STREET  RAILWAY  COM- 
PANY.  THE     CITY'S    AMPLE     SUPPLY    OF     PURE  WATER. 

EXTRACT  FROM  E.  SHERMAN  GOULD'S  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS 
CREATION. CURIOSITIES  OF  SPANISH  CONTRACTS. QUAN- 
TITIES AND  PRICES  OF  WORK  DONE. THE  FIRE  DEPART- 
MENT.  VITAL        STATISTICS. THE        MANUFACTURE        OF 

CIGARS. THE  PRICE  OF  ICE. CUSTOM-HOUSE  REGULATIONS. 

HOW  GOODS  SHOULD  BE  PACKED. EXPORT  AND  SHIPPING 

STATISTICS. 

Ll  AVANA,  or,  to  give  it  its  correct  full  title,  San  Cris- 
1  *  tobal  de  la  Habana,  which  was  originally  borne  by 
a  small  settlement  about  twelve  miles  from  Batabano, 
the  port  for  the  metropolis  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  island,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Cuban  city,  for  its 
population  is,  to  a  large  extent,  Spanish,  and  its  pre- 
dominating political  and  social  influences  have  been 
|n  accordance  with  this  fact.  Yet  it  is  so  much  greater 
ln  population  than  any  of  the  other  cities  of  the  island 
that  in  a  way  it  must  be  considered  to  bear  the  same  re- 

For  plan  of  city  of  Havana,  see  end  of  this  volume. 
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lation  to  Cuba  that  Paris  does  to  France ;  though  while 
Paris  is  French,  Havana  is  not  Cuban.  It  is  filled  with 
incongruities  as  regards  itself,  and  even  more  so  as  regards 
general  Spanish  and  Cuban  life  on  the  island.  That  it 
is  an  attractive  and  interesting  city,  all  must  concede ; 
while  its  commercial  advantages  and  influences  must 
make  it  eventually  one  of  the  most  important  emporiums 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  to  what  its  present  pop- 
ulation is,  or  what  it  will  be  in  the  immediate  or  remote 
future,  is  very  uncertain.  Various  sources  of  statistics 
quote  the  present  population  as  being  all  the  way  from 
200,000  to  300,000,  these  discrepancies  occurring,  to  a 
great  extent,  from  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  some  or 
all  of  its  suburbs  by  the  various  authorities  in  their  esti- 
mates. As  to  the  future,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
great  outflow  of  many  of  the  present  Spanish  residents 
back  to  Spain  or  the  Canary  Islands,  while  their  depar- 
ture is  likely  to  be  made  more  than  good  by  an  influx  of 
Americans,  and  by  Cubans  returning  from  the  United 
States  or  from  other  foreign  countries.  It  is  therefore 
considered  safe  to  estimate  the  future  population  at  fully 
300,000. 

Havana  possesses  many  natural  advantages  as  a  large 
commercial  city,  for  the  magnificent  harbor,  thoroughly 
landlocked,  meets  all  the  possible  requirements  of  com- 
merce, while  the  conditions  for  agreeable  residence  are 
very  favorable,  since  the  city  is  swept  by  the  healthful 
trade  winds ;  and  had  the  very  difficult  problem  of  drain- 
age and  sewerage  been  successfully  solved,  as  would 
have  been  done  long  ago  in  the  case  of  an  American 
city,  the  sanitary  conditions  would  have  been  very  dit- 
erent  from  the  most  deplorable  ones  which  have  pre- 
vailed ever  since  its  foundation.  Seen  from  the  open 
sea,  from  the  harbor,  or  the  surrounding  country,  the 
variegated  reds,  yellows,  grays,  and  blues  of  the  build- 
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ings  give  the  city  an  oriental  aspect,  which  is  attractive 
and  impressive.  Perhaps  this  impression  is  more  strongly 
conveyed  than  by  that  of  any  city  in  eastern  Europe. 

We  may  begin  our  description  by  stating  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  harbor.    The  entrance  is  narrow,  being  only 
1,000  feet  in  width  at  its  westerly  extremity,  widening  to 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  narrowing  down  again  at 
its  easterly  extremity  to  the  same  width  as  the  westerly. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  entrance,  near  the  city  itself, 
is  the  Punta,  an  antiquated  fortress.     Returning  to  the 
eastern  shore,  adjacent  to  the  Morro  will  be  found  La 
Cabana,  which,  as  prison  rather  than  fortress,  has  played 
such  a  tragic  part  in  the  history  of  the  late  insurrection ; 
and  at  other  points  on  the  surrounding  hills,  and  adja- 
cent to  the  edges  of  the  harbor,  are  bastions  and  ram- 
parts which  tell  of  the  bygone  glories  of  Spain  and  a 
higher  architecture  than  it  now  possesses.      But  as  our  , 
object  is  commercial   rather  than  military,  we  will   not 
dwell   upon   these  features.     The  western   edge  of  the 
harbor  entrance  is  a  portion  of  the  city  itself,  occupied 
principally  by  government  buildings,  places  of  business, 
and  commercial  warehouses.     On  the  east  is  the  village 
of  Casa  Blanca,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs  upon 
which  stands  the  fort  of  Cabanas.     From  the  inner  end 
of  the    entrance  bends    an    irregular  harbor,    in  which 
there  are  three  principal  coves,  termed  ensenadas,  while 
there  are  many  other  small  indentations,  as  shown  by  the 
map.     The  extreme  length  of  the  harbor  is  about  three 
miles,  and  the  maximum  breadth  is  one  and  one-half  miles. 
The  available  extent  is  slightly  over  one  mile  in  length, 
and  a  little  less  than  that  in  width.     The  greatest  depth 
of  water  available  is  about  forty  feet,  and  vessels  draw- 
lng  above  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  are  restricted  to  com- 
paratively limited  bounds.     The  tide  rises  and  falls  an 
average  of  about  two  feet.     While  the  maps  show  two 
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rivers,  the  Luyano  and  Martin  Perez,  with  some  four  or 
five  other  streams,  as  running  into  the  harbor,  it  should 
be  said  that  these  are  all  insignificant,  excepting  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  city  proper  lies  entirely  to  the  north- 
west of  the  bay,  the  suburbs  of  Cerro  and  Jesus  del 
Monte  being  on  the  south  and  west,  and  Regla  lying  to 
the  east.  Two  ferry  lines  connect  Regla  with  Havana. 
The  most  unhealthy  portion  of  the  harbor  and  the  shores 
adjacent  thereto  is  said  to  be  toward  the  southwesterly 
corner,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  military  hospital  and  arsenal 
shown  on  the  map,  the  tendency  of  the  trade  winds 
being  to  force  an  accumulation  of  filth  against  the 
shores  in  that  locality.  Nearly  the  whole  water  front  of 
Havana  is  docked  in  a  substantial  manner  with  stone,  pre- 
senting a  business-like  look  and  an  attractive  appearance. 
There  are  some  piers  jutting  out  beyond  these  docks  at 
which  the  comparatively  large  steamers  of  the  north  side 
coastwise  companies  land  their  passengers  and  freight. 
There  are  docks  and  piers  at,  and  in  the  vicinity  of,  Regla 
and  Casa  Blanca,  the  chief  coal  depots  being  on  or  adja- 
cent to  the  docks  of  the  last-named  place.  The  principal 
commerce  is,  however,  done  by  means  of  lighters  to  and 
from  the  vessels  anchored,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
attached  to  buoys  in  the  harbor,  this  practice  being  fol- 
lowed because  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  is  so  filthy  that 
ships,  on  raising  their  anchors,  find  them  so  coated  with 
the  foulest  mud  that  it  is  necessary  to  wash  them  off 
before  stowing  them. 

Everywhere  about  the  harbor  is  seen  a  class  of  boats 
used  both  for  purposes  of  business  and  pleasure  that 
seem  strange  to  American  eyes,  being  covered  with  a 
basket-like  framework  to  support  and  cover  the  awning, 
while  the  cut  of  their  sails  and  their  general  appearance 
are  as  picturesque  as  is  the  city  itself.  Government 
regulations   in  the  past  have  been  very  strict  in  petty 
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ways,  as  regards  the  conduct  of  all  water  transportation, 
while  the  port  and  custom-house  regulations  have  been 
more  than  arbitrary  unless  the  proper  officials  were 
"  satisfied."  These  grievances,  it  is  supposed,  will  be 
remedied,  and  Havana  become,  in  practice,  th^  open  port 
of  commerce  which  it  has  been,  in  theory,  for  nearly 
ninety  years. 

The  city  is  said  to  possess  a  total  of  17,259  houses, 
of  which  15,494  are  one-story  structures ;  1,552  have  two 
stories;  186  three  stories;  while  twenty-seven  have  four 
stories,  which  is  the  limit.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  live  densely 
crowded  together.  The  average  extent  of  house  lots  is 
27  by  112  feet,  and  as  twelve  out  of  every  thirteen  of  the 
inhabitants  live  in  one-story  houses,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  about  twelve  inhabitants  to  each  lot.  House 
rent  is  exceedingly  high  owing  to  excessive  taxation  ; 
consequently,  the  tenements  are  cut  up  into  small  rooms, 
each  of  which  is  usually  occupied  by  a  whole  family. 
The  rent  of  one  of  these  small  one-story  houses  of  the 
poorer  class  is  often  between  $50  and  $100  per  month. 
Houses  of  this  description  usually  have  no  back  yard 
other  than  a  small  flagged  court  or  narrow  space  on 
which  sleeping-rooms  open  at  the  sides.  Generally  close 
to  these,  at  the  rear  of  the  small  court,  is  located  the 
kitchen,  and  not  uncommonly  a  compartment  given  over 
to  animals,  while  a  similar  recklessness  as  regards  the 
arrangement  of  other  sanitary  conditions  exists.  None 
of  these  houses  of  the  poorer  class  have  storerooms,  pan- 
tries, closets,  or  other  conveniences  for  housekeeping. 
Supplies  are  ordinarily  purchased  from  meal  to  meal  at 
the  nearest  corner  grocery,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
general  store,  which  custom,  prevailing  to  a  great  extent 
m  every  Cuban  town,  leads  to  the  existence  of  a  numer- 
ous class  of  small  shops  of  this  character. 
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The  walls  of  the  ordinary  houses  in  the  city  are 
composed  of  rubble  masonry,  not  unlike  the  cochina 
seen  in  some  of  our  Florida  towns.  It  is  designated  as 
"mamposteria."  It  is  exceedingly  porous  and  absorbs 
moisture  almost  like  a  sponge.  It  also  draws  up  mois- 
ture from  the  earth,  so  that  at  the  sides  of  the  buildings 
the  line  of  saturation  can  be  easily  traced  at  a  height  of 
from  three  to  eight  feet  from  the  floor  level.  The  roofs 
of  all  buildings  are  solid  and  substantially  built,  being 
constructed  of  terra-cotta  half-round  tiling.  Frequently 
these  roofs  are  almost  flat.  Both  windows  and  doors 
of  all  classes  of  houses  are  very  high,  and  the  better  the 
house  the  higher  they  are.  Glass  is  never  used  in  the 
windows,  which,  on  the  ground  floor,  are  protected  by 
outside  iron  bars  as  strong  and  conspicuous  as  those  of 
a  prison,  while  on  the  interior  are  solid  wooden  shutters, 
which,  like  the  doors,  are  secured  by  heavy  bars  and 
bolts,  so  that  when  these  are  closed  in  rainy  weather,  the 
house  is  almost  hermetically  sealed,  for  chimneys  and 
fire-places  do  not  exist,  except  for  cooking  purposes. 
The  accumulation  of  dampness  generates  mildew  and 
disease,  for  usually  all  flooring  is  laid  directly  upon  the 
earth,  and  frequently  the  earth  itself  is  the  floor  of  the 
poorer  habitations.  Rarely  is  the  floor  of  any  building 
more  than  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
sidewalk,  and  frequently  it  is  below  it.  This  is  also  quite 
true  of  nearly  all  other  Cuban  cities. 

From  the  foregoing  the  impression  should  not  be 
gained  that  Havana  has  no  fine  residences,  for  it  has 
many,  both  in  the  closely  built  portions  of  the  city  and  in 
the  suburbs  ;  but  within  the  city  there  is  the  most  curious 
intermixing  imaginable  of  houses  of  the  rich,  small  busi- 
ness shops,  and  places  of  questionable  resort.  Ordinary) 
the  exterior  of  the  house  of  the  wealthy  resident,  while 
solid  and    substantial,    is    not   beautiful   or   impressive. 
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He  lives  in  the  interior,  and  the  house  really  fronts  upon 
an  inner  courtyard  ;  yet,  as  shutters  are  drawn  back  and 
doors  and  gateways  are  almost  continually  open,  except 
at  night,  a  fair  idea  of  the  interior  life  can  be  had  by  the 
passer-by  on  the  street.  The  sights  usually  presented 
are  a  clean,  stone-paved  courtyard,  perhaps  containing 
a  few  palms  and  other  tropical  plants  or  flowers,  and 
a  glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  principal  living-room  of 
the  interior,  with  a  tiled  or  polished  wooden  floor,  with- 
out a  carpet,  upon  which  are  placed  a  large  number  of 
chairs,  neatly  ranged  in  parallel  lines.  Indeed,  the  general 
impression  which  one  receives  from  the  appearance  of 
these  rooms  is  that  a  meeting  of  some  kind  is  about  to 
be  held. 

There  are  many  extensive  government  buildings, 
substantially  built,  but  antiquated  and  worn  in  appear- 
ance. The  wholesale  trade  is  conducted  principally  in 
a  curious  combination  of  stone  warehouses  and  offices. 
Even  the  banking  business,  with  the  exception  of  two 
chartered  institutions,  is  carried  on  under  such  condi- 
tions. The  retail  trade  is  principally  done  by  small 
dealers  in  correspondingly  small  stores,  bearing  dis- 
proportionately high-sounding  or  unique  titles.  These 
stores  display  a  great  part  of  their  stocks  in  the  show 
windows,  and  the  appearance  of  the  shopping  streets  is 
brilliant  and  attractive  on  this  account. 

The  many  cigar  factories  are  generally  located  in 
large  and  substantial  stone  buildings,  which  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city. 

Separating  the  older  portion  of  the  city,  which  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  commercial  pursuits,  from  the 
newer  portion,  is  the  celebrated  Prado,  a  broad  street 
parked  in  the  centre  and  nearly  two  miles  in  length. 
Abutting  on  it,  or  closely  adjacent,  are  the  finest  build- 
lngs  and  most  attractive  portions  of  the  city  proper.     An 
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enlargement  of  it,  known  as  the  Parque  Central,  is  the 
very  centre  of  fashionable  society,  presenting  one  of  the 
most  lively  and  attractive  features  of  the  city.  Either 
fronting  it,  or  close  by,  are  nearly  all  the  principal  ho- 
tels and  theatres.  It  is  surrounded  by  open-air  cafes, 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  night,  which  make  it  as  entic- 
ing as  the  Parisian  boulevards  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. A  military  band  plays  on  certain  evenings  in 
the  park,  while  crowds  of  well-dressed  people  of  both 
sexes  promenade  in  the  vicinity,  or  fill  the  adjoining 
balconies  and  cafes.  Fronting  this  square  is  the  Hotel 
Inglaterra,  the  best  and  largest  hotel  in  all  Cuba  ;  the 
Tacon  Theatre,  the  third  largest  in  the  world;  the 
Spanish  Casino  ;  the  Albisu  Theatre,  and  other  notable 
buildings. 

Churches  are  everywhere.  Some  are  imposing; 
others  are  interesting  from  their  antiquity  and  surround- 
ings; but  many  can  lay  claim  to  neither  age  nor  impressive- 
ness,  and  are  anything  but  clean  or  attractive.  The  best 
known  of  these  edifices  is  naturally  the  Cathedral,  noted 
especially  as  the  repository  for  the  remains  of  Columbus ; 
yet  upon  this  point  even  experts  among  the  faithful  seem 
doubtful  of  their  genuineness.  The  Cathedral  is  located 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  near  the  Captain-General's 
palace.  It  is  built  of  the  usual  soft,  calcareous  sand- 
stone, originally  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  but  now 
dingy  and  battered  in  appearance.  The  exterior  is 
gloomy  and  possesses  little  architectural  beauty,  being 
built  in  the  unimpressive  style  of  Spanish  renaissance 
architecture.  In  the  interior,  which  is  gorgeously  deco- 
rated in  many  colors,  two  ranges  of  massive  columns 
support  a  high  ceiling.  About  the  sides  are  numerous 
shrines  of  saints,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  tna 
of  Saint  Cristobal,  the  patron  of  the  city.  The  interior 
effect  is  imposing,  and  the  visitor  will  probably  lmge 
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some  time  among  its  colonnades  and  chapels.  At  the 
right  of  the  altar  is  a  small  recess  in  the  wall,  supposed 
to  contain  Columbus's  remains.  This  is  covered  by  a 
tablet  upon  which  is  a  bas-relief,  and  the  dust  of  the 
great  discoverer  is  supposed  to  be  resting  behind  a 
slab.  Below  are  various  naval  symbols,  and  a  Spanish 
inscription,  the  translation  of  which  is,  "  O  remains  and 
image  of  the  great  Columbus,  a  thousand  ages  may  you 
endure  guarded  in  this  urn  and  in  the  remembrance  of 
our  nation."  At  the  time  of  the  writer's  last  visit  a  fine 
sarcophagus  was  being  erected  within  the  main  entrance 
of  the  church,  to  which  the  remains  were  to  be  transferred. 
A  general  statement  may  here  be  made  which  will  apply 
to  all  churches  in  Cuba.  None  are  furnished  with  pews 
or  fixed  seats,  but  long  benches  and  chairs  are  plentifully 
provided.  A  great  majority  of  the  poorer  worshippers, 
however,  kneel  directly  upon  the  floor ;  all  do  at  the 
elevation  of  the  host. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Cathedral  must  be  placed 
the  church  of  the  "  Merced,"  or  Mercy,  which  is  the 
most  fashionable  church  of  the  city.  The  church  of 
Santa  Catalina,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Compostela  and 
O'Reilly  streets,  dates  from  1658.  The  altars,  decorated 
in  white  enamel  and  gilt,  are  extremely  gorgeous,  while 
there  is  some  fine  hard-wood  carving  about  the  church. 
The  Belen  church,  at  the  corner  of  Luz  and  Compostela 
streets,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  and  attractive  of 
any  of  Havana's  churches.  It  occupies  nearly  a  whole 
Wock,  and  has  the  largest  dome  and  tower  in  the  city. 
There  are  hospitals  and  an  important  school  con- 
noted with  this  church,  as  well  as  residential  buildings 
*or  the  Jesuits  who  have  charge  of  it.  The  school  has 
a  Moratory,  an  observatory,  and  the  necessary  appara- 
tus for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  a 
museum  of  natural  history  containing  the  best  collec- 
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tion  extant  of  the  natural  woods  of  the  island.  The 
church  of  St.  Augustine,  corner  of  Amargura  and  Cuba 
streets,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  was  built  in  1608, 
and  possesses  some  fine  old  paintings.  The  church  of 
Santa  Clara,  corner  of  Cuba  and  Sol  streets,  has  a  large 
number  of  fashionable  worshippers,  and  the  attendance 
of  the  male  sex  there  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  at  any 
other.  Whether  this  is  to  gratify  religious  longings,  or 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fashionably  dressed  ladies,  is 
a  question  often  raised  by  the  natives  themselves.  An- 
other church  worthy  of  mention  is  that  of  Santo  Angel, 
its  peculiar-shaped  tower  calling  attention  to  it  as  one 
approaches  the  city. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  streets.  One  of  the  best  descriptive 
writers  has  begun,  in  reference  to  those  of  Havana,  by 
stating  the  axiom  that  "the  older  a  Cuban  city,  or  any 
part  thereof,  the  narrower  the  streets."  One-fifth  of  the 
population  of  Havana  lives  within  the  area  once  sur- 
rounded by  the  now  demolished  walls,  and  this  intramu- 
ral population,  including  the  chief  commercial  portion  of 
the  city,  possesses  streets  so  narrow  that  on  many  street 
corners  are  placed  sign-boards,  signifying  either  "up"  or 
"  down,"  to  indicate  to  all  drivers  of  vehicles  that  they 
must  pass  only  in  the  direction  indicated.  The  present 
Prado  pretty  nearly  marks  the  site  of  the  old  city  walls, 
and  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  in  the  com- 
mercial portion  of  the  city,  there  is  but  one  practical 
route  for  street-car  operation,  although  many  American 
promoters  have  had,  during  the  past  few  years,  schemes 
for  building  intramural  lines.  As  the  city  has  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  previous  walls,  the  streets  have 
gradually  been  made  wider,  until,  in  the  newer  portions, 
they  have  the  width  of  streets  usual  in  the  United 
States.     The  streets  in  the  older  extramural  district  are 
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about  twenty-two  feet  wide,  of  which  the  sidewalks  may 
be  as  much  as  seven  and  one-half  feet,  although  in  many 
places  the  width  of  the  sidewalk  is  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches.  There  are  no  sidewalks  at  all  in  many  of  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  intramural  portion,  or  even  in  some 
of  the  older  extramural  portion.  In  the  newer  part  of 
the  city  the  width  of  the  streets  averages  thirty-three 
feet,  about  ten  feet  of  which  is  given  up  to  the  side- 
walks. While  the  broader  avenues  of  the  city  are  well 
paved,  or  macadamized,  probably  fully  one-half  of  the 
entire  street  mileage  is  entirely  without  improvement, 
and  is,  consequently,  almost  impassable  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  narrow  streets  in  the  older  portion  of  the 
city  are  generally  paved  with  stone  blocks,  but  these  are 
usually  either  too  large  or  too  small,  and  rest  on  an  ex- 
ceedingly poor  foundation.  Generally,  all  of  the  streets 
are  far  from  clean,  yet  some  improvement  may  be  ex- 
pected in  this  respect,  following  the  laying  down  of  a 
more  easily  cleaned  pavement.  Before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  recent  war  with  the  United  States,  a  lead- 
ing American  contractor,  Mr.  Michael  Dady,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  munici- 
pality of  Havana  to  construct  a  sewerage  system,  and 
to  do  extensive  paving.  Outside  of  that  part  of  this 
work  completed  by  Mr.  Dady,  Havana  has  but  few  sew- 
ers, which  were  built  at  infrequent  intervals  since  1880, 
and  do  not  conform  to  any  general  plan  of  drainage. 

These  have  been  generally  ineffective  for  the  purpose 
designed,  as  they  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  cleaned,  and 
are  generally  obstructed  with  sediment  from  the  surface 
°*  the  streets.  From  the  odors  which  they  exhale,  it 
seems  as  if  they  must  breed  disease.  Practically  all  the 
damage  of  the  city  flows  on  the  surface  of  the  streets 
jnto  the  harbor.     Underneath  most  of  the  city  of  Havana 

les  solid  rock,  frequently  not  more  than  one  or  two  feet 
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below  the  surface.  This  is  of  such  an  absorbent  charac- 
ter that,  in  all  the  northern,  and  over  the  greater  portion 
of  the  rest  of  the  city,  water  percolates  through  it  almost 
as  readily  as  it  would  through  sand.  In  the  southern 
portion  of  the  city  the  rock  is  less  porous.  Overlying 
the  rock  is  either  red,  yellow,  or  black  soil,  all  of  which 
in  the  wet  season  are  transformed  into  as  sticky  and  dis- 
agreeable mud  as  can  be  conceived.  About  one-tenth 
of  the  city's  population  live  on  made  land — formerly  man- 
grove swamps  filled  in  with  garbage.  The  poor  sanitary 
condition  of  this  locality  is  not  open  to  question,  for  it 
is  the  natural  home  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever.  The 
whole  city  is  very  low-lying,  the  highest  point  of  the 
city  proper  being  at  the  junction  of  Belascoain,  Reina, 
and  Tacon  districts,  the  elevation  of  which  is  about  sev- 
enty feet  above  tide  water. 

When  the  wind  blows  hard  from  the  north,  creating 
high  tides  in  the  harbor,  many  of  the  lower  floors  in 
certain  portions  of  the  city  are  inundated.  The  highest 
point  closely  adjacent  to  Havana  is  in  the  suburb  of 
Jesus  del  Monte,  220  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  present  water  supply  of  Havana  is  excellent,  be- 
ing derived  from  the  pure  and  extensive  springs  of  Vento, 
about  nine  miles  distant  from  the  city.  The  present  aque- 
duct, completed  in  1893  or  1894,  was  begun  in  1861,  and 
is  known  as  El  Canal  de  Albear.  At  the  source  of  sup- 
ply there  is  a  large  stone  basin,  into  which  the  springs, 
or,  more  properly,  subterranean  streams,  bubble.  At  one 
side  is  a  magnificent  gate-house.  From  this  runs  the  aque- 
duct, which  is  an  egg-shaped  brick  tunnel,  generally  un- 
derground, but  marked  at  frequent  intervals  along  its  route 
by  turrets  of  brick  and  stone.  The  present  water  supp'} 
enters  the  city  through  the  suburb  of  Cerro,  which  for- 
merly had  few,  if  any,  connections  with  it ;  the  popu  a^ 
tion  of  this  suburb  purchasing  their  water  from  the  street 
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carriers.  There  is  an  old  aqueduct  also  running  into  the 
city,  built  as  early  as  1597,  known  as  the  Zanja.  The 
source  of  this  water  supply  was,  or  is,  the  Almendares 
River,  only  about  two  miles  away,  the  water  of  which 
was  unquestionably  impure.  There  are  but  few  wells 
and  cisterns  in  the  city,  and  to-day  nearly  all  of  the 
water  used  is  pure.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the 
water-works  enterprise  is  a  municipal  affair. 

There  are  fine  gas-works,  owned  by  a  Spanish- 
American  company,  located  at  the  southeastern  side  of 
the  harbor.  The  capital  of  this  company  is  principally 
American,  and  its  chief  office  is  in  New  York  City.  On 
the  site  of  its  old  plant,  adjacent  to  the  harbor  front,  in 
the  city  proper,  is  located  an  extensive  electric  lighting 
station,  owned  by  the  same  company.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  company  is  progressive  and  alive  to  its 
future  possibilities. 

A  Spanish  corporation  controls  all  of  the  street 
railway  lines,  operating  under  municipal  concessions 
granted  by  the  home  government  at  Madrid.  It  has 
three  horse  railway  lines,  known  respectively  as  the 
Principe,  the  Cerro,  and  the  Jesus  del  Monte,  each  of 
which  terminates  in  the  suburb  indicated  by  its  title, 
and  all  of  which  run  over  the  same  track — practically  a 
loop  about  two  miles  in  length — within  the  city.  The 
same  company  also  owns  a  steam-dummy  line,  whose 
°nly  terminus  is  on  the  sea  front,  near  the  Punta, 
and  which  extends  along  the  outer  water  front,  closely 
skirting  it  through  the  beautiful  and  fashionable  suburb 
of  the  Vedado,  and  terminating  at  the  Chorrera,  or' 
mouth  of  the  Almendares  River.  The  river  should 
oe  bridged,  and  this  line  permanently  extended  to  La 
'aya  de  Marianao.  It  is  said  that  this  has  recently 
Jeen  done  by  the  military  authorities  across  a  pontoon 
ndge,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  sand  with  which 
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to  construct  defensive  works.  In  the  past,  the  street 
railway  company  was  strong  financially,  its  stock  sell- 
ing as  high  as  no,  but  since  the  depression  caused  by 
the  insurrection  it  is  understood  to  have  shrunk  to  about 
one-half  that  sum.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  company 
in  the  past  have  been  approximately  $500,000  per  annum. 
The  total  mileage  of  tracks  which  it  controls  is  less  than 
twenty-seven,  or  about  one-fifth  of  that  which  would 
exist  in  an  American  city  of  the  same  size,  and  which 
does  exist  in  certain  of  our  cities  of  not  over  150,000 
people.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  exist- 
ing lines  should  be  extended,  and  that  the  service,  which 
is  of  the  most  uncertain  and  infrequent  character,  should 
be  improved.  Probably  no  phase  of  public  improve- 
ment in  Havana  has  been  so  frequently  and  conspicu- 
ously brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American  invest- 
ing public  as  has  this  particular  company,  for  during 
the  last  three  years  not  less  than  twenty  different  pro- 
moters have  attempted  to  float  schemes  in  connection 
with  it  in  New  York,  either  involving  new  franchises  or 
extensions  of  the  old  one.  It  is  said  that  at  the  present 
moment  a  powerful  English  syndicate  has  an  option  on 
the  property.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
equip  this  system  electrically,  which  is  sadly  needed,  but 
as  the  authorities  would  not  permit  the  erection  of  poles 
and  wires,  and  as  the  underlying  rock  and  poor  drainage 
make  the  construction  of  a  conduit  system  practically  im- 
possible, nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  While 
the  company  owns  valuable  real  estate,  its  roadbed  and 
rolling  stock  are  in  such  poor  condition  that  it  possesses 
little  tangible  value.  In  opposition  to  the  street  railway 
there  is  an  extensive  'bus  system,  operating  its  vehicles 
over  the  same  routes,  and  in  certain  other  directions, 
reaching  points  beyond  the  termini  of  the  railway  lines. 
While  the  amount  of  its  receipts  is  not  obtainable,  it  *s 
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said  that  its  annual  gross  income  is  about  three  times 
that  of  the  street  railway  company.  As  a  further 
means  of  transportation,  there  was  also  available  a  very 
large  number  of  cheap  cabs,  said  to  aggregate  over 
6,000  ;  these,  however,  have  been  reduced  to  one-twelfth 
their  former  number  by  the  privations  of  war.  The 
rates  of  fare  within  the  city  limits  proper  are,  however, 
only  about  twenty  cents  American  money,  and  every  one 
liberally  patronizes  them.  They  are  even  used  by  the 
washerwomen  and  ordinary  laborers. 

Havana  has  a  good  local  telephone  system  extend- 
ing through  the  suburbs.  This  is  controlled  by  the 
Government,  but  leased  at  present  to  a  Spanish  com- 
pany, called  the  Red  Telefonica  de  la  Habana.  It 
operates  lines  to  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles  from  the 
exchange,  and  has  1,500  subscribers. 

There  is  a  large,  but  rather  unclean,  public  market, 
with  the  usual  surroundings  of  small  stores  and  small 
individual  stands  and  markets,  at  which  everything  is 
sold  in  the  line  of  personal  or  household  necessaries. 
The  fish  market,  situated  upon  the  harbor  front,  and 
built  by  the  celebrated  Captain-General  Tacon,  is  one 
of  the  notable  features  of  the  city.  The  greatest  care 
is  taken  by  the  authorities  to  see  that  everything  sold 
there  is  exceedingly  fresh.  All  fish  must  be  alive  when 
sold.  The  abbatoir,  where  all  animals  for  public  con- 
sumption are  slaughtered,  is  situated  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  A  new  and  greatly  improved  abbatoir  has  , 
been  erected  of  late  years  near  the  old  one. 

Contrasted  with  the  large  number  of  churches  is  the 
extensive  and  popular  bull  ring,  where  the  performances 
are  always  supervised  by  the  Captain-General  or  his 
representative,  and  where  also  each  distinguished  official 
and  his  family  have  their  private  box  as  they  would  at 
the  opera. 
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Of  the  same  character,  though  not  so  elaborate,  is 
the  famous  cockpit,  which  is  more  liberally  attended  every 
Sunday  morning  than  is  any  church  in  the  city. 

Lying  on  the  ridge  to  the  southwest  of  the  city  is 
the  principal  cemetery,  that  of  Colon ;  bounding  which, 
separated  only  by  its  walls,  are  similar  cemeteries  for 
those  whose  bodies  cannot  lie  in  consecrated  ground. 
In  the  principal  portion  of  this  cemetery  are  handsome 
monuments,  some  of  which  have  cost  large  sums  to  erect. 
Stretching  well  out  toward  this  cemetery  from  the  heart 
of  the  city  is  the  famous  Paseo  de  Tacon,  a  wide  and 
magnificent  street,  having  two  lines  of  roadway,  parked 
in  the  centre,  each  containing  a  row  of  trees,  commenc- 
ing at  the  fine  botanical  gardens  and  continuing  to  Belas- 
coain,  where  it  joins  the  fine  avenue  de  la  Reina,  extend- 
ing to  the  Campo  de  Marte.  This  wide  and  elegant 
street  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  narrow  commercial 
streets  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  city,  which  are  practi- 
cally roofed  in  with  awnings  of  striking  color  and  equally 
gaudy  signs  from  the  abutting  business  houses. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Havana  is  the  Vedado,  fronting 
on  the  open  sea  to  the  northward,  and  separated  from 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  city  by  a  high  range  of 
hills,  crowned  with  the  formidable  and  impressive  Cas- 
tillo del  Principe.  Most  of  the  residences  in  the  Vedado 
have  ample  grounds  around  them  filled  with  a  luxuriant 
tropical  growth,  which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  city. 

Cerro  lies  southward  from  the  range  of  hills  alluded 
to,  and  is  at  present  largely  populated  by  the  poorer 
classes,  though  once  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  cit). 
Next  this,  to  the  east,  is  Jesus  del  Monte,  a  suburb 
occupied  principally  by  the  middle  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. There  is  low  ground  between  both  of  the  las  - 
named  suburbs   and  the  city  proper.     On  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  harbor  is  the  independent  town  of  Regla, 
described  under  its  own  title.  About  two  miles  eastward 
from  this  place  is  the  important  city  of  Guanabacoa,  also 
described  under  its  title  ;  while  northward,  as  already 
mentioned,  opposite  the  city  is  the  village  of  Casa  Blanca, 
the  population  of  which  consists  chiefly  of  seafaring 
people  and  those  employed  about  the  docks.  The  beauti- 
ful suburban  village  of  Marianao,  elsewhere  described  as 
an  independent  town,  lies  six  miles  southwest  of  Havana, 
and  near  it  is  the  bathing  resort  of  La  Playa  de  Marianao. 
Puentes  Grandes  is  a  nearby  suburb  on  the  Almedares 
River,  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  railroad  to 
Marianao  passes  through  this  place,  as  does  the  calzada 
to  the  south.  Chorrera  is  an  unimportant  settlement  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Vedado  district.  La  Cienaga  is 
another  nearby  suburb,  about  four  miles  distant  from 
the  city  proper,  the  literal  interpretation  of  its  title  being 
"Swamp,"  and  the  immediate  surroundings  are  such  as 
its  name  implies,  although  there  are  hills  about  it.  It  is 
somewhat  of  a  railroad  town,  being  at  the  intersection  of 
two  or  three  lines,  where  there  are  workshops  and  railroad 
round-houses,  the  village  itself  being  located  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Cerro  terminus  of  the  Havana  street  rail- 
way system.  Tulipan  is  an  insignificant  residence  suburb, 
really  part  of  the  Cerro.  It  is  clean  and  healthy,  and  has 
a  plaza  surrounded  by  attractive  houses,  mostly  of  wood. 

The  majority  of  the  outlying  country  roads  about 
Havana  are  good,  most  of  them  being  calzadas,  while  the 
Clty  is  naturally  the  objective  point  of  all  the  long-dis- 
tance calzadas  throughout  the  richly  cultivated  central 
Portion  of  the  island. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  general  calzada  sys- 
tem is  also  true  of  the  general  railroad  system.  Within 
Havana  proper  there  are  at  present  but  two  railroad 
stations  :  that  of  the  Western  system,  called   Cristina ; 
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the  other,  that  of  the  suburban  line,  Marianao,  termed 
Concha.  There  was  formerly  a  station  for  the  Havana 
road  close  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  near  the  plaza,  but 
this  has  been  abandoned,  and  its  terminus  is  now  at 
Pueblo  Nuevo  in  the  suburbs.  As  has  elsewhere  been 
stated,  there  are  two  railroad  stations  at  Regla,  across 
the  bay  ;  one  for  the  local  line  to  Guanabacoa,  and  the 
other  for  the  through  line  to  Matanzas  and  the  east. 

WATER   SUPPLY   OF    HAVANA 

So  many  erroneous  statements  have  been  made  in 
print  concerning  the  water  supply  of  Havana,  even  in 
recent  official  Government  publications,  that  it  seems 
well  to  treat  this  subject  fully,  not  only  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  this  city  has  one  of  the  best  and  purest 
sources  of  supply  in  the  world,  but  also  to  show  what  it 
is  possible  to  do  in  this  way  elsewhere  in  Cuba ;  and  in- 
cidentally thereto,  give  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
be  interested  some  idea  as  to  past  methods,  prices,  and 
costs  of  contract  work  on  the  island,  which  will,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  afford  guidance  for  the  future  on  similar 
work.  To  this  end,  quotations  are  made  by  permission 
from  a  very  able  paper  read  before  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  September  16,  1896,  by  E.  Sherman 
Gould,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  chief  engineer  of  the  Ameri- 
can contractors  who  completed  the  undertaking  : 

"  The  first  attempt  to  supply  the  city  of  Havana  with  water  was 
made  in  1835,  by  the  construction  of  the  Aqueducto  Fernando  S^ptimo, 
which  introduced  the  water  of  the  Almendares  River  for  public  use. 
The  supply  was  very  inadequate.  The  water  was  diverted  at  a  point 
about  4^  miles  from  the  city,  and  after  passing  through  a  rude  and 
defective  filter,  was  brought  into  the  city  in  an  18-inch  cast-iron  pipe- 
This  supply  amounted  only  to  about  1,333,000  gallons  per  24  hours, 
and  was  liable  to  become  very  turbid  from  surface  wash,  the  clarifying 
effect  of  the  rude  filtration  being  of  slight  account. 

"  In  order  to  obtain  a  better  and  more  abundant  supply,  it  was 
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decided  to  collect  in  a  suitable  basin  a  large  number  of  springs  which 
were  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vento,  situated  upon  the  River 
Almendares,  about  ten  miles  from  Havana.     .     .     . 

"This  new  project  was  inaugurated  November  28,  1858.  The 
two  following  years  were  spent  in  surveys,  examinations,  collecting 
materials,  and  other  necessary  preliminaries. 

"  The  springs,  some  400  in  number,  giving  a  calculated  yield 
of  about  40,000,000  gallons  per  24  hours,  were  collected  in  a  large 
masonry-lined  basin,  with  suitable  overflows  and  sluices.  These  springs 
are  situated  near  the  river,  on  the  farther  bank  from  the  city,  and  a 
high  retaining  wall,  forming  one  side  of  the  basin,  prevents  the 
entrance  of  the  water  of  the  river  when  it  is  swelled  by  freshets.  A 
tunnel  was  constructed  under  the  river,  in  which  two  lines  of  cast-iron 
pipe  1  metre  in  diameter  were  laid.  These  pipes  connect  with  a 
masonry  aqueduct  about  six  miles  long,  leading  to  the  distributing 
reservoir  at  Palatino.  This  aqueduct  is  oval  in  section,  about  8  feet 
high  and  6.5  feet  in  maximum  width,  with  a  total  sectional  area  of 
4i7A  square  feet  and  an  area  below  the  spring  line  of  the  arch  24^ 
square  feet.  The  slope  is  ^^  and  the  estimated  velocity,  when 
running  to  the  level  of  the  spring  line,  2.43  feet  per  second,  delivering 
59  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  about  38,000,000  gallons  per  24  hours. 

"  The  first  stone  in  the  main  wall  of  the  collecting  basin  was  laid 
June  26,  1861.  The  first  stone  of  the  tunnel  was  laid  in  May,  1865. 
The  water  first  ran  through  the  pipes  laid  in  the  tunnel  March  1, 
^72.  ...  As  it  would  evidently  have  been  unwise  to  delay  the 
delivery  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  water  until  the  completion  of  the 
work,  it  was  determined  to  connect  that  portion  of  the  aqueduct 
already  built  with  the  old  distribution.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1872, 
the  aqueduct  was  connected  with  the  filter  beds  already  mentioned, 
and  a  partial  supply  of  water,  of  improved  quality,  was  thus  obtained. 

"The  total  actual  cost  of  the  works  executed  up  to  October, 
1887,  according  to  official  statements,  was  under  $3,500,000.  These 
works  included  the  receiving  basin,  tunnel,  and  aqueduct.  Of  the 
thirty  years  which  intervened  between  the  commencement  of  the  work 
,n  ^59  and  its  resumption  in  1889,  about  to  be  described,  there  were 
only  ten  in  which  actual  work  was  done,  owing  to  want  of  funds  and 
Political  disturbances. 

"  The  new  works  were  inaugurated  January  31,  1890.  The 
author,  after  a  preliminary  visit  to  Havana  to  report  upon  the  project, 
Was  enpged  by  Messrs.  Runkle,  Smith  &  Co.  as  their  engineer  for  the 
execution  of  this  contract.  He  reached  Havana  in  February,  1890, 
and  preparations  were  at  once  commenced  for  work. 
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"  The  contract  for  the  entire  work,  including  furnishing  and  lay- 
ing the  pipe,  and  building  the  reservoir,  was  taken  at  the  engineer's 
estimate.  The  system  of  estimating  public  works  in  Cuba  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  The  plans  having  been  prepared,  an  estimate  is  made  of 
the  exact  quantities  of  each  class  of  work  required,  down  to  the 
minutest  detail.  The  plans,  quantities,  and  estimates,  accompanied 
with  a  report,  are  then  forwarded  to  the  home  government,  in  Spain, 
and  if  approved  are  forwarded  back  and  can  be  acted  upon.  After 
such  approval,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  have  any  changes  made,  any- 
thing radical  involving  first  acceptation  by  the  proper  authorities  in 
Cuba  and  then  submission  to  the  home  authorities,  and  a  royal  order 
for  the  change.  A  feature  which  is  frequently  embarrassing  is  that 
the  quantities  of  work  must  stand  by  themselves.  If,  in  the  execution 
of  the  work,  the  quantity,  and  consequently  the  cost,  of  one  class 
should  fall  short  of  that  estimated,  the  surplus  would  not  be  available 
for  making  up  the  deficit  in  any  other  class  which  might  overrun  the 
estimate.  Hence,  the  anomalous  circumstance  might  occur,  of  being 
obliged  to  ask  for  a  new  appropriation  for  extra  work,  while  there  was 
still  an  unexpended  and  unexpendable  balance  on  hand.  The  full  set 
of  documents  of  such  a  project  comprise  pianos,  mediciones,  presu- 
puesto,  and  memoria.  The  pianos  are  the  general  drawings,  illustrat- 
ing the  entire  project,  but  only  in  a  general  way  ;  the  mediciones,  or 
measurements  and  quantities,  must  be  given,  if  expressible  in  cubic 
measurements,  by  the  number  of  similar  pieces  of  work,  with  their 
common  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  which  factors,  multiplied  to- 
gether, give  the  total  cubication.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  how 
inconvenient  this  rule  is  when  dealing  with  pieces  of  masonry  of 
irregular  shape.  In  such  cases  the  actual  cubature  must  be  first  calcu- 
lated, and  then  the  amount  divided  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  express- 
ible under  the  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

"  There  is  another  singular  rule  regarding  the  execution  of  public 
works  in  Cuba,  which  it  is  believed  holds  good  in  Spain  also,  which 
is,  that  implicit  conformity  to  all  plans  and  instructions  given  by  the 
chief  engineer  does  not  relieve  the  contractor  from  the  responsibility 
of  failure,  should  it  ensue,  unless,  before  commencing  the  work,  he  file 
a  written  protest.  In  other  words,  his  acceptance  of  a  contract  after 
examination  of  the  plans  and  documents  is  held  to  be  an  approval  of 
the  design,  which  then  virtually  becomes  his  own,  and  for  the  success 
of  which  he,  and  not  the  engineer,  is  responsible.  The  want  of  reason- 
able foundation  for  this  extraordinary  regulation  made  it  impossible 
for  the  author  to  believe  in  its  existence  until  it  was  affirmed  to  him 
by  unimpeachable  authority. 
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"  The  work  to  be  done  under  the  contract  contemplated,  besides 
the  furnishing  and  laying  of  the  pipe,  the  building  of  the  distributing 
reservoir  already  mentioned.  This  reservoir  is  about  four  miles  from 
the  city.  It  is  almost  wholly  in  excavation  and  consists  of  two  com- 
partments, or  tanks,  each  containing  about  8,000,000  gallons.  The 
bottom  is  covered  with  a  concrete  floor  and  the  sides  are  formed  of 
rubble  masonry  retaining  walls.  From  outside  to  outside  of  foundations 
of  both  tanks,  the  area  covered  is  245  by  500  feet  or  about  2.8  acres. 
The  elevation  of  the  bottom  above  city  datum  (which  is  understood  to 
be  mean  low  water)  is  95.57  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  lip  of  the 
overflows  is  114.83  feet.  The  height  of  the  retaining  walls,  from  the 
level  of  the  concrete  floor  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  is  20.5  feet.  The  top 
thickness  of  the  wall  is  2.79  feet ;  its  bottom  thickness,  not  counting  a 
small  offset,  is  6.73  feet.  The  face  has  a  batter  of  1  in  10,  and  the  back 
is  built  in  offsets.     The  area  of  the  cross  section  is  97.20  square  feet. 

"Water  is  admitted  to  this  reservoir  through  an  influent  gate 
chamber.  It  may  be  admitted  into  either  side  of  the  reservoir,  or 
both  sides  at  once  ;  or  it  may  be  shut  off  from  either  or  both,  and  run 
through  a  masonry  culvert  directly  into  the  effluent  gate  chamber. 
The  water  may  be  also  entirely  shut  off  from  the  reservoir  and  gate 
chamber  and  turned  into  a  waste  culvert  passing  around  the  reservoir. 
Each  side  of  the  reservoir  has  an  overflow,  discharging  into  the  cul- 
vert, and  there  is  another  overflow  in  the  aqueduct  just  before  enter- 
ing into  the  influent  gate  chamber.  All  the  above  operations  are 
effected  by  sluice  gates. 

"  The  effluent  gate  chamber  contains  a  number  of  openings  con- 
trolled by  sluice  gates,  of  which  there  are  twelve  in  all  used  at  the 
reservoir.  From  these  openings  the  water  enters  a  collecting  pipe  42 
inches  in  diameter,  running  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  reservoir.  Out 
of  this  pipe  run  the  various  other  pipes  destined  for  the  distribution  of 
the  water  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  These  pipes,  as  well  as  the 
collector,  are  governed  by  valves.     .     .     . 

"  The  amount  of  money  called  for  by  the  estimates  was  furnished 
by  the  Spanish  Bank  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  was  paid  to  the  con- 
tractors in  monthly  installments  as  the  work  progressed,  the  estimate 
being  signed  by  the  engineer  director  of  the  works,  and  the  engineer 
inspector  appointed  by  the  bank.     .     .     . 

"  The  excavation  for  the  reservoir  was  immediately  commenced 

Under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hector  Simonetti.     Disappointments  occurred 

a    the  start  from  not  getting  the  amount  of  Decauville  plant  of  track 

.    cars  which  had  been  ordered,  but  work  was  nevertheless  started 

Wlth  a11  the  means  at  command.     .     .    . 
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"  Early  in  May,  1890,  the  author  returned  to  the  United  States 
to  collect  plant,  engage  a  force  of  American  masons,  and  prepare  for 
an  active  prosecution  of  the  work  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  should 
be  past.  ...  A  gang  of  masons  was  made  up  in  New  York, 
and  Mr.  A.  G.  Midford  was  engaged  as  superintendent  of  the  works. 
Four  pipe  calkers  were  also  engaged,  who  soon  trained  a  gang  of 
Cuban  calkers  to  do  good  work.     .     .     . 

"  The  author  reached  Havana  with  his  assistants  early  in  Octo- 
ber, 1890.  Work  had  been  continued  in  excavating  for  the  reservoir 
and  pipe  line  .  .  .  until  July  31st,  when  the  rains  made  it  expe- 
dient to  suspend  the  work. 

"  Many  delays  occurred  at  the  start  incident  to  the  commenc- 
ing of  such  a  large  and  complicated  undertaking  in  a  foreign  country 
and  under  foreign  direction,  so  that,  although  the  masons  were  imme- 
diately set  to  work  preparing  stone  and  doing  whatever  building  they 
could  be  put  at  along  the  line,  it  was  not  until  November  that  laying 
concrete  and  masonry  commenced  at  the  Palatino  reservoir.    .    .    . 

"  The  concrete  bottom  is  one  foot  thick,  and  was  laid  in  two 
courses  of  about  6  inches  each.  This  was  covered  later  with  a  finish- 
ing course  laid  with  a  slight  slope  toward  the  discharge  pipes  which 
served  to  empty  the  reservoirs.  The  main  course,  one  foot  thick,  was 
continuous  over  the  entire  area.  It  extended  beyond  the  back  of  the 
retaining  walls  a  short  distance,  so  as  to  give  a  good  footing  for  them, 
and  was  put  in,  generally,  about  one  foot  thicker  under  these  walls  as 
an  additional  foundation  for  them.  This  formed  a  large  volume  of 
concrete,  in  all  about  5,500  cubic  yards,  to  be  spread  in  so  thin  a  sheet 
over  so  large  an  area.  Great  care  was  necessary  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  its  reception.  The  specified  thickness  was  obligatory,  and 
on  the  other  hand  no  extra  thickness  would  be  paid  for.  The  ground 
had  therefore  to  be  dressed  to  as  nearly  a  perfect  level  as  possible  at 
the  exact  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  concrete. 

"  The  stone  mostly  used  for  this  concrete  was  in  every  respect 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  an  exceedingly  hard,  crystal- 
line limestone,  breaking  readily  in  a  crusher  with  a  sharp  conchoida 
fracture.  The  sand  used  for  all  the  work  was  calcareous,  there  being 
no  siliceous  sand  procurable.  It  was  sharp,  very  clean,  and  gave 
excellent  results.  .  .  .  The  keeping  of  the  concrete  thoroughly 
wet  for  long  periods  of  time  after  being  placed  was  inflexibly  insiste 
upon.  This  precaution  was  doubly  necessary  in  such  a  climate  as  t  a 
of  Cuba,  and  was  enforced  for  all  classes  of  masonry.     ... 

"  In  executing  the  masonry  work  great  difficulty  was  experience 
in  getting  sufficiently  large  stones  for  rapid  work  in  the  rubble  ma 
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onry.  The  quarries  were  badly  worked  by  the  parties  furnishing  the 
material,  who  were  without  proper  appliances  for  the  purpose.  All 
the  stone  used  in  the  rubble  and  cut  stone  work  might  probably  be 
classed  as  coral  limestone  and  limestone  conglomerate,  a  good  quarry 
of  this  latter  being  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  work.  The 
material  for  cut  stone  could  be  obtained  in  almost  any  size  desired. 
It  was  a  peculiar  class  of  the  above  mentioned  coralline,  very  soft  and 
easily  cut  by  stone  axes  into  any  required  shape.  It  was  quarried  by 
chopping  channels  with  axes,  and  then  wedging  the  blocks  out.  It 
was  easily  worked,  but  was  naturally  an  inferior  material  as  regards 
durability. 

"  The  inside  faces  of  the  reservoir  walls  were  plastered  with  one 
part  cement,  one  part  sand,  and  one  part  lime.  The  author  objected 
to  the  use  of  lime,  but  as  this  was  a  mixture  ordered  by  the  director,  it 
was,  of  course,  put  in.  It  stood  well,  however,  and  so  far  as  the  author 
knows  is  still  standing.  The  floor  of  the  reservoir  was  finished  with 
a  plastering  of  one  part  of  cement  and  two  of  sand.     .     .     . 

"  The  rain  caused  great  delays.  The  author  had  been  led  to 
believe,  both  by  common  report  and  his  own  experience  on  previous 
visits,  that  the  winter  months  would  be  quite  free  from  rainfall,  and 
so,  in  general,  it  is  believed  they  are  ;  but  during  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing year,  copious  rains  fell  at  intervals  through  the  winter  months  and 
between  the  legitimate  rainy  seasons.  On  the  other  hand,  in  June, 
1891,  dry  weather  occurred  where  rain  had  been  anticipated  and  pro- 
vided for  by  putting  on  extra  gangs,  at  a  heavy  expense,  to  complete 
the  concreting  of  the  floor  before  June  1st.  As  it  proved,  this  extra 
expense  might  have  been  spared,  but  this  was  only  by  a  chance,  which 
could  not  have  been  counted  on.     .     .     . 

"  Late  in  August,  1891,  the  work  was  suspended  for  the  season, 
the  concrete  flooring  being  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  finishi- 
ng course,  and  the  retaining  walls  on  ail  sides  finished  with  the 
exception  of  a  gap  left  for  drainage  and  some  intervals  left  for  subse- 
quent construction. 

"  Work  was  resumed  early  in  November  of  the  same  year,  and 
carried  on  vigorously,  although  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rain  both  in 
this  and  the  following  month.  It  was  now  determined  to  dispense 
Wlth  all  help  brought  from  the  United  States,  and  from  the  suspension 
the  work  in  August  to  its  completion,  only  local  help  was  employed, 
w,th  the  exception  of  a  few  Italian-American  masons,  who  had  drifted 
down  on  their  own  responsibility.     .     .     . 

"  After  the  resumption  of  the  work,  the  centre  wall  was  built,  as 
el*  as  the  influent  and  effluent  gate  chambers.     This  last  was  an 
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extensive  and  imposing  structure.  It  comprised  much  cut  stone 
work.     .     .     . 

"  Early  in  November,  1892,  rather  less  than  two  years  from  lay- 
ing the  first  stone,  the  work  was  practically  completed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  exterior  work,  and  both  tanks  were  filled  with  water, 
experimentally.  Everything  proved  to  be  all  right.  In  January,  1893, 
the  principal  part  of  the  piping  of  the  city  having  been  completed,  the 
reservoir  and  pipes  were  filled,  preparatory  to  the  official  inauguration 
of  the  works.  This  took  place  January  23d  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Captain-General  and  the  Bishop  of  Havana.     .     .     . 

"  The  final  estimate  for  the  Palatino  Reservoir  is  as  follows,  the 
quantities  being  reduced  to  English  measures  and  the  prices  paid  to 
American  currency  : 

Excavation    89,474  cu.  yds,,  at  $0.70  =  $62,631.80 

Embankment 126,983            "             .49  =  62,221.67 

Terracing 3°>796             "             -42  =  12,934.32 

Concrete 8,860            "          15.22=  134,849*2° 

Rubble,  1st  class 10,576            "          12.78  =  135,161.28 

"       2d      "     272            "          10.88  =  2,959.36 

"       3d      "     946            "           7.57=  7,161.22 

"       arches 96            "          13.00  =  1,248.00 

Cut  stone,  cornices 57.31        "         38.94  =  2,231.65 

"           bridge  stones 69.47        "         37.84  =  2,628.74 

"           patterns 1,186.66        "         33-72=  40,014.18 

"           plain 597.5o       "          29.52=  17*638.20 

"           two  beds 410            "         25.23=  10,3443° 

Brick 741             "          17.09=  12,663.69 

Dry  stone 296             "            5.26  =  i,55696 

Plastering,  1st  class 5,448   sq.  yds.,  at    1.5 1  =  8,226.48 

2d      "    19,540            "              .92=  i7,976-8° 

Paving,  concrete 1,424            "           2.29  =  3,260.96 

"       brick 690            "            1.15=  793-50 

Face  work  on  cornices 106            "           2.75  =  291.5° 

Gravelling  terrace 500            "             .69  =  34500 

Tile  drains,  1,305  running  feet,  at 67  =  87435 

Timber  grillage,  10,100  feet  B.  M.,  at 28.60  =  288-86 

Gates,  valves,  etc i3>832-4 

Iron  work,  stairs,  railings,  etc iM34- 

Miscellaneous i,9I7-27 

$566,486.5 l 
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"  The  quantities  and  prices,  in  English  measures  and  United 
States  currency,  of  the  pipe  system,  according  to  the  final  estimate, 
were  as  follows  : 

Cast-iron  straight  pipe,  7,930  tons,  at  $85.39 $677,142.70 

Lead,  320,682  pounds,  at  6  cents 19,240.92 

Hauling  7,930  tons,  at  $2.50 19,825.00 

Pipe  laying,  465,655  linear  ft.,  at  $1,022  (average  price).      475,899.41 
Gates,  valves,  hydrants,  and  various  specials,  88.19  miles, 

at  $1,272 112,177.68 

House  connections  and  services,  88.19  miles,  at  $760.10.        67,033.22 
Masonry,  earthwork,  pile  driving,  etc.,  on  42-inch  pipe 

line,  2.51  miles,  at  $60,025.50 150,664.00 

Unclassified 44,391.65 

$1,566,374.58 

"  The  manner  of  making  up  the  engineer's  estimate  for  this  class 
of  public  works,  according  to  Spanish  rule,  is  to  calculate  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  actual  cost  at  which  it  can  be  done,  and  then  add  19  per 
cent,  for  contractor's  profit.  In  the  above  statement,  the  19  per  cent. 
is  added  in  for  each  item  separately,  as  giving  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
actual  prices  paid. 

"The  length  and  weight  of  pipe,  and  the  weight  of  the  lead 
used  for  the  different  diameters,  ^vere  as  follows  : 

Diameters ',  Length,  Weight  (tons),  Lead, 

inches.  feet.  2,240  lbs.  pounds. 

42 i3,236  2>38o  88,950 

20 21,650  x,273  61,812 

12 26,858  797  47,76i 

8 34,7i2  590  3,o42 

4 338,431  2,7i5  H3,566 

3 30,768  vjS  5,56i 

Totals....       465,655  7,93o  320,692 

<4  Four  pipes  ran  out  from  the  collecting  pipe  in  the  effluent  gate 
chamber.  One  12-inch  pipe  was  for  the  supply  of  the  Cerro  district, 
adjacent  to  the  reservoir  ;  one  20-inch  for  that  of  the  Jesus  del  Monte 
district,  also  near  by  ;  another  of  20-inch  diameter  to  be  connected,  if 
necessary,  with  the  old  or  Fernando  S6ptimo  system,  and  the  main 
42-inch  pipe  for  the  general  supply  of  the  city.  This  last  pipe  ex- 
tended about  2%  miles,  crossing  two  valleys  on  masonry  arcades,  not 
deluded  in  the  estimate  for  the  reservoir,  to  an  elevated  point  in  the 
Clty,  whence  branches  were  run  through  the  various  streets. 
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<(  The  service  pipes  of  wrought  iron  rapidly  corroded  in  the  im- 
pure soil  in  which  they  were  laid,  and  were  the  cause  of  much  trouble 
and  expense  for  renewals.     . 

"  The  benefits  accruing  to  the  city  of  Havana  by  the  execution  of 
this  work  have  been  enormous.  An  abundant  supply  of  exceptionally 
pure  water  has  been  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  city,  including 
those  districts  which  previously  were  unprovided  with  any  water  ex- 
cept what  was  brought  in  pails  from  public  plugs.  It  is  true  that  as 
the  draught  upon  the  supply  increases,  the  pressure  diminishes  and 
inconvenience  has  been  already  experienced  from  this  cause.  This  in 
convenience  was  apprehended  and  pointed  out  by  the  author  when  the 
work  was  commenced,  and  a  diameter  of  48  inches  recommended  for 
the  13,236  feet  of  main  running  out  of  the  reservoir,  instead  of  the  40 
inches  originally  contemplated.  The  extra  cost  was  regarded,  how- 
ever, as  prohibitive,  and  a  diameter  of  42  inches  was  finally  settled 
upon.  The  48-inch  main  would  in  this  distance  have  given  over  15 
feet  additional  head  at  the  point  where  the  smaller  mains  branched 
off.  That  is,  the  calculated  piezometric  head  at  this  point  being  at 
elevation  83.6  feet  with  a  42-inch  main,  would  have  been  at  99  feet 
with  one  of  48  inches,  a  gain  of  about  18  per  cent.,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  have  been  of  immense  benefit. 

"  As  a  growing  interest  is  taken  in  work  in  Spanish-American 
countries,  some  general  reference  to^  this  class  of  enterprise  may  be 
looked  for  in  this  paper.  The  experience  and  observation  of  the 
author  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  lead  him  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

"First :  The  hope  of  reaping  extravagant  profits  from  such  un- 
dertakings must  not  be  entertained.  No  matter  how  favorable  the 
contract  or  concessions  may  be,  a  host  of  unforeseen  difficulties  are 
sure  to  arise  owing  to  many  causes,  the  partial  enumeration  of  which, 
even,  cannot  be  entered  into  here. 

"  Second:  The  work  must  be  carried  on  with  precisely  the  same 
economy,  energy,  and  attention  to  detail  which  would  be  considered 
essential  to  success  at  home. 

"  Third:  As  far  as  possible  local  help  and  materials  should  be 
•employed  and  methods  of  work  made  to  conform  to  local  usage. 

"  Fourth  :  No  such  enterprise  should  be  undertaken  unless  suf- 
ficient capital  has  been  secured  to  start  and  carry  on  the  work  rapid  > 
and  vigorously.  The  author  is  convinced  that  the  striking  success 
which,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  crowned  the  work  just  described,  was 
very  largely  due  to  the  sound  and  liberal  basis  upon  which  the  under- 
taking was  financed  by  its  promoters." 
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HAVANA   FIRE   DEPARTMENT 

There  are  two  fire  brigades  in  Havana :  the  "  Bom- 
beros  Municipales,"  and  the  "  Bomberos  del  Comercio." 
The  latter  is  supported  by  public  subscription,  and  the 
members  of  the  corps  give  their  services  entirely  with- 
out payment.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  well-known 
young  men  of  the  town,  and  great  pride  is  taken  in  the 
splendid  equipment  of  the  corps. 

The  "  Bomberos  Municipales  "  are  supported  by  the 
municipality,  and  the  corps  includes  a  large  number  of 
colored  men,  who  also  work  without  payment.  There 
are  about  150  telephonic  alarm  stations,  and  both  corps 
are  noted  for  their  efficiency  in  carrying  out  their  duties. 

FIRE    RISKS 

Below  is  the  fire  record  of  the  city  for  six  years  prior 
to  1891  : 

Fires.         Attempts.       F,alse      r\^oden 
r  alarms.       houses. 

1885 20  50  1  6 

1886 15  38  8  1 

l887 12  38  5  4 

1888 14  39  ••  5 

1889 7  21  2  1 

l89° 15  40  4  2 

Owing  to  the  character  of  the  construction  of  the 
buildings,  fires  are  rarely  serious  and  almost  as  rarely 
°ccur,  and  judging  from  the  secrecy  maintained  by  fire 
underwriters  concerning  all  of  their  affairs,  the  business 
must  be  a  profitable  one.  It  is  said  that  not  in  many 
>ears  has  the  total  of  losses  by  fire  been  over  $500,000 
jn  any  one  year ;  this  despite  the  fact  that  arson,  per- 
aps  next  to  murder,  is  the  favorite  course  followed  for 
Avenge. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS 

Vital  statistics  are  difficult  to  obtain,  but  the  follow- 
ing official  figures  for  1893  will  serve  to  illustrate  con- 
ditions in  this  respect  in  ordinary  times. 

The  death  rate  of  Havana  in  the  year  1893  was 
33  per  1,000.  The  total  number  of  deaths  amounted  to 
6,610  persons  of  the  following  nationalities  : 

Nationality,  Number  of  deaths. 

Cuban 4,095 

Spanish 1,773 

African 222 

Other  countries 5  20 

Total 6,610 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  total  number  of  deaths, 
1,312  persons  were  said  to  have  died  of  consumption. 

Yellow  fever  was  unusually  severe.  During  the  six 
summer  months,  26.8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mortality 
was  due  to  that  cause,  the  number  of  such  deaths  being 
645.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  among  the  British 
sailors  there  were  but  few  deaths,  although  many  of 
these  were  sent  to  the  hospital  with  the  disease,  most 
of  whom  fortunately  recovered. 

There  were  4,175  births  in  Havana  during  the  year. 
Of  the  3,423  white  children  born,  916  were  illegitimate. 

Comparing  the  general  mortality  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  births  there  is  a  net  loss  to  population  of  2,435- 

There  were  945  marriages  in  Havana  during  the  year. 

The  above  figures  refer  to  the  city  of  Havana  alone 
and  do  not  include  the  numerous  suburbs. 

THE  MANUFACTURE   OF  CIGARS 

There    are    120    first-class    cigar   manufactories  1 
Havana,  and  several  times  that   number  of  small  co 
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cerns.  Many  of  the  larger  factories  have  each  over 
400  employees,  and  while  a  few  women  are  employed 
in  washing  and  preparing  the  leaves,  all  cigar-makers 
are  able-bodied  men,  and  all  work  is  done  by  the  piece. 
In  good  times  an  expert  workman  can  easily  earn  five 
dollars  a  day. 

A  curious  custom  prevails  in  all  of  the  factories  in 
respect  to  employing  readers  ;  each  establishment  having 
at  least  one  of  these,  while  the  larger  concerns  each  have 
several.  These  men  read  aloud  almost  constantly  dur- 
ing the  working  hours  while  the  cigar-makers  deftly  ply 
their  fingers.  The  selections  are  generally  from  Spanish 
romances  and  similar  works,  which  are  sometimes  given 
with  dramatic  effect.  So  firmly  has  the  custom  become 
established  that  it  is  said  that  attempts  to  dispense  with 
it  have  always  caused  labor  troubles  or  a  material  de- 
crease in  the  output  of  the  manufacturer  who  ventured 
upon  its  suppression. 

The  comparative  retail  price  of  various  sized  Havana 
cigars  there  and  in  the  United  States  will  interest  the 
smoker  : 


At  Havana. 
sX  cents. 

10 
15 
30 


At  New  York. 
i2y2  cents. 

20 

35 

75         "     to  $1. 


All  of  the  first-class  Havana  factories  have  practi- 
cally the  same  prices  for  the  same  size  and  character  of 
goods,  and  on  cigars  of  the  same  name  or  grade  there  is 
supposed  to  be  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  tobacco  of 
wnich  they  are  made,  although  the  wrappers  for  those 
ot  the  larger  sizes  are  far  more  expensive. 

However,  as  in   this  country,  the  same  quality  of 
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tobacco  does  not  always  get  into  the  same  kind  of  cigar, 
this  difference  being  noticeable  between  the  crops  of 
various  years. 

THE    PRICE   OF    ICE 

While  there  are  three  ice  factories  in  the  city,  the 
price  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  has  been  from 
80  cents  to  $1.20  per  100  pounds,  and  refrigerators  are  not 
in  general  use.  Of  these,  it  is  said  that  most  of  them  are 
imported  from  the  United  States,  some  few  from  France, 
and  others  are  manufactured  locally.  The  preference 
seems  to  be  for  those  arranged  in  two  compartments  : 
one  for  cooling  water,  as  many  of  the  inhabitants,  while 
liking  cold  water,  object  to  drinking  it  when  it  contains 
ice  ;  the  other,  for  food. 

COMMERCIAL   PRACTICE   AND   CUSTOMS 

Goods  are  brought  to  Havana  from  the  United 
States  either  in  sailing  vessels  or  steamships.  After 
being  loaded  in  the  United  States,  they  are  not  sub- 
jected to  any  further  handling  until  they  reach  this  port. 

Unloading  and  Landing. — After  the  arrival,  entry, 
and  obtaining  of  custom-house  permits,  goods  are  dis- 
charged into  lighters,  if  the  vessel  anchors  out  in  the 
bay,  or  over  the  bow  down  an  inclined  plane  (wooden 
staging)  connecting  the  vessel  with  the  custom-house 
wharf.  On  the  wharf  the  goods  are  protected  from  the 
weather  by  tarpaulin  or  canvas  coverings.  The  same 
lighters  convey  sugar,  tobacco,  etc.,  from  the  warehouses 
to  the  vessels,  into  which  they  are  loaded  for  export. 
Coal  is  discharged  either  on  the  Casa  Blanca  and  Regla 
or  on  the  Havana  side  of  the  bay,  at  private  wharves 
convenient  for  distribution.  Lumber  is  either  unloaded 
from  the  vessel  in  the  bay  and  rafted  ashore  by  the  crew, 
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or  discharged  on  some  private  wharf  to  which  the  vessel 
is  hauled,  such  as  the  San  Jose  warehouse  wharves, 
from  whence  it  is  carted  away  to  the  several  lumber 
yards  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Warehousing. — The  custom  house  provides  stores 
or  warehouses  under  its  own  roof  for  fine  goods,  such  as 
dry  goods,  etc.,  where  they  are  safely  cared  for  until  ex- 
amined, appraised,  despatched,  and  delivered  to  the  order 
of  importers  on  their  satisfying  the  duties.  The  old  San 
Francisco  convent,  facing  on  the  plaza  of  the  same  name, 
which  now  serves  as  the  Havana  custom  house,  covers 
from  two  to  three  acres  of  ground.  If  goods  are  left 
here  by  the  importers  longer  than  the  given  time  for 
hauling  them  away  after  being  despatched,  storage  is 
charged  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  custom-house  wharf  is 
allotted  for  the  keeping,  till  despatched,  of  such  heavy 
and  bulky  merchandise  as  flour,  lard,  hams,  iron  manu- 
factures, and  hardware  unloaded  there  either  from  light- 
ers or  from  the  vessels.  The  wharf  is  a  very  substantial 
structure,  about  1,500  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide,  with  an 
iron  gabled  shed  about  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  twenty- 
two  feet  high  at  the  ridge,  running  midway  the  full 
length  of  the  wharf.  In  addition  to  the  private  ware- 
houses in  the  city,  there  are  others  on  both  sides  of  the 
bay  with  immense  capacity  for  the  storage  of  goods,  such 
as  the  Regla,  Hacendados,  and  San  Jose  stores.  Heavy 
goods  are  not  carried  into  the  custom-house  store,  but 
are  taken  charge  of  by  receiving  clerks,  with  laborers  at 
their  command,  who,  under  the  direction  and  inspection 
of  the  custom-house  officials,  arrange  them  in  lots  in  the 
order  of  invoice  entries  and  cover  them  over  with  tar- 
paulins. In  addition,  these  goods  are  faithfully  guarded 
by  private  night  watchmen,  as  well  as  by  customs  guards. 
Should  the  goods  be  on  the  wharf  in  a  hurricane  during 
August,  September,  and  October,  they  are  liable  to  be 
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damaged.  Proper  precautions  are,  however,  usually  taken 
by  the  importers  at  that  season  of  the  year  by  hauling 
them  off  to  the  store  or  warehouse  as  soon  as  they  are 
despatched  by  the  custom  house. 

Goods  for  the  Interior. — All  goods  are  forwarded 
to  the  interior  by  railroads  or  coasting  vessels,  and  re- 
ceive good  handling  and  usage  en  route.  From  the 
railways  in  the  interior,  and  from  the  wharves  at  the 
outports,  they  are  transferred  to  the  distributing  centres, 
generally  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen  or  mules.  Around 
Havana  pack  horses  and  porters  are  but  little  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Outside  Packages. — Packages  of  the  sizes  and  kinds 
adopted  by  universal  convenience  and  usage,  with  the 
covers  judged  by  the  trades  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation to  be  best,  are  such  as  are  accepted  here.  The 
merchants  and  tradesmen  of  Cuba,  being  among  the  most 
practical  and  intelligent  in  the  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries in  their  respective  branches,  are  not  over-fastidious, 
but  readily  accept  that  which,  by  universal  custom,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  best  for  the  purpose.  Accordingly, 
dry  goods  should  be  packed  in  wooden  cases  properly- 
lined  on  the  inside,  and  if  necessary  to  preserve  the  con- 
tents from  getting  wet,  they  should  also  be  covered  on 
the  outside  with  a  suitable  oiled  material.  The  most 
suitable  method  of  packing  breadstuffs  and  provisions 
for  the  Cuban  market  is  that  now  practised  by  the 
American  millers  and  packers.  Flour,  in  cotton  or  jute 
bags,  weighing  about  203  pounds  gross  ;  lard,  in  tierces 
of  about  450  pounds  gross,  and  in  tin  cans  of  about 
four,  eight,  and  eighteen  pounds,  with  package  ;  hams, 
in  tierces  weighing  from  350  to  400  pounds  gross  ;  bacon, 
(clear  bellies)  in  boxes  weighing  from  500  to  700  pounds 
gross  ;  beans  and  pease,  in  barrels  weighing  300  pounds 
gross  ;  and  maizena,   in   boxes   weighing   about  twen  } 
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pounds.  All  these  articles  reach  here  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  receive  good  handling  and  usage  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged  in  their  delivery  for  consumption.  One 
of  the  few  liquids  imported  into  Havana  from  the  United 
States  is  beer  in  barrels,  kegs,  and  cases,  the  latter  con- 
taining from  two  to  eight  dozen  bottles,  according  to 
mark.  Iron  manufactures  and  hardware  are  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  casks,  boxes,  crates,  bales, 
and  barrels,  according  to  instructions  from  the  importers, 
except  heavy  iron  pieces,  which  come  loose.  All  pack- 
ages should  be  sufficiently  protected  against  damage  by 
water ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  should  be 
absolutely  waterproof  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  sheds,  tarpaulins,  and  other  coverings. 

The  present  methods  of  packing  American  goods 
exported  to  this  port  give  great  dissatisfaction  ;  break- 
age and  damage  occurring  to  an  altogether  unjustifiable 
extent,  owing  to  the  fragile  boxes  used  and  the  very 
careless  packing  of  their  contents. 

STATISTICS  OF  EXPORTS 

The  consuls  of  every  nation,  at  Havana,  have  for 
years  constantly  complained  of  the  difficulty  which  they 
have  experienced  in  securing  definite  statistics,  harmoni- 
ously arranged,  upon  any  of  the  industries  of  the  island, 
as  their  reports  laboriously  testify.  What  has  been  im- 
possible for  the  official  commercial  representatives  of  the 
largest  nations  of  the  earth  to  accomplish  can  hardly  be 
expected  of  a  private  individual ;  therefore,  if  the  figures 
mimediately  following,  or  elsewhere  given  in  this  work, 
should  appear  to  be  disjointed  and  lacking  in  harmony 
°*  arrangement,  or  even  not  agreeing  as  to  amounts  on 
all  details,  it  is  trusted  the  foregoing  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  that  all  figures  quoted  are  the  official  ones  of 
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some  consulate,  and  have  been  so  certified  to  some  one 
of  the  principal  nations.  But  though  our  quotations, 
gleaned  from  many  different  sources,  may  present  such 
incongruities  as  mentioned,  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
sufficiently  accurate  to  indicate  the  relative  commercial 
importance  and  character  of  industry  in  the  various  local- 
ities, and  of  the  island  as  a  whole,  giving  to  the  average 
commercial  mind  a  comprehensive  basis  of  past  trans- 
actions from  which  to  calculate  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  under  radically  changed  conditions  which  should 
greatly  aid  the  development  of  all  Cuban  industries. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  imports  of  Cuba  through 
the  port  of  Havana  has  already  been  given  in  Chapter  X. 

The  following  tables  give  the  principal  exports  of 
Havana  to  Spain,  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  the  United 
States  : 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United   States  from  the  Port  of 
Havana  for  the  Twelve  Months   Ending  March  31,  1895. 


Asphaltum 

Beeswax 

Birds 

Bones  

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Dyewood 

Fruit 578,912 

Glycerine  (crude) 5,404 

Hair  (raw) 2,972 

Hides 19,125 

Hide  clippings 14,908 

Honey 2,800 


$8,705 

4,49r 

6,082 

19,944 

2,179,730 
458 


Hoofs $173 

Horns 1,278 

Lancewood  spars 8,628 

Mahogany 3,009 

Metals  (old) 55,522 

Molasses 653,163 

Palm  leaf 2,480 

Sponges   28,554 

SuSar 9,375,047 

Sundries 70,892 

Tobacco  leaf 8,080,943 

Tortoise  shell 1,230 


Total $21,124,450 

During  the  same  period  the  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  the  whole  of  Cuba  amounted  to 
$66,574,805.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  nearly  32  per 
cent,  of  the  total  exports  to  the  United  States  came 
through  the  port  of  Havana.  Of  the  total  declared  ex- 
ports of  cigars  to  the  United  States,  Havana  furnished 
over  99  per  cent.;  of  leaf  tobacco,  96  per  cent;  and  of 
sugar,  nearly  20  per  cent. 

Shipments  of  Cigars — Havana. 


< 

Total 
Exports. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Germany. 

France. 

Spain. 

1088 
I889 
I890 
I891 
I892 
1 893 

1894 
1895 
1896 

219,892,000 
250,476,000 
211,823,000 
196,664,000 
166,712,000 
r47, 365,000 
134,210,000 
I56,5i3,ooo 
I32,o6s,ooo 

188,755,000 

101,700,000 

95,100,000 

52,115,000 

54,000,000 

67,492,000 

*6o,ooo,ooo 

*6o,ooo,ooo 

*6o,ooo,ooo 

30,668,000 

♦40,000,000 
*40,ooo,ooo 

21,857,000 

11,375,000 
10,080,000 

17,119,000 
12,118,000 

Other 
Countries 


2,643,000 


4,150,000 


'  Approximate. 
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The  foregoing  statistics  of  cigar  shipments  are  com- 
plete as  to  total  exports,  as  well  as  those  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  regretted  that  they  are  incomplete 
as  regards  shipments  to  other  countries,  yet  these  last 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
such  trade,  while  the  tremendous  decrease  in  exports  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  consequent  effect  upon  the 
total,  are  apparent.  This  condition  has  been  caused  by 
the  high  tariff  which  has  prevailed  in  the  United  States 
for  the  past  few  years,  which  has  tended  to  develop  the 
cigar  manufacturing  industry  in  that  country  ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  average  value  of  Cuban  cigars  to  be  $40 
per  1,000,  as  is  generally  done,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has 
affected  the  trade  in  Havana  over  $5,000,000  a  year. 

SHIPPING  STATISTICS 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  of  the  principal  maritime  nations  entering 
the  port  of  Havana  : 

Foreign  Vessels  Entered  at  the  Port  of  Havana. 


American  . , 

Spanish 

French 

British 

Danish 
German  . . . 
Norwegian  , 
Swedish  . . . 

Italian 

Belgian    . . , 

Dutch 

Others 


Totals  . 


1891 


45o 
323 

25 

? 


826 


1892 


459 
322 

30 

224 

30 

32 
1 

4 


1,104 


1893 


556 
419 

33 
219 

33 

45 


1894 


603 
409 

25 
202 

27 
3i 


i,3i7     l>3°9 


1895 


5o7 

422 

24 
172 

13 
16 

1 
1 
1 

2 


i,i59 


1896 


i33 


O  T 

c  rd 
2-8 


133 
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Tonnage  of  Same. 


1 891 

1892 

i893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

American  .  . . 

Spanish 

French  .... 

British    

Danish 

German 

Norwegian  . . 
Swedish 

489,343 
492,630 
47,420 
? 

300 

28,620 

3,47i 

491,642 

476,556 

55,o77 
196,167 

39,208 

17,776 

53o 

i,95i 

631,958 
666,601 

78,590 
204,763 

45,685 
25,345 

4,47o 

776,229 

677,907 

65,969 

207,667 

39,727 
20,652 

4,482 

667,664 
729,894 

45,634 
204,458 

21,141 
8,666 

406 
1,801 

612 
1,049 

144,492 

Italian 

Belgian 

75i 

Dutch 

189 
3i4 

1,964 

Others 

832 

57o 

Totals  . . 

I,o63,367 

1,279,477 

i,657,9i5 

1,794,597 

1,681,325 

144,492 

The  foregoing  does  not  include  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 
PROVINCE  OF   HAVANA 

(INCLUDING  THE  ISLE  OF  PINES) 

BY    FAR    THE    MOST    DENSELY    POPULATED    PROVINCE. ITS 

LARGE      SUGAR      PLANTATIONS. ITS      VALUABLE      TOBACCO 

PLANTATIONS. MARBLE,     SLATE,      PETROLEUM,      ASPHALT, 

GOLD,   AND  COAL  FOUND    IN    IT. ANALYSIS  OF  ITS  COAL. 

ANALYSES  OF  ITS  TOBACCO-BEARING  SOIL. LIST  OF  PLANTA- 
TIONS   DESTROYED    DURING   THE    RECENT  INSURRECTION. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  PINES. SANTA  f£,  ITS  NOTED 

health     resort. batabano. its     unhealthfulness 

and  its  sponge  industry. bejucal  and  the  longevity 

of  its  residents. guanabacoa  and   its  mineral  de- 
posits and  springs. beautiful  guines. regla's  fine 

sugar  warehouses  and  popular  bull-ring. san  an- 
tonio de  los  banos,  the  coming  saratoga  of  cuba. 

Population  of  1887 — Other  Statistics  of  1894. 


Total  square  miles 4,111 

Square  miles  utilized  in 

province 1,709 

Population 451,928 

Number  of  inhabitants  per 

square  mile io993 


Number  of  houses  in  towns  35,289 

Sugar  plantations 166 

Coffee  plantations 24 

Tobacco  plantations 25° 

Cattle  ranches M62 

Number  of  farms 6,920 


THE  province  of  Havana  is  by  far  the  most  densely 
populated  division  of  the  island,  has  the  most  ex- 
tensive system  of  public  railways,  and  has  more  and 
better  public  highways  than  any  of  the  other  provinces ; 
while,  considering  it  from  all  standpoints,  it  is  the  most 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  best  developed.  Some  idea 
of  this  is  obtainable  from  the  foregoing  statistics,  while 
the  great  importance  of  the  city  of  Havana  itself,  above 
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all  other  cities  of  the  island,  reflects  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  entire  province  as  compared  with  any  of  the 
other  territorial  divisions  of  Cuba.  Its  sugar  planta- 
tions, while  not  so  numerous  as  some  of  the  others,  are 
immensely  large,  and  have  been  successfully  cultivated. 
Its  tobacco  plantations  in  the  western  portion  approach 
in  value  those  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  Its  cattle  ranches  have 
produced  the  best  horses  and  cattle,  while  its  fisheries 
and  sponge  industries  are  of  considerable  importance. 
Its  commerce,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  Cuba.  While  not  considered  a  mineral 
country,  it  has  such  deposits  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  in  the  very  suburbs  of  the  city  itself.  At  Guana- 
bacoa  and  elsewhere,  excellent  marble  and  slate  are 
abundant.  Petroleum  exists  in  the  same  localities,  even 
bubbling  up  from  the  waters  of  Havana  harbor.  Gold 
deposits  exist  in  certain  portions  of  the  province,  and 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  asphalt  and 
similar  bituminous  products. 

An  analysis  of  the  coal  found  near  Guanabacoa  is 
as  follows  : 

Volatile  matter 63  per  cent. 

Carbon 35        " 

Ashes  and  residuum 2        " 

This  analysis  indicates  a  very  inferior  quality  of  coal, 
which  gives  off  considerable  flame  and  smoke,  and  cakes 
badly,  leaving  a  light,  bulky  coke*  It  has  never  been 
mined  to  any  great  extent. 

There  are  many  mineral  springs  in  various  parts  of 
the  province,  the  more  important  of  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  towns  in  which  they  are 
situated.  Among  them  are  those  at  San  Antonio  de  los 
^afios,  Guanabacoa,  and  Madruga. 

An  analysis  of  the  richer  soils  of  the  province  from 
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two  different  localities  on  the  edge  of  the  great  tobacco 

district  may  be  of  interest.     They  are  as  follows  : 

Organic  matter 18.40  23.20 

Silica 70.80  68.20 

Lime 40  4.60 

Alumina .40  Traces. 

Oxide  of  iron 10.  4. 

The  Isle  of  Pines  is  politically  a  part  of  the  province 
of  Havana.  In  addition  to  its  cattle  and  agricultural 
products,  it  is  noted  for  possessing  a  fine  marble  deposit, 
as  well  as  for  having  an  extensive  growth  of  large  pine 
timber  at  a  lower  altitude  than  it  exists  anywhere  else  in 
the  tropical  world. 

Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  plantations  destroyed 
during  the  insurrection  : 

Havana.  Owner.  Industry. 

Aljovin Candido  Matos Sugar. 

Carmen U.  Crespo " 

Concordia J.  Romay " 

Eluco  Pedro  F.  de  Castro " 

Emilia Manuel  Escobedo " 

Encarnacion Julio  Hidalgo " 

Esperanza Conde  Romero " 

La  Victoria Viida  de  Elijalde " 

Luisa Jose  M.  Herrera " 

Manuelito Conde  Duany General. 

Plazaola Ignacio  Herrera Sugar. 

Purisima  Concepcion Carlos  Mazorra " 

Salvador Conde  Barreto " 

San  Agustin Francisco  Casuso " 

San  Antonio M.  Pulido " 

San  Isidro 

San  Jose Carolina  Lacoste " 

San  Leon Herederos  de  Toscano " 

Santa  Ana 

Santfsima  Trinidad Jose*  Arroyo " 

Herederos  de  Arango 

Teresa Domingo  Arango     

Two- Five Herederos  de  Macias 
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ISLE    OF    PINES 


The  Isle  of  Pines  is  the  largest  island  adjacent  to 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  forms,  politically,  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Havana.  It  was  discovered  as  early  as  1494 
by  Columbus  himself,  and  named  by  him  Evangelist 
Island.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west  and  its  greatest  width  is  fifty-five  miles.  Its  esti- 
mated population  is  2,000.  The  two  principal  towns 
are  Nueva  Gerona,  with  a  population  of  about  900,  and 
Santa  Fe,  with  a  permanent  population  not  far  from  the 
same  number.  Santa  Fe  is  a  noted  resort  for  invalids,  its 
mineral  springs  being  said  to  possess  marvellous  curative 
properties,  while  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  pure  and 
balmy,  and,  despite  the  fact  of  the  isle  being  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  its  air  is  considered  dry  by  the  Cubans.  The 
town  itself  is  squalid  and  unpretentious,  although  it 
possesses  one  fairly  good  hotel.  No  doubt  when  Cuba 
is  regenerated  there  will  be  others,  and  the  spot  will  be- 
come a  famous  winter  resort  for  invalids  from  the  United 
States.  The  Isle  of  Pines  in  reality  consists  of  two 
islands,  separated  by  a  swamp,  through  which  are  rocky 
'edges,  upon  which  has  been  constructed  a  connecting 
causeway.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  almost  a 
distinctive  race  from  the  ordinary  Cubans,  and  are  noted 
for  being  naturally  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  honest 
m  their  dealings.  The  growth  of  pines  which  covers  a 
great  part  of  the  island  is  something  remarkable,  while 
cedar,  mahogany,  and  other  valuable  woods  are  also 
plentiful.  The  island,  as  already  stated,  possesses  a  fine 
Garble  deposit,  as  well  as  deposits  of  quicksilver,  iron, 
and  silver,  which  have  never  been  worked.  The  turtle 
Series  of  the  island  are  of  some  importance,  and  cat- 
e  raising  has  been  one  of  the  industries  successfully 
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followed  by  the  natives,  while  a  few  pineapple  planta- 
tions exist. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  VILLAGES  IN  THE  PROVINCE 

Aguacate. — Near  the  boundary  of  Matanzas  prov- 
ince. It  is  situated  on  the  railroad,  but  is  unimportant. 
It  has  an  estimated  population  of  1,427,  and  is  located 
about  thirteen  miles  from  Jaruco.  It  was  partially  de- 
stroyed during  the  insurrection.  The  population  of  the 
township  is  estimated  at  4,028. 

Aguada  del  Cuba. — A  small  railroad  town  on  the 
road  from  Havana  to  Batabano,  eleven  and  one-quarter 
miles  from  Havana. 

Alfonso  Doce. — A  small  railroad  town  ;  the  termi- 
nus of  the  branch  of  the  Havana  and  Batabano  railroad 
starting  eastward  from  San  Felipe. 

Almacenes  de  Jaruco. — This  is  a  small  settlement 
about  the  warehouses  of  Jaruco,  three  miles  distant  from 
that  town.  There  is  no  way  of  communication  between 
it  and  the  town  except  by  river,  and  it  consists  of  cheap 
rubble  houses  and  palm  huts. 

Almendares. — A  small  railroad  station  on  the  line 
to  Batabano,  about  seven  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
city  of  Havana. 

Alquizar. — A  fairly  good  town  of  nearly  3,000  in- 
habitants, distant  about  six  miles  from  the  boundary  of 
Pinar  del  Rio,  and  located  on  the  line  of  the  Western  Rail- 
road running  between  Havana  and  the  city  of  Pinar  del 
Rio.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich,  and  is  ordinarily 
well  cultivated  for  sugar  and  tobacco,  but  it  and  the  town 
itself  lie  low,  and  the  locality  is  considered  unhealthiul. 
The  town  is  comparatively  well  built  for  one  of  its  size, 
the  buildings  being  principally  of  stone,  brick,  or  stucco. 
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The  streets  are  paved,  but  they  are  not  in  very  good  con- 
dition. It  has  no  water  supply  other  than  that  from  wells 
and  cisterns,  and  is  lacking  in  other  public  improvements. 
The  town  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  insurrection. 
The  population  of  the  township  is  8,700. 

Arroyo  Naranjo. — Almost  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
Havana,  being  situated  only  about  seven  miles  south 
of  it.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  being  built  along  the 
Southern  Calzada,  the  paved  highway  running  out  of 
Havana,  which  is  the  main  and  almost  the  sole  street  of 
the  town.  It  has  about  3,000  inhabitants.  It  is  fairly 
well  built  of  stone  and  brick,  but  needs  all  kinds  of  pub- 
lic improvements. 

Bainoa. — An  important  inland  railroad  town  of  ap- 
proximately 1,000  population,  situated  five  miles  east  of 
Jaruco.  The  town  was  partially  destroyed  during  the 
insurrection.     The  population  of  the  township  is  3,500. 

Batabano. — This  is  practically  the  seaport  of  Ha- 
vana on  the  southern  coast,  and  originally  bore  the  name 
of  that  city,  which,  however,  was  transferred  to  the  larger 
city  at  the  time  it  was  founded,  shortly  after  the  other, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  actually  two 
towns:  one,  the  seaport  proper,  La  Playa  de  Batabano, 
sometimes  designated  as  Surgidero  de  Batabano  ;  the 
other,  situated  two  miles  and  a  half  inland.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  two  towns  is  approximately  1,900,  and  is 
engaged  principally  in  connection  with  the  coastwise 
traffic  and  the  railroad  terminus  at  the  port.  Both 
towns  are  cheaply  built  with  wooden  houses  having  tiled 
r°ofs,  and  there  is  a  general  air  of  neglect,  filth,  and 
snabbiness  about  them  ;  yet  they  are  connected  by  a  very 
good  paved  road,  which  is  virtually  an  extension  of  the 
Southern  Calzada  of  Havana,  extending  clear  across  the 
ls*and  to  Batabano,  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles  in  an 
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almost  southerly  direction.  It  is  also  connected  with 
Havana  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  important  railroad 
lines  of  the  island.  The  location  of  the  towns  is  only 
about  three  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  as  unhealthful  and  as  disagreeable-looking 
swamps  as  there  are  in  all  Cuba,  which  naturally  breed 
fevers  of  the  most  serious  character,  and  produce  swarms 
of  annoying  insects  that  are  a  torment  to  existence. 
Despite  the  objectionable  conditions  and  surroundings, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  practically  no  harbor  exists,  and 
that  only  light-draught  craft  can  approach  within  many 
miles  of  the  town,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  port  of  much  local 
importance.  Vessels  are  fairly  well  protected  by  the 
outlying  far-away  reefs  and  keys,  and  its  location  is  such 
that  it  must  always  command  Havana's  coastwise  trade 
to  and  from  the  south  side  of  the  island,  as  well  as  with 
the  Isle  of  Pines.  It  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  im- 
portant south  side  line  of  steamers,  which  have  touched 
weekly  at  all  the  important  southern  ports.  After  leav- 
ing Batabano,  by  this  water  route  or  others,  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  nautical  experiences  imaginable  is  had. 
For  hours  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  distinctly  visible,  with 
its  wealth  of  tropical  marine  vegetation  and  underlying 
surface  of  white  coral,  while  the  bright-colored  fish  are 
seen  darting  in  every  direction,  occasionally  followed  by 
a  vicious-looking  shark,  the  whole  producing  an  almost 
indescribable  effect.  Similar  scenes  are  frequently  pre- 
sented off  other  portions  of  the  Cuban  coast,  but  no- 
where so  strikingly  to  the  ordinary  traveller  as  in  this 
locality.  The  range  of  temperature  at  Batabano  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  average  elsewhere  in  Cuba, 
being  64. 40  to  91.40  F. 

The  population  of  the  township  or  tributary  district 
is  about  8,500.  The  town  was  partially  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  insurrection. 
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While  sponges  exist  plentifully  and  in  great  variety 
all  along  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  the  greatest  centre  of  this 
industry  is  Batabano,  from  which  port  an  extensive 
fleet  of  sailboats,  averaging  from  five  to  twenty  tons 
burden,  operates  along  nearly  the  entire  southern  coast 
of  the  island.  These  vessels,  carrying  crews  of  from 
four  to  eight  men,  are  manned  entirely  by  "matricula- 
dos "  so-called — former  seamen  of  the  Spanish  navy, 
until  recently  subject  to  naval  duty  if  called  upon.  Ac- 
companying each  sailing  craft  are  four  or  five  rowboats, 
from  which  the  diving  is  done  by  these  men,  without 
armor  or  any  appliances  for  securing  the  sponges  other 
than  those  provided  by  nature.  Yet  crude  as  are  the 
methods  followed,  the  annual  extent  of  this  trade  at 
Batabano  has  been  about  $600,000.  No  reef  sponges 
abound  anywhere  along  the  Cuban  coast,  but  the  finer 
varieties  of  sheep's  wool  and  velvet,  with  some  hard- 
head, yellow,  grass,  and  glova,  are  common.  About  800 
men  are  employed  in  the  industry. 

Bejucal. — One  of  the  most  important  interior  towns 
of  the  province,  which  has  a  population  of  about  6,200. 
It  was  settled  in  1710,  and  lies  about  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Havana  on  the  railroad  and  calzada  to  Batabano.  It 
is  situated  in  a  healthful  locality,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
300  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  closely  surrounded 
by  still  higher  elevations,  from  which  these  a  can  be  seen. 
Though  noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
as  being  a  resort  for  invalids,  the  streets  are  unimproved 
and  filthy,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is 
anything  but  attractive.  While  a  good  many  of  the 
buildings  are  of  stone,  much  of  the  town  is  composed 
of  the  typical  palm-thatched  huts  of  the  island.  A  stream 
nearly  encircles  the  town,  which,  excepting  in  the  rainy 
season,  would  anywhere  else  be  considered  as  possess- 
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ing  the  conditions  necessary  to  breed  malaria.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  naturally  productive,  and  has  been 
highly  cultivated.  The  town  was  partially  destroyed 
during  the  insurrection.  The  population  of  the  town- 
ship is  9,000. 

Buenaventura. — A  small  railroad  station  on  the 
line  of  Batabano,  twenty  miles  distant  from  Havana. 

Campo  Florido. — An  unimportant  hamlet  on  the 
railroad  from  Havana  to  Matanzas,  thirteen  and  one-half 
miles  from  Regla. 

Catalina. — An  unattractive  and  unimportant  town 
in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  province,  on  the  railroad 
from  Giiines  to  Matanzas,  about  seven  miles  northeast 
from  the  former.  It  has  a  population  of  1,165,  and  is 
poorly  built.  It  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  in- 
surrection.    The  population  of  the  township  is  7,000. 

Ceiba  del  Agua. — While  small,  having  a  popula- 
tion of  only  892,  this  town  is  situated  in  the  attractive 
and  formerly  highly  cultivated  district  adjacent  to  San 
Antonio  de  los  Banos,  from  which  it  is  only  three  miles 
distant,  almost  on  the  boundary  of  the  province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio.     The  population  of  the  township  is  3,252. 

Coji'mar. — A  fishing  hamlet  situated  on  a  beautiful 
little  inlet  about  four  miles  eastward  from  Havana.  Un- 
important from  the  standpoint  of  population  or  com- 
merce, it  is  naturally  one  of  the  best  places  for  sea 
bathing  in  the  vicinity  of  Havana,  and  is  already  popu- 
lar. Such  sand  beaches  as  it  has  are  exceedingly  rare 
on  the  Cuban  coast ;  consequently,  the  locality  is  suscep- 
tible of  development.  A  good  macadamized  road  ex- 
tends to  Guanabacoa,  over  which  a  line  of  stages  is  run 
from  the  railway  stations  there  to  the  beach,  which  is 
now  practically  unimproved.  It  was  at  this  locality  that 
the  British  landed  in  1762,  and  there  are  interesting  old 
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fortifications  antedating   that  period,  to  say  nothing  of 
some  of  the  very  latest  Spanish  defensive  works. 

Dagame. — An  unimportant  station  on  the  Western 
Railroad  almost  on  the  boundary  of  the  province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio. 

Ferro. — A  small  railroad  station  on  the  line  to 
Batabano,  ten  and  one-half  miles  from  the  city  of  Havana. 

Gabriel. — An  inland  town  of  about  700  inhabitants, 
situated  twenty-three  miles  southwesterly  from  the  city 
of  Havana,  on  the  railway  line  to  Pinar  del  Rio.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich,  and  has  been  highly  cultivated. 

Govea. — A  small  railroad  station,  with  a  half-dozen 
huts,  on  the  route  to  Guanajay,  eighteen  miles  from  the 
city  of  Havana.  The  surrounding  country  is  open  and 
level,  and  dotted  with  a  profusion  of  palms.  Its  soil  is 
of  the  rich  reddish  variety,  growing  tobacco  and  corn 
principally.  It  has  fine  grazing  land,  and  is,  in  part, 
well  stocked  with  horses  and  cattle.  The  roads  in  the 
vicinity  are  good  in  dry  weather,  but  bad  in  the  rainy 
season. 

Guanabacoa. — This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
cities  near  Havana,  from  which  it  is  only  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  distant,  on  the  opposite,  or  eastern,  side  of 
the  harbor.  The  most  direct  method  of  communicating 
between  the  capital  and  Guanabacoa  is  by  one  of  two 
ferries  across  the  harbor  to  Regla,  and  from  thence  by 
rail,  either  by  the  local  steam-dummy  line,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  outskirts  of  Guanabacoa,  or  by  one  of  the 
through  lines  to  the  east  which  enters  the  city.  The  city 
has  an  estimated  population  of  25,000,  is  at  an  altitude 
°f  about  1 50  feet,  and  all  the  attendant  conditions  are 
naturally  healthful.  The  drainage  conditions  are  excel- 
ent.  The  altitude  of  this  locality  means  that  the  full 
benefit  of  the  healthful  trade  winds  is  always  enjoyed. 
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There  are  numerous  good  wells  and  springs,  the  water 
of  some  having  medicinal  qualities.      The  average  tem- 
perature is  several  degrees  lower  than  that  of  Havana ; 
yet  the  streets  are  narrow,  unpaved,  and  filthy,  without 
sidewalks;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  good  market  and 
an  electric  lighting  plant,  few  public  improvements  exist. 
The  important  roads  in  the  vicinity  are,  however,  macad- 
amized.    The  houses  are  small  and  badly  crowded  to- 
gether.    Variegated  serpentine  marble   is   found  practi- 
cally in  the  town,  and  there  is  much    more  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.     With  it  are  indications  of  magnesia, 
and  occasionally  copper  and  iron  pyrites.     Some  speci- 
mens of    chalcedon,    which   are  said   to   be    among   the 
finest  in  the  world,  have  also  been  found  in  the  locality. 
From  the  fissures  of  the   rocks  in  the   vicinity   mineral 
bitumen  issues,  of  about  the  consistency  of  wax  or  half- 
melted  resin,  and  is  supposed  to   indicate  the  presence 
of  petroleum.     The   mineral  baths   of    Santa    Rita  are 
somewhat  famous,  and  are  taken  daily  by  many  of  the 
residents   of    Havana.     At    the    baths    considerable   ex- 
penditures   have   been   made,    fitting    them    with    stone 
bath-tubs  and  separate  rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  city  has  three  religious  shrines,  to  which  there  are 
pilgrimages,  and  also  a  church  which  is  dignified  by  the 
name  of  cathedral.     Outside  the  city  is  the  old  church 
and  cemetery  of  Potosi,  quaint  and  interesting. 

Guara. — An  inland  railroad  town,  with  a  popula- 
lation  of  4,650,  situated  eleven  miles  west  of  Giiines,  and 
on  the  line  to  Rincon.  It  was  partially  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  insurrection. 

Guines. — This  beautiful  and  flourishing  town  is  situ- 
ated thirty  miles  by  wagon  road,  and  forty-four  miles 
by  rail,  southeast  of  Havana.  The  journey  by  either 
route  from  the  metropolis  is  one  of  the  most  beautitu 
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and  attractive  that  can  be  imagined.  For  the  entire  dis- 
tance, in  times  past,  was  found  a  rich  soil,  highly  culti- 
vated, with  luxuriant  vegetation  in  every  direction.  The 
town  is  one  of  the  best  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
island.  It  has  a  population  of  about  7,000.  The  River 
Catalina  passes  through  it,  and  is  crossed  by  ten  bridges. 
The  climate  is  particularly  healthful,  and  as  a  result  the 
place  is  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids.  The  surrounding 
country  is  generally  open  and  level,  but  on  three  sides, 
at  a  distance,  are  ridges  of  hills  and  mountains  impres- 
sive and  beautiful  in  appearance.  There  is  no  richer 
locality  in  Cuba,  nor  one  more  noted  for  its  agricultural 
products  or  fine  quality  of  cattle  raised.  The  horses  are 
said  to  be  the  best  in  Cuba.  The  town  has  one  of  the 
best  hotels,  as  well  as  one  of  the  finest  railway  stations, 
on  the  island,  and  there  is  a  general  air  of  thrift  about 
the  entire  place,  although  there  is  necessity  for  addi- 
tional public  improvements.  The  town  was  partially 
destroyed  during  the  insurrection.  The  population  of 
the  township  is  12,500. 

Guira. — An  inland  town  of  some  importance,  situ- 
ated eight  miles  from  Guines.  It  has  a  population  of 
nearly  5,000.  The  surrounding  country  is  good.  It 
should  show  greater  prosperity  in  the  future,  and  needs 
internal  improvements.  The  population  of  the  township 
is  14,000. 

Guira  de  Melena. — Situated  on  the  railroad  line 
to  Pinar  del  Rio,  this  town  lies  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Havana.  It  has  a  population  of  approximately  3,500. 
The  town  is  composed  of  cheap  wooden  houses  and  huts. 
The  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  unhealthful,  yet 
productive.  The  town  has  never  been  particularly 
conspicuous  or  prosperous. 

Jaruco. — This    is  a    somewhat    important   railroad 
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town  of  the  interior,  eight  miles  distant  from  the  north 
coast,  and  twenty-two  miles  eastward  from  Havana.  It 
was  founded  in  i  770,  and  is  well  built  of  stone  and  stucco. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  2,200,  principally  white,  and 
is  one  of  the  few  comparatively  clean  and  healthy  towns 
of  the  island.  There  are  no  wells  or  cisterns,  water  being- 
brought  from  a  distance  and  sold  in  kegs.  The  town 
was  partially  destroyed  during  the  insurrection. 

Jibacoa. — An  unimportant  town  near  the  northern 
seacoast,  about  thirty  miles  eastward  from  Havana.  The 
population  is  approximately  700,  principally  residing  in 
palm-thatched  huts.  The  town  was  partially  destroyed 
during  the  insurrection. 

Key  Hill,  or  Jacominos. — A  hill  hamlet,  situated 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Havana,  close  to 
the  suburb  of  Jesus  del  Monte.  It  has  a  few  scattered 
houses  of  the  poorer  class,  but  while  important  from  a 
military  standpoint,  is  not  essential  for  our  consideration. 

La  Boca. — A  small  village  situated  on  a  fairly  good 
harbor  of  no  great  depth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jaruco 
River.  It  has  a  population  of  only  200,  which  is  scattered 
along  a  single  street.  The  houses  are  of  rubble.  It  has 
no  interior  communication  with  Jaruco,  nine  miles  dis- 
tant, or  elsewhere,  excepting  by  a  narrow  and  difficult 
bridle  path.  The  members  of  this  isolated  community 
are  principally  seafaring  people. 

La  Casaberia. — A  small  railroad  station  near 
Giiines,  where  cattle  and  sugar  are  plentiful. 

La  Ci^naga. — This  is  a  railroad  junction  in  the 
suburbs  of  Havana  about  four  miles  distant  from  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Its  population  is  included  in  that  of 
the  city.     See  Chapter  XII. 
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Madruga. — This  is  a  very  popular  watering  place, 
noted  for  its  warm  springs.  It  is  situated  about  fifty-five 
miles  from  Havana,  and  is  reached  by  a  branch  of  the 
railroad  from  Giiines  to  Matanzas.  The  popular  sea- 
son is  from  March  to  October,  when  the  several  hotels 
are  filled  with  guests.  In  addition  to  the  warm  sulphur 
springs  used  for  bathing,  it  has  other  mineral  waters 
of  dietetic  value.  While  the  town  itself  is  not  particu- 
larly attractive,  the  surrounding  country  is,  having  high 
hills  with  a  beautiful  valley,  dotted  with  palms  and  other 
tropical  vegetation.  The  town  is  principally  built  of 
stone,  although  some  wooden  houses  and  hotels  are 
seen.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  little  improved,  and 
there  is  a  general  air  of  decay  about  the  place,  although 
it  is  said  to  possess  considerable  wealth.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  cane, 
the  shipment  of  which  is  the  principal  commercial  indus- 
try. The  other  trade  of  the  town  is  entirely  of  a  retail 
character.  The  two-wheeled  ox  cart  of  the  country  is 
particularly  conspicuous  in  this  locality.  The  population 
is  about  1,000,  of  which  there  is  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
negroes  with  a  few  Chinamen.  The  whole  air  of  the 
place  and  vicinity  is  restful,  and  with  a  larger  population 
on  the  island,  and  public  improvements,  it  could  not  fail 
to  become  a  populous  resort.  The  character  of  the  palm 
houses  in  the  adjacent  country  is  good — for  Cuba.  The 
town  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  insurrection. 

Managua. — This  town  is  situated  twelve  miles  south 
of  Havana,  at  the  terminus  of  a  calzada  from  the  capi- 
tah  It  has  a  population  of  about  900.  The  town  was 
partially  destroyed  during  the  insurrection.  The  town- 
ship has  a  population  of  6,000. 

Marianao. — This  small  but  thrifty  place  is  a  suburb 
0*  the  city  of  Havana,   from  which  it  is  about  six  miles 
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distant,  and  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  independ- 
ent local  railway  already  described.  It  includes  the 
town  proper,  that  of  Quemados  on  the  same  range  of 
hills  and  one-half  mile  nearer  to  Havana,  and  also  the 
playa  or  beach,  which  is  a  small  but  popular  bathing 
resort,  perhaps  the  most  convenient  of  access  from  any 
part  of  Havana,  next  to  Vedado.  There  are  many  beauti- 
ful country  residences  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  the  ruins 
of  two  or  three  magnificent  places  of  this  character.  The 
town  proper  is  situated  on  the  range  of  hills  which  run 
southwest  from  Havana  at  an  elevation  of  about  150  feet. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  cleanest,  most  attractive 
and  beautiful  town  in  Cuba.  The  natural  drainage  is 
excellent,  and  it  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  general 
healthiness  and  entire  exemption  from  yellow  fever. 
With  the  increasing  population  of  Havana  the  growth 
of  Marianao  as  a  popular  fashionable  suburb  seems 
almost  assured.  The  water  supply  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  wells  sunk  in  the  solid  rock  to  depths  from  twenty 
to  seventy-five  feet,  but  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant is  a  large  spring  noted  for  the  purity  of  the  water, 
which  is  carried  to,  and  sold  throughout,  the  town.  The 
houses  are  either  of  brick  or  stone,  well  ventilated,  and 
with  their  floors  elevated  much  higher  than  is  the  usual 
custom  on  the  island.  The  streets  are  broad  and  un- 
paved,  although  some  attempt  has  been  made  at  macada- 
mizing them.  With  additional  public  improvements,  and 
when  its  attractions  are  better  understood,  prophecies 
of  its  future  prosperity  will  surely  be  made  good.  The 
present  population  is  1,225.  As  can  naturally  be  im- 
agined, the  population  is  mostly  of  the  better  class. 
The  township,  which  contains  666  houses,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,752. 

Helena  del  sur. — An  inland  railroad  town,  on  the 
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branch  line,  eight  miles  from  Giiines.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1,082,  and  is  in  a  good  locality,  where  improve- 
ments would  be  beneficial.  The  town  was  partially  de- 
stroyed during  the  insurrection.  The  township  has  a 
population  of  5,275. 

Minas. — A  small  hamlet  on  the  railroad  from  Ha- 
vana to  Matanzas,  nine  and  one-half  miles  from  Regla. 

Nueva  Paz. — This  town  lies  in  the  extreme  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  province,  eight  miles  from  the 
shore.  It  has  a  population  of  2,737.  The  locality  is 
considered  unhealthful,  but  should  be  rich  in  an  agri- 
cultural way.     The  township  has  a  population  of  9,071. 

Palenque. — A  small  railroad  station  near  Giiines. 

Palos. — An  unimportant  railroad  station  on  the 
route  from  Giiines  to  Union,  near  the  boundary  of 
Havana  and  Matanzas  provinces. 

Pinos. — A  suburban  station  of  the  city  of  Havana 
on  the  Western  Railroad. 

Pozo  Redondo. — An  unimportant  railroad  station 
on  the  Havana  and  Batabano  Railroad,  three  miles 
north  of  the  latter  place. 

Pueblo  Nuevo. — A  suburban  railway  station  of  the 
city  of  Havana,  which  the  United  Railways  Company 
now  uses  as  its   Havana  terminus. 

Puentes  Grandes. — This  is  a  suburb  of  Havana, 
situated  on  the  Almendares  River,  about  three  miles 
from  the  Plaza  de  Armas.  Its  population  is  included 
*n  that  of  the  city  of  Havana.  It  is  a  well-known  sum- 
^er  resort,  and  has  the  only  nail  factory  on  the  island, 
a'l  the  labor  employed  therein  being  Chinese. 

QuivicAn. — This  town  is  situated  three  miles  west 
ot  San   Felipe,   near   Bejucal.     It   has   a  population   of 
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1,950.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  famous  cattle- 
raising  district.  The  town  was  partially  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  insurrection.  The  township  has  a  population  of 
5,600. 

Regla. — Though  an  independent  town,  Regla  is 
essentially  a  part  of  the  city  of  Havana,  being  situated 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  harbor,  directly  outside  the 
business  portion  of  the  city  proper.  There  are  two  lines 
of  ferries  which  connect  it  with  the  city,  traversing  the 
distance  of  three-fifths  of  a  mile  every  few  minutes.  The 
town  slopes  upward  from  the  water  front,  and  the  natural 
conditions  for  drainage  are  consequently  good  ;  yet  the 
attempts  to  take  advantage  of  them  have  been  but  feeble, 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  sewerage  or  drain- 
age system.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is 
filthy  and  dilapidated,  and  its  reputation  for  healthfulness 
is  not  good.  It  has  an  electric  lighting  plant  and  gas 
works  of  its  own,  but  no  other  public  improvements.  It 
is  the  terminus  of  a  local  railway  line  to  Guanabacoa, 
and  of  another  line  to  the  westward,  while  there  are 
several  fairly  good  local  calzadas.  As  is  the  case  with 
towns  similarly  situated,  it  has  very  little  local  trade,  and 
no  special  commercial  importance,  although  adjacent  to 
it  are  the  headquarters  of  the  entire  kerosene  trade  o( 
western  Cuba,  said  to  be  controlled  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  the  United  States.  The  city  has  a 
famous  bull-ring,  located  near  the  ferries,  which  is  almost 
as  popular  as  the  one  in  Havana  itself.  In  the  suburbs, 
a  fine,  variegated  serpentine  marble  is  found,  and  there 
is  also  a  fair  quality  of  building  slate  in  the  vicinity. 
The  sugar  warehouses  are  said  to  be  the  most  extensive 
and  finest  in  the  world. 

Rincon.— This  is  a  small  but  important  railway 
town  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  westerly  from  the  city  0 
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Havana.  It  has  means  of  communication  by  road  and 
rail  to  Batabano  and  to  Guanajay,  and  from  those  points 
to  the  more  important  towns  in  Pinar  del  Rio.  There  are 
two  railroads  and  one  calzada  connecting  it  with  the  city 
of  Havana,  while  there  are  other  ordinary  roads,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  entire  locality.  It  seems  as  if  later  it 
should  become  an  important  local  town. 

Rio  Seco. — A  small  railroad  station  four  miles  east- 
ward from  Guines. 

Sabana  de  Robles. — An  unimportant  railroad  junc- 
tion on  the  line  from  Empalme  to  Guines,  from  which 
a  branch  line  runs  to  Madruga. 

Saladrigas. — A  very  small  railroad  village  on  the 
line  from  Havana  to  Guanajay,  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  metropolis  and  near  the  boundary  of 
Pinar  del  Rio.  The  surrounding  country  is  level,  open, 
and  rich. "  Many  cattle  are  raised  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
district  of  large  tobacco  vegas  begins  here.  There  is  also 
a  good  deal  of  corn  raised. 

Salud. — An  unimportant  railroad  town  nineteen 
miles  south  of  Havana  on  the  line  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  The 
population  is  about  800.  It  has  been  a  somewhat  im- 
portant point  for  shipment  of  cattle  to  the  Havana  mar- 
kets. The  town  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  in- 
surrection.     The  township  has  a  population  of  5,000. 

San  Antonio  de  Las  Vegas. — This  is  an  important 
interior  town,  founded  in  1688,  lying  thirteen  miles 
south  of  Havana,  adjacent  to  the  railroad  running  to 
Bejucal  and  Guines.  The  location  is  considered  an 
exceedingly  healthful  one,  being  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
hon  above  the  sea.  level,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is 
a  summer  health  resort,  yellow  fever  being  practically 
unknown  there.  The  town  itself  is  flat,  being  built 
chiefly  of  one-story  stone  houses.  It  has  a  population 
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of  about  6,000,  about  one-third  of  which  is  colored. 
The  town  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  insurrec- 
tion.    The  township  has  a  population  of  11,000. 

San  Antonio  de  los  Banos. — Literally,  St.  Antonio 
of  the  Baths.  This  town  is  both  important  and  popular. 
It  has  a  population  of  7,500.  Its  location  is  twenty 
miles  southwest  of  Havana  on  the  railroad  running  from 
Guanajay.  It  lies  about  twelve  miles  from  the  northern, 
and  fifteen  miles  from  the  southern,  seacoast.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  high  ground  which  marks  the  watershed 
between  the  two  coasts  of  the  island.  The  houses  are 
well  constructed,  principally  of  stone  and  rubble,  and  the 
unpaved  streets  and  adjoining  roads  are  good  in  the  dry 
season,  but  they  are  almost  impassable  in  wet  weather. 
The  city  is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs  and  the  health- 
ful peculiarities  of  its  climate,  which,  however,  is  humid. 
While  already  popular,  in  the  future  it  should  become 
the  Saratoga  of  Cuba.  Near  the  city  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  streams  of  the  island  which  disappears  entirely 
underground.  This  drains  the  wonderful  Lake  Arigua- 
nabo,  although  apparently  the  stream  flows  into  the  lake. 
The  township  has  a  population  of  11,730. 

San  Antonio  de  Rfo  Blanco  del  Norte. — This 
unimportant  town  is  situated  six  miles  from  the  northern 
coast,  about  twenty-five  miles  eastward  from  the  city  of 
Havava.  Its  population  is  1,200.  It  was  totally  de- 
stroyed during  the  insurrection.  The  township  has  a 
population  of  5,800. 

San  Felipe. — This  is  a  town  with  a  population  of 
2,300,  located  in  a  rich  cane-producing  district,  between 
Havana  and  Batabano.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  of 
wood,  and  the  streets  are  roughly  paved  with  stone. 
has  railroad  connections  with  Alfonso  XI L,  Matanzas. 
and  Guines,  while  two  or  more  good  wagon  roads  touc 
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it.  The  town  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  insur- 
rection.    The  township  has  a  population  of  9,250. 

San  Jose  de  las  Lajas. — This  town  is  located  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  northern  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  southern  coast,  and  is  eighteen  miles  southeast  of 
Havana  on  the  excellent  calzada  to  Guines.  It  has  daily 
connection  with  Havana  by  stage.  It  has  a  population 
of  2,170.  The  surroundings  are  very  picturesque.  Its 
elevation  is  nearly  350  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  it  is 
noted  for  its  exemption  from  yellow  fever ;  yet,  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  all  sanitary  conditions,  malarial  diseases 
are  common.  This  tendency  could  easily  be  overcome 
by  some  slight  attention  to  drainage.  The  appearance 
of  the  town  is  anything  but  attractive,  a  good  portion  of 
it  being  composed  of  palm-leaf  huts  with  earthen  floors. 
The  township  has  a  population  of  7,000. 

San  Julian  de  los  Guines. — Previously  described 
as  Guines. 

San  Mat/as  de  Rio  Blanco. — An  unimportant 
coast  town,  with  only  400  inhabitants,  located  near  San 
Antonio  de  Rio  Blanco  del  Norte.  It  is  frequented  by 
coasting  vessels,  and  is  practically  a  port  for  the  larger 
place  just  mentioned. 

San  Miguel. — An  unimportant  hamleton  the  railway 
between  Havana  and  Matanzas,  seventeen  and  one-half 
miles  from  Regla.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in 
cane  production. 

San  Nicolas. — An  unimportant  inland  railroad 
town,  nine  miles  from  Guines,  having  a  population  of 
Moo.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  good  agricultural  country. 
The  town  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  insurrec- 
tion.    The  township  has  a  population  of  6,600. 

Santa  Maria  del  Rosario. — This  village  lies  about 
eight  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Havana,  near  the 
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calzada  to  Guines.  It  has  a  population  of  only  660  ;  but 
there  are  nearly  5,000  people  in  the  township.  It  de- 
rives considerable  local  prominence  and  popularity  from 
excellent  mineral  springs,  which  bring  daily  visitors 
from  Havana. 

Seborucal. — A  railroad  hamlet  of  eight  or  ten  huts, 
with  a  stone  station,  situated  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Havana  on  the  line  to  Guanajay.  The  surrounding 
country  has  rich,  reddish  soil,  and  is  level  and  open. 
Some  corn  and  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  are  raised  here. 
Much  of  the  country  is  devoted  to  small  stock  farms, 
which  in  the  past  have  produced  fine  horses  and  cattle. 

Tapaste. — An  inland  town  situated  on  the  great 
central  wagon  road,  with  a  population  of  1,130.  It 
possesses  more  commercial  importance  and  trade  than 
would  be  indicated  by  its  population.  The  township  has 
a  population  of  6,125. 

Tosca. — A  small  railroad  station  on  the  line  from 
Jovellanos  to  Matanzas,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  latter. 

Tulipan. — See  Chapter  XII. 

Vegas. — An  unimportant  railroad  station  on  the 
route  to  La  Union,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Guines. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 
PROVINCE    OF    MATANZAS 

THE    PROVINCE    RICH     IN    AGRICULTURE. MATANZAS    AND 

CARDENAS  ITS  CHIEF  PORTS. SUGAR  INDUSTRY  CON- 
DUCTED     ON     AN     EXTENSIVE      SCALE. ROOM      FOR      MORE 

HIGHWAYS  AND  RAILWAYS. HONEY  AND  WAX  IMPOR- 
TANT   PRODUCTS. ABUNDANCE   OF  ASPHALT   FOUND. THE 

GREAT  APTITUDE  OF  CARDENAS  FOR  MANUFACTURING  IN- 
DUSTRIES.  PARTIAL     LIST     OF      PLANTATIONS      DESTROYED 

during   the    insurrection. curious    asphalt    wells 

in  cardenas  harbor. tables  of  exports  and  im- 
ports of  cardenas.  matanzas,  the  second  com- 
mercial   city    of    cuba. its   splendid    harbor. its 

healthy  suburbs. the    magnificent  valley  of  the 

yumuri. tables  of  exports  from  matanzas. con- 
ditions and  price  of  labor. 

Population  of  1887 — Other  Statistics  of  1894. 


Total  square  miles 3,265 

Square  miles  utilized  in 

province 2,668 

Population 259,578 

Number    of    inhabitants 

per  square  mile 79-5° 


Houses  in  towns I5>133 

Sugar  plantations 434 

Coffee  plantations 3 

Tobacco  plantations. ...  o 

Cattle  ranches 224 

Number  of  farms 3,664 


I  HE  province  of  Matanzas  in  an  agricultural  way  is 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  thoroughly  developed 
provinces  of  Cuba.  A  reference  to  the  special  descrip- 
tions of  its  two  important  seaports,  Matanzas  and  Carde- 
nas, will  give  a  good  idea  of  its  commercial  importance, 
and  also  of  the  enormous  sugar  production  which  consti- 
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tutes  its  principal  industry.  Next  to  Havana,  it  is  the 
most  densely  populated  province  of  the  island,  and  it 
stands  next  to  it  also  in  railroad  facilities.  As  regards 
highways  it  ranks  third,  being  preceded  by  Havana  and 
Pinar  del  Rio.  Like  all  other  sections  of  the  island,  its 
prosperity  would  be  greatly  increased  by  additional  and 
improved  transportation  facilities,  and  the  density  of 
population  and  frequency  of  plantations  would  warrant 
the  extensive  construction  of  many  more  miles  of  good 
wagon  roads  at  once,  to  say  nothing  of  extensions  of  the 
general  railway  system. 

As  the  sugar  industry  is  principally  conducted  on 
an  extensive  scale,  private  railways  are,  perhaps,  as  fre- 
quently found  here  as  in  any  portion  of  the  island,  yet 
these  do  not  entirely  meet  the  existing  requirements  of 
the  plantations  which  have  them.  In  addition  to  the 
industries  mentioned,  there  are  some  big  rice  plantations 
along  the  coast.  Corn  is  also  produced  in  considerable 
quantities,  and,  as  elsewhere  in  the  sugar  districts,  honey 
and  wax  are  important  products.  No  attention  has  been 
given  to  fruit  cultivation,  yet  all  those  of  tropical  varie- 
ties flourish  as  well  here  as  elsewhere  in  Cuba.  The 
grazing  lands,  while  not  so  extensive  as  in  the  provinces 
further  east,  have  in  the  past  furnished  some  of  the  best 
horses  and  cattle  on  the  island. 

Little  attention  has  been  given  to  coffee  production 
or  to  cocoa,  and  practically  none  to  tobacco,  yet  the 
last  can  unquestionably  be  raised  to  advantage.  Of  the 
fertility  of  the  province,  it  can  be  said  in  a  general  way 
that  the  soil,  excepting  about  some  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  the  northern  coast,  is  as  rich  as  could  be 
desired  for  any  agricultural  purpose,  and  while  in  our 
description  of  its  railroads  we  have  referred  to  certain 
localities  where  there  are  sharp  outcroppings  of  rock, 
known  as  "  dogs'  teeth,"  their  extent  is  very  limited. 
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While  not  especially  noted  at  present  for  its  mineral 
products  or  deposits,  it  possesses  rich  beds  of  asphalt,  or 
still  more  curious  deposits  of  it  in  the  sea  along  its 
coasts,  as  explained  further  on  in  our  description  of 
Cardenas. 

Petroleum  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  certain  locali- 
ties, while  copper  mines  have  been  worked  in  the  past 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Matanzas.  Extensive  peat  beds 
exist  in  certain  localities  along  the  coast.  The  province 
has  also  a  number  of  important  mineral  springs. 

Next  to  improved  means  of  transportation,  the  great 
necessity  of  the  province  for  the  future  is  improved 
banking  facilities,  the  industries  already  established 
being  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  the  investment 
of  large  amounts  of  foreign  capital  in  its  financial  insti- 
tutions to  meet  these  requirements.  We  may  here  note 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  manufacturing  centre  of  Cuba, 
outside  of  the  large  cigar  manufacturing  industry  of 
Havana,  is  Cardenas,  and  both  its  capitalists  and  people 
show  a  greater  bent  toward  manufacturing  industries 
than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  island.  The  area  of 
the  province  of  Matanzas  makes  it  the  smallest  of  the  six 
provinces  into  which  Cuba  is  divided. 

A   Partial   List  of  Plantations   Destroyed   During    the 
Insurrection. 

Matanzas.  Owner.  Industry. 

Amistad Huldo  de  Maria Sugar. 

Arco  Iris L.  de  Ulzurrun " 

Atrervido Hoyo  y  Diaz " 

Capitolio H.  de  Maria " 

Carlota J.  G— " 

Diamante L.  Angulo " 

Diana Herederos  de  Baro " 

Esperanza Herederos  de  Pelayo " 

Laberinto Serafin  Mederos " 
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Matanzas.  Owner.  Industry. 

Penon Viuda  de  Duquesne Sugar. 

Perla Pedro  Martints 

San  Bias J.  M.  Ponce 

San  Joaquin Gonzalo  Pedroso. 

San  Luis Ignacio  Herrera 

Saratoga Drake  &  Company 

MATANZAS 

Founded  in  1693,  the  flourishing  city  of  Matanzas 
has  long  maintained  its  position  as  second  only  to 
Havana  in  commercial  importance  on  the  island.  It  has 
a  population  of  at  least  50,000,  which  must  naturally  in- 
crease rapidly  with  the  return  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
for  all  its  natural  surroundings  are  such  as  should  tend  to 
create  a  large  city  of  great  commercial  importance,  while 
it  is  sufficiently  distant  from  Havana  not  to  have  its 
development  checked  by  the  direct  influences  on  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  larger  community.  Its  protection 
from  this  danger  lies  in  the  admirable  water  transporta- 
tion facilities  which  it  possesses. 

The  location  of  the  city  is  superb,  both  from  a  com- 
mercial and  aesthetic  point  of  view.  It  is  situated  on  the 
northern  coast  fifty-four  miles  east  of  Havana  in  a  direct 
line,  its  distance  therefrom  by  rail  being  seventy-four  miles. 
The  bay,  or  harbor,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  city,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  while  shoal- 
ing gradually  from  the  shore,  especially  from  the  city's 
front,  it  affords  very  safe  anchorages.  Although  ap- 
parently not  landlocked,  as  its  mouth  is  nearly  three 
miles  wide,  it  is  well  protected  from  the  surf  by  a  fine, 
natural  breakwater  of  coral  rock,  which  lies  in  front  of 
the  entrance.  The  bay  is  about  two  and  one-half  miles 
long  on  its  northwestern  side  and  five  miles  long  on  its 
southeastern    side.     The   width    at   the  usual   point  of 
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anchorage  is  about  seven  and  one-half  miles.  This  is 
off  that  section  of  the  city  known  as  Versalles,  at  a 
distance  of  from  one-third  of  a  mile  to  a  mile.  The 
San  Juan  and  Yumuri  rivers,  which  run  through  the 
city  and  empty  into  the  bay  almost  together,  during  the 
rainy  season  bring  down  such  a  quantity  of  soil,  which 
is  deposited  in  the  bay  near  their  mouths,  as  to  prevent 
the  building  of  any  extensive  system  of  wharves  directly 
in  front  of  the  city,  yet  such  constructions  can  be  made 
elsewhere  on  the  bay.  At  present  there  is  practically  but 
one  wharf,  a  dilapidated  pier  some  200  feet  long,  at 
which  only  lighters  and  similar  light-draught  vessels 
can  lie.  Some  of  these  craft  run  for  short  distances  up 
the  rivers,  which,  at  their  mouths  and  for  a  little  way 
inland,  are  in  reality  tidal  inlets,  soon  changing  their 
character  to  the  unnavigable,  yet  beautiful,  typical 
streams  of  Cuba.  At  its  mouth  the  San  Juan  is  about 
100  feet  wide  ;  the  Yumuri,  about  forty  feet. 

These  streams  divide  the  city  into  three  districts  : 
Matanzas  proper,  in  the  centre  between  them,  with  a 
population  of  about  25,000  ;  Pueblo  Nuevo,  south  of  the 
San  Juan,  with  about  10,000  ;  Versalles,  with  about  5,000. 
The  last  named  is  the  healthiest  and  best  situated  of  any 
of  the  sections,  standing  on  higher  ground,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  above  the  harbor.  The 
natural  drainage  of  this  portion  of  the  city  is  good,  but 
there  are  no  sewers.  In  Matanzas  proper  the  elevation 
of  the  houses  is  from  two  feet  above  water  level  near  the 
harbor,  to  nearly  100  feet  further  inland.  Conditions 
for  perfect  sanitary  engineering,  it  will  thus  be  seen, 
exist,  yet  there  are  sewers  on  only  two  streets,  and  prac- 
tically no  connections  made  with  these.  The  lower  por- 
tions of  the  district  are,  naturally,  unhealthy. 

Pueblo  Nuevo  lies  but  three  or  four  feet  above 
water  level  on  the  site  of  what  was  previously  a  swamp  ; 
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it  has  no  natural  drainage  or  artificial  sewerage,  and  is, 
naturally,  very  unhealthy. 

Since  1872  Matanzas  has  had  a  pure  and  almost 
unlimited  water  supply  from  the  Bello  Springs,  seven 
miles  distant,  of  which,  however,  the  residents,  manifest- 
ing a  native  trait,  have  neglected  to  take  full  advantage. 
The  city  has  a  total  of  4,710  buildings,  840  of  these 
being  outside  the  present  district  covered  by  the  water 
mains,  while  of  the  remainder  but  2,000  have  had  con- 
nections made  with  the  water  system.  The  great 
majority  of  the  citizens  either  purchase  water  from 
street  hawkers,  who  may  obtain  it  from  the  city  system, 
or  from  local  wells,  rich  with  the  germs  of  typhoid  and 
yellow  fevers.  There  are  some  public  fountains,  yet  the 
effort  seems  too  great  for  even  the  poorer  classes  to 
carry  water  therefrom  to  any  great  distance.  Here,  as 
elsewhere  in  Cuba,  the  most  stringent  board  of  health 
regulations  should  be  inaugurated  as  regards  the  water 
supply. 

The  city  has  a  fairly  good  gas  works,  and  a  modern 
electric  lighting  plant  equipped  with  American  machin- 
ery, but  sadly  needs  a  street  railway  system.  The  streets 
are  ordinarily  thirty  feet  wide,  with  a  twenty-four  foot 
roadway,  the  remaining  space  being  for  sidewalks.  Few 
are  paved,  yet  in  Versalles  and  Matanzas  proper  some 
of  the  streets  are  underlaid  with  rock  at  the  surface,  or  so 
near  to  it  that  it  suffices  for  paving  ;  yet  when  the  rock 
does  not  quite  come  to  the  surface,  and  a  few  inches  of 
the  natural  soil  covers  it,  about  as  slippery,  uncomfortable, 
and  even  dangerous  condition  of  travel  is  created  as  can 
be  conceived.  For  Cuba,  the  streets  and  the  roads  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  outside  the  city  are  fairly  good, 
although  never  clean. 

The  houses  are  generally  built  of  porous  limestone, 
and,  while  not  so  badly  crowded  together  as  in  many 
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Cuban  cities,  thus  giving  more  air  space  about  them, 
their  floors  are  low,  and,  consequently,  frequently  flooded 
in  heavy  rains,  while  the  whole  structures  freely  absorb 
moisture,  giving  the  town  a  reputation  for  dampness 
which,  from  its  ordinary  appearance,  is  well  deserved. 

The  city  has  a  fine  public  square — the  Plaza  de 
Armas  ;  the  famous  Esteban  Theatre,  the  finest  on  the 
island,  and  almost  in  America.  Other  good  places  of 
amusement  are  the  Casino  and  Lyceum.  The  leading 
hotel,  the  Louvre,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Cuba.  Churches 
are  numerous,  some  of  which  are  notable.  The  most 
popular  street  or  drive  is  the  Boulevard  Santa  Cristina. 

At  the  rear  of  the  city,  overlooked  by  Mount  Mon- 
serrat,  a  peculiar-shaped,  though  not  high,  elevation,  is 
the  extensive  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Yumuri,  one 
of  the  finest  natural  parks  of  the  world.  Were  it  located 
in  a  northern  clime,  even  with  the  vegetation  which  there 
exists,  its  attractiveness  would  have  long  since  made  it 
famous,  but  with  its  wealth  and  beauty  of  tropical  vege- 
tation it  ought  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  attractions 
in  Cuba  for  tourists,  and  the  Mecca  of  art  students  seek- 
ing tropical  scenes. 

Mount  Monserrat,  locally  named  after  the  scene  of 
Loyola's  fastings  and  visions  in  Spain,  from  a  resem- 
blance thereto,  is  crowned  by  the  Catalan  Church,  said 
to  be  a  duplication  of  that  on  Mount  Monserrat  in  Spain, 
and  the  same  marvellous  cures  are  said  to  occur.  As  a 
result,  it  is  a  similar  shrine  for  the  afflicted,  and  evi- 
dences of  some  of  the  miraculous  cures  that  have  been 
effected  are  shown  by  an  extensive  collection  of  canes 
and  crutches,  left  behind  by  those  who  have  gone  forth 
reJoicing  as  a  result  of  their  pilgrimage.  The  view  in 
a*I  directions  from  the  plateau  on  which  the  church 
stands  is  superb. 

Three  and  one-half  miles  from  the  city  in  an  opposite 
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direction  (easterly)  around  the  edge  of  the  bay  are  the 
extensive  caverns  of  Bellamar.  Although  badly  smoked 
by  the  torches  of  the  guides,  perhaps  no  finer  limestone 
formations  exist  than  are  found  in  these  caves.  The 
temperature  in  them  is  very  high,  however,  which  makes 
it  uncomfortable  for  the  ordinary  visitor  ;  yet  the  air  of 
the  caverns  is  said  to  possess  wonderful  curative  prop- 
erties for  certain  diseases  ;  consequently,  they  are  a  re- 
sort for  invalids.  A  hotel  of  comparatively  recent  date 
stood  near  the  entrance,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  in- 
surgents. The  drive  from  Matanzas  to  the  caverns  is 
most  interesting.  After  passing  through  Pueblo  Nuevo, 
the  route  is  over  a  fine  road,  along  the  shores  of  the 
bay,  termed  la  playa  (or  the  beach),  which  is  a  fine 
stretch  of  sand  utilized  as  a  bathing  resort,  and  fenced 
off  seaward  by  iron  gratings  to  keep  off  sharks  and 
other  pests  of  tropical  waters.  Along  the  beach  is  a 
line  of  suburban  cottages  of  attractive  architecture  and 
with  beautiful  surroundings.  Leaving  the  beach,  the 
road  is  rough  beyond  description,  and  can  be  travelled 
only  on  horseback,  or  in  a  volatile,  as  the  immedi- 
ate surroundings,  as  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity,  are  hilly, 
and  rough  with  outcroppings  of  rock  and  loose  boul- 
ders, everywhere  interspersed  with  brush  and  cactus 
in  profusion,  except  along  the  edge  of  the  bay.  This 
locality  has  numerous  quarries  of  building  stone  scat- 
tered over  it,  and  many  more  could  be  opened.  Very 
few  palms  are  found  in  this  section,  and  while  most  of 
the  tree  growth  is  scrubby,  there  are  some  good  speci- 
mens of  the  native  trees  other  than  palms. 

The  character  of  the  adjacent  country  inland  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  just  described  ;  it  being  rich, 
productive,  and,  in  the  past,  highly  cultivated. 

No  calzadas  run  from  Matanzas  to  the  rich  interior, 
but  important,  yet  bad,  dirt  roads  stretch    out   towarc 
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Havana  and  otlier  important  points.  There  are  three 
railroad  lines,  as  described  in  Chapter  V.:  one  to  Havana, 
via  Guanabacoa  and  Regla,  called  the  Bay  Line  ;  another 
to  Havana  via  Giiines ;  and  still  another  to  Cardenas  and 
the  east,  branching  to  Cienfuegos  and  Remedios,  and 
connecting  Santa  Clara  and  the  other  eastern  central 
towns. 

Matanzas  has  had  a  larger  gathering  of  "  reconcen- 
trados  "  than  any  other  Cuban  city,  and  the  suffering 
and  fatalities  among  them  are  said  to  have  been  greater 
than  elsewhere.  The  poverty  and  pauperism  engen- 
dered by  their  presence  will  undoubtedly  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  population,  although 
previously  it  ranked  high. 

Commercial  Practice  and  Customs  of  Matanzas 

Goods  from  the  United  States. — Goods  reach 
this  district  almost  entirely  by  steamship  from  New 
York,  Tampa,  New  Orleans,  and  Pensacola.  They  are 
not  liable  to  any  other  handling  or  usage  than  that  which 
is  common  to  all  regular  steamship  routes.  On  all  these 
routes  American  goods  are  handled  with  ordinary  care, 
and,  when  properly  packed,  are  little  liable  to  injury, 
except  in  extraordinary  weather. 

Landing  and  Warehousing. — As  in  most  Cuban 
ports,  for  want  of  sufficient  depth  of  water  at  the 
wharves  steamers  anchor  in  the  bay,  half  a  mile  or  more 
away,  and  discharge  by  means  of  lighters.  This,  of 
course,  adds  somewhat  to  the  danger  of  damage  by 
handling  and  weather,  especially  as  the  laborers  em- 
ployed in  the  transfer  are  not  always  either  very  intelli- 
gent or  very  careful.  The  only  wharf,  where  all  goods 
save  lumber,  coal,  and  bricks  are  landed  from  the  light- 
ers>  is  provided  with  an  open  shed  of  ample  dimensions 
tQr  all    ordinary  importations.     This  shed  has  a  water- 
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tight  roof,  and  extends  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  waters 
edge.  There  is  little  or  no  danger  of  damage  on  account 
of  weather,  either  in  transit,  on  the  lighter,  or  on  the 
wharf.  The  lighters  are  all  provided  with  canvas  covers, 
which  can  be  spread  quickly  on  the  approach  of  a  shower. 
All  goods  while  in  this  shed  are  guarded  by  custom-house 
officers  night  and  day.  Sometimes  in  the  busy  season, 
which  is  usually  the  season  when  there  is  little  or  no  rain, 
this  shed  becomes  crowded,  and  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
machinery,  iron  pipe,  lard,  and  perhaps  some  other  arti- 
cles little  liable  to  injury  from  rain,  in  the  open  air.  The 
writer  has  been  frequently  on  this  wharf,  and  has  never 
seen  goods  that  are  liable  to  damage  exposed  to  rain. 

Goods  for  the  Interior. — As  a  rule,  goods  are 
shipped  to  the  interior  by  rail.  They  are  liable  to  go 
from  Matanzas,  and  from  distributing  points  in  the  in- 
terior, short  distances  by  pack  mules.  Generally  speak- 
ing, there  are  no  roads  other  than  the  railroad  and  the 
mule  paths,  and  wagons  such  as  do  the  transportation  in 
the  towns  in  the  United  States  away  from  railroads  are 
unknown.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  have  regard  for 
either  size  or  shape  of  packages  liable  to  transportation 
by  mules.  They  carry  almost  anything  that  can  be 
carried  by  any  means  of  transportation,  and  with  safety. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  limit  of  a 
mule's  load  is  400  pounds,  which  must  be  divided  and 
carried  half  on  each  side.  The  limit  of  the  weight  of 
packages  is,  therefore,  200  pounds.  There  is  little  danger 
of  damage  by  rain,  as  the  packages  are  covered. 

Outside  Packages. — The  best  material  for  outside 
covering  is  that  which  is  found  reasonably  secure,  tight, 
and  strong  for  long-route  transportation  in  the  Unitec 
States  and  Canada,  be  it  bale,  box,  barrel,  sack,  or  bag. 
As  to  packages  for  goods  specially  liable  to  damage 
by  water,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  make  them  abso- 
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lutely  waterproof.  In  this,  as  in  the  nature  of  the  pack- 
age, dealers  in  Matanzas  have  told  the  writer  that  it  is 
a  question  of  expense.  Competition  is  sharp,  and  what 
they  desire  is  that  goods  shall  reach  their  warehouses  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  that  no  unnecessary  expense 
be  put  into  the  packing  and  charged. 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  principal  exports  of  Matanzas  : 

Principal  Articles  Exported  from  Matanzas. 
In  1892. 


Country. 

Sugar. 

Wool. 

Rum. 

Honey. 

United  States . . 

Canada 

Spain 

Sacks. 

1,421,734 
97,192 

35>662 

Hhds. 
4,209 

Hhds. 
48,220 

2,256 

Hhds. 
200 

4,419 

i,779 
74o 

Tons. 
310 

Montevideo .... 

England    and  ) 
Germany  . .  \ 

Total 

Value 

1,554,5^ 
$16,456,310 

4,209 

$^5,615 

50,476 
$640,515 

7,i3S 
$279,808 

310 

$*7,395 

In  1893. 


Country. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Molasses. 

United  States 

Sacks. 
I,022,6o8 
146,114 
4,086 

Hhds. 
2,066 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 
19,550 

British  Possessions .... 
Spain 

1,162 

3,259 
1,100 

34i 

43i 

200 

Montevideo 

Bremen 

Buenos  Ayres 

New  York. . .    

Liverpool 

England 

1,146 

Total 

1,172,808 
$12,183,017 

2,066 
$94,696 

6,493 
$133,672 

20,696 

$297,773 

Value 

*"—--——_ 
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In  1894. 


Country. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Molasses. 

Honey. 

United  States. . 

Sacks. 
1,227,878 
59,708 

1,39° 

79,081 

3,^8 

Hhds. 
1,394 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 
14,459 

5,359 
2,800 

Tons. 

!54 

England 

Spain 

983 

Canada 

Coastwise 

France 

Montevideo  . . . 

1,040 

Total 

Value 

i,37x, 225 
$12,500,000 

i,394 
$19,600 

2,023 
$337,120 

22,618 
$31,850 

i54 
$5,8oo 

In  1895. 


Country. 

Sugar. 

Molasses. 

Rum. 

Honey. 

United  States 

Sacks. 
1,207,998 

103,853 
28,421 

Hhds. 
658 

Hhds. 
4,304 

Hhds. 

Tins. 

77 

Canada 

Spain  .        

1,170 

2,453 
200 

Montevideo. . .  . 

Hayti 

Total 

Value 

1,340,272 

6S8 
Not  g 

4,304 
iven. 

3^23 

77 

In 

1896. 

Country. 

Sugar. 

Honey. 

Molasses 

United  States 

Coastwise          , . 

Bags. 
97,592 
10,890 

Hhds. 
425 

Tons. 
12 

Hhds. 
2,000 

Total 

108,482 
$895,000 

425 
$11,000 

12 

$525 

2,000 

Value 

$20,000 

__———■ 
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The  approximate  value  and  character  of  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  for  a  prosperous  year,  compiled 
from  official  records,  are  : 

Sugar $9,820,000 

Molasses 150,000 

Beeswax 1,000 

Honey 3,000 

Total $9,974,ooo 


Shipping 


Full  reports  of  all  shipping  are  not  obtainable,  but 
the  following  statement,  showing  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  British  vessels  alone  that  have  visited  the  port 
for  a  few  years,  may  be  of  interest : 


Year. 

Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

Sailing 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Total 
Vessels. 

Total 
Tonnag«. 

1892. . 

^93  ■- 

1894.. 

i895.. 
1896.. 

106 

95 

93 

118 

12 

114,362 
109,743 
"5»734 
I55,96i 
15,988 

14 
8 

5 
6 
1 

5,766 
4,806 

2,9o5 

5,738 

599 

120 
103 

98 
124 

13 

120,128 

H4,549 
118,639 

161,699 
16,587 

The  marvellous  decline  for  the  last  year  of  the 
period  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  insurrection  on  sugar 
production.  In  1895,  125,600  tons  were  shipped  from 
Matanzas  on  British  vessels  ;  in  1896,  only  5,900.  Cen- 
tral sugar  factories  of  the  largest  size,  equipped  with  the 
latest  and  best  machinery  for  commercial  production, 
were  becoming  especially  numerous  in  this  locality  just 
pnor  to  the  insurrection,  thus  placing  the  business  upon 
a  more  promising  basis,  so  that  the  blow  has  been,  per- 
haps, more  severely  felt  here  than  elsewhere. 

The  black  labor  of  the  locality  is  said  to  be  good 
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and  industrious,  and  the  women  of  this  class  furnish 
excellent  domestic  service.  The  average  wages  paid  to 
men  on  the  plantations  are  from  $20  to  $25  a  month 
each,  in  addition  to  their  board. 

Up  to  1893,  there  was  a  branch  of  the  Spanish  Bank 
of  Cuba  located  in  Matanzas,  which  was  obliged  to  sus- 
pend payment  that  year,  according  to  the  British  con- 
sul's report  for  1893  ;  so  that,  in  a  city  of  56,000  inhabi- 
tants, with  an  estimated  value  of  upwards  of  $15,000,000, 
and  with  credit  to  nearly  that  amount,  there  is  practi- 
cally no  banking  institution  of  any  kind.  While  the 
British  consul  attacks  the  methods  of  the  chartered 
banking  institutions,  he  says  that  a  private  bank  or 
banker,  with  capital  enough  to  be  independent,  could 
do  a  conservative  business  reaching  very  large  figures, 
and  realize  above  10  per  cent,  per  annum  in  good  times. 
Bank  discount  on  three  months'  time  is  from  8  to  9  per 
cent,  but  since  1893  the  rate  has  been  above  12  percent., 
and  lately,  double  that  figure. 

Just  prior  to  the  insurrection,  some  attempts  were 
made  at  public  improvements  ;  a  new  bridge  having  been 
commenced  across  the  River  San  Juan,  costing  something 
like  $150,000,  and  said  to  be  of  fine  architectural  design. 
A  new  lighthouse  had  been  built  at  Punta  Maya,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor ;  one  new  park  had  been  opened 
in  the  city,  and  some  experiments  made  in  paving  short 
lengths  of  street  with  brick  manufactured  from  iron  slag 
in  England. 

Until  a  recent  date,  at  least,  the  ice  used  here  has 
all  been  brought  from  Havana,  and  as  late  as  1890 
brought  a  price  as  high  as  six  dollars  in  Spanish  gold  for 
one  hundred  pounds.  The  market  for  refrigerators  has 
averaged  about  fifty  a  year  of  the  smaller  sizes. 

The  total  annual  imports  of  coal  have  averaged 
about  45,000  tons,   about  65   per  cent,   of   which  have 
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come  from  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  from 
England.  The  gas  works,  railroad  company,  and  the 
Spanish  warships  have  ordinarily  used  English  coal, 
American  coal  being  principally  used  by  the  rest  of  the 
shipping.  Duties  in  the  past  have  been  approximately 
$1.07  per  ton,  with  some  discrimination  shown  against 
the  United  States. 

CARDENAS 

Though  the  city  of  Cardenas  has  been  only  seventy 
years  in  existence,  it  is  probably  the  most  flourishing 
city  in  all  Cuba.  It  was  settled  in  1828,  and  has  an  ap- 
proximate population  of  21,000.  The  location  is  thirty 
miles  east  of  Matanzas,  on  Cardenas  Bay,  which  makes 
the  city  the  third  commercial  port  on  the  island.  This 
bay  is  twelve  miles  long  by  eighteen  miles  wide  ;  yet,  un- 
fortunately, shoreward  it  is  so  shallow  that  vessels  of 
deep  draught  are  obliged  to  anchor  from  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  two  miles  from  land.  There  are,  however, 
more  than  twenty  piers  from  300  to  1,000  feet  in  length, 
at  the  outer  ends  of  which  there  are  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  of  water.  The  city  is  substantially  built,  and  pos- 
sesses many  fine  buildings.  The  streets,  which  aver- 
age about  forty  feet  in  width,  are  unpaved  and  without 
sewerage ;  which  is  particularly  unfortunate,  as  the  loca- 
tion was  formerly  part  of  a  mangrove  swamp,  still  flank- 
ing the  city  on  either  side.  Most  of  the  city  is  located 
at  a  height  of  from  four  to  ten  feet  above  the  present 
swamp,  yet  it  runs  back  toward  higher  ground,  which, 
continuing  to  rise,  reaches  a  ridge  of  mountains  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  to  the  west.  Much  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  swamp.  Despite  this,  and  the  local 
sanitary  drawbacks  mentioned,  Cardenas  is  considered 
healthy.      The  city,    since    1872,  has   had   an   excellent 
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water  supply,  furnished  through  a  substantially  built 
aqueduct  from  a  subterranean  river  about  a  mile  distant; 
yet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  still  adhere 
to  the  use  of  brackish  well  water,  or  the  unhealthy  con- 
tents of  cisterns.  A  thriving  business,  however,  is  car- 
ried on  by  street  peddlers,  who  sell  the  aqueduct  water 
for  drinking  purposes  to  those  too  poor  to  pay  the  regu- 
lar water  rates. 

There  are  modern  gas  works  and  a  modern  electric 
lighting  plant  equipped  with  American  machinery. 

In  addition  to  being  an  extensive  centre  for  those 
industries  for  which  the  island  is  noted,  the  city  has 
probably  more  varied  manufactures  peculiar  to  itself 
than  any  other  town  on  the  island — such  as  metal  work, 
soaps,  fabrics,  liquors,  beer,  etc.  It  is  noted  for  its 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  railroad  connections  are  good,  for  Cuba,  al- 
though the  distance  by  rail  to  the  city  of  Matanzas  is 
about  double  that  straight  across  the  country.  Connec- 
tions are  made  with  the  general  railway  system  of  the 
island,  as  described  in  Chapter  V.,  and  a  number  of  fairly 
good  roads  radiate  inland  ;  which,  however,  could  be  im- 
proved. A  considerable  share  of  the  commercial  inter- 
ests have  been  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  who  have 
constituted  an  influential  class  of  the  community.  Chi- 
nese and  negroes  are  conspicuous  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population.  The  city  has  one  or  two 
good  hotels,  and  several  excellent  cafes.  Adjacent  to 
the  city  is  the  "  Flor  de  Cuba,"  one  of  the  largest  sugar 
plantations  on  the  island. 

The  population  of  Cardenas,  according  to  the 
British  Foreign  Office  report  for  1892,  was  as  follows: 
Whites,  15,776  ;  blacks,  7,060;  Chinese,  844— total,  23,680. 

Of  the  negroes,  the  British  consul  says  (page  *5> 
report  of  1892)  : 
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"  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  condition  of  the  blacks 
is  much  improved.  They  are  industrious  and  avail  themselves  readily 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  municipal  schools  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  They  have  also  their  little  clubs  and  societies,  and 
may  be  said  generally  to  be  advancing  in  the  path  of  moral  and 
intellectual  progress." 

The  average  rates  of  wages  in  the  locality  in  1894 
were  from  $1.00  to  $3.25  per  day,  but  the  situation  of 
the  laboring  class  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  most 
disheartening. 

The  following  tables  show  the  exports  of  sugar  and 
molasses  for  the  four  years  ending  in  1896,  with  the 
nationality  of  the  vessels  employed  : 

Sugar. 


Nationality 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

of  Vessels. 

c/5 

in 

•a 

en 
M 
u 
a 

c/5 

CO 

0 

C/3 

c/i 

X 

^4 
O 

a 
c/3 

c/i 

British 

439»4i7 
108,627 

74,833 

70,223 

21,660 

8,200 

646 

674,917 

323,412 

59,297 

24,833 

19,000 

8lO,I53 

l6l,I45 

25,000 

IO,000 

7,754 
4,469 

89,393 
22,040 
26,819 

American 

Spanish 

Norwegian 

German 

Russian 

Totals 

722,960 

646 

1,101,459 

1,018,521 

138,252 

Molasses. 


Nationality   of  Vessels. 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

British . . 

4,538 
2,079 

268 
n,°57 

351 

None 

American . . ... 

Totals 

6,617 

n,325 

351 
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The  effect  of  the  insurrection,  it  will  be  noticed,  is 
clearly  apparent  on  the  sugar  trade  of  this  locality  during 
the  last  two  years  of  the  period  given. 

Foreign  Vessels  Entering  the  Port  of  CArdenas. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  foreign  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Cardenas  for  the 
three  years  ending  1896  : 

1894.  I&95-  1896. 

British 112  ic8  18 

American 87  50  9 

Spanish 49  56  22 

Norwegian 7  1  1 

German 6 

Austrian 1 

Russian 1 

Belgian 1 

Totals 262  217  50 

Tonnage. 

1894.  I&95-         1896. 

British 201,338  195,443       21>5x4 

American 72,397  33>°32         5>385 

Spanish 74>99^  #5,45°       4*, 77° 

Norwegian 4>°39  691            473 

German 5,365 

Austrian 545 

Russian 711 

Belgian 1,397 

Totals 358,682       316,724       69,142 

Value    and    Character    of    Principal    Exports    to    Various 
Countries  for  Years  1892  and  1894. 

The  value  and  character  of  the  principal  exports, 
the  value  of  the  imports,  and  the  tonnage  of  coal  im- 
ports were  as  follows  : 
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Country.  Nature  of  Export. 

Great  Britain Rum 

Canada Sugar 

United  States , Sugar 

"  Molasses 

Spain Molasses 

«      Rum 

Canary  Islands Rum 

Montevideo Rum 


1892. 

1894. 

■/.        Value. 

Value. 

$15,000 

$i5,75o 

100,000 

23o,795 

10,000,000 

9^82,335 

100,000 

12,500 

150,000 

53,ooo 
10,000 

<tt>- 

16,685 

$i°>377>5°° 

10,008,565 

Value  of  Imports  from  Various  Countries. 

1892.  I%93- 

Great  Britain $1,200,000  $900,550 

United  States 3>350>oo°  2,480,000 

Spain 200,000  100,000 

Other  Countries 150,000  250,000 

$4,900,000  $3,73o,55o 


Importation  of   Coal  to  Cardenas,  all  from  United   States, 
and  Nationality  of  Vessels  Transporting    Same. 

1893.  1894.  J895.         1896. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons, 

American 16,760         18,946         26,333         Z^7^ 

British 7,800         10,294  5,950         2,051 

Norwegian 1,118 

Totals 25,678         29,240         32,283         5,227 

Official  records    on    imports  of  other    commodities 
are  not  obtainable. 


Approximate  Value  and  Character  of  Exports  to  the 
United  States  in  a  Prosperous  Year,  Compiled  from 
Official  Records. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  from  Car- 
denas to  the  United  States  in  a  prosperous  year  : 
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Sugar $8,500,000 

Molasses 100,000 

Honey 4,000 

Beeswax 8,100 

Lancewood  spars 800 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 1,000 

Logwood 100 

Guava  jelly 100 


Total $8,614,100 

The  surrounding  country  is  one  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural districts  of  the  island,  but  there  are  no  mineral 
deposits  other  than  those  of  a  bituminous  character,  and 
probably  of  petroleum,  of  which  there  are  many  indica- 
tions. Not  far  distant  from  the  city,  though  fifteen  miles 
from  a  railway,  is  said  to  be  one  fine  deposit  of  asphalt 
capable  of  producing  from  3,000  to  5,000  tons  per  year. 
In  the  bay  of  Cardenas  are  four  deposits,  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  sources  of  securing  asphalt,  most  peculiar 
in  their  nature.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  scientific  investi- 
gation has  yet  been  made  of  this  phenomenon,  but  the 
following  is  believed  to  be  the  correct  explanation  of  it : 

The  adjoining  formation  is  of  limestone  character, 
as  is  much  of  the  rest  of  Cuba,  inlaid  with  extensive  sub- 
terranean passages,  through  which  flow  underground 
streams.  In  the  city  of  Cardenas  are  two  of  these 
underground  rivers  furnishing  the  city's  water  supply. 
As  the  mines,  if  they  may  be  so  termed,  in  the  harbor, 
are  slowly  but  surely  re-supplied  with  asphalt,  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  the  product  comes  from  the  interior 
and  finds  its  course  therefrom  through  these  or  other 
subterranean  streams. 

The  bed  of  the  bay  seems  to  have  been  never 
thoroughly  examined  to  discover  whether  there  are 
other  sources  of  asphalt  supply  similar  to  those  already 
found.     These  are  at  present  located  as  follows  : 
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No.  i  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  bay,  and  furnishes 

a  very  fine  grade  of  practically  pure  asphalt,  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  varnish.     A  very  fine  quality  of  varnish 

is  said  to  be  made  by  simply  dissolving  this  particular 

asphalt  in  turpentine.     Large  quantities  have  been  taken 

from  this  mine  for  more  than  twenty  years.     There  is  a 

hole  or  shaft  in  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  extending  to  a 

depth  of  about  eighty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 

into  the  bottom  of  which  the  asphalt  filters.     Recently, 

some   difficulty   has  been   experienced   in    securing    the 

product,  owing  to  the  caving  in  of  the  sides  of  the  shaft. 

The  methods    followed    for   securing   the    material   are 

somewhat  crude.     A  long  iron  bar  with  a  pointed  end 

is  raised  by  a  winch  on  board  a  lighter  and  allowed  to 

fall,  so  as  to  detach  portions  of   the    asphalt,  which   is 

about  as  friable  as  cannel  coal,  and  of  much  the  same 

structure  ;  the  gloss,  however,  is  very  brilliant.     After  a 

sufficient  quantity  has  been  detached,  a  common  scoop 

net  is  sent  down,  and  filled  by  a  diver  without  a  diving 

suit.     The  average  quantity  obtained  is  from  one  to  one 

and  a  half  tons.     The  price  for  this  grade,  delivered  in 

New  York,   ranges  from  $80  to  $125  per  ton  of  2,240 

pounds. 

The  other  three  mines  are  of  a  lower  grade  ;  the 
product  being  used  chiefly  for  paving  purposes,  and  oc- 
casionally for  roofing  materials.  No.  2  is  northeast  of 
Cayo  Cupey.  No  work  has  been  done  there  since  the 
hurricane  of  1888,  which  caused  the  shaft  to  be  filled  up 
with  silt.  Previous  to  that  time,  several  cargoes  were 
taken  from  the  deposit.  Nos.  3  and  4  contain  asphalt 
°f  the  same  grade  as  No.  2,  and  adapted  for  the  same 
Purposes. 

No.  3  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  La 
Palma,  about  twenty  miles  from  Cardenas.  It  is  in  the 
same  condition  as  No.   2. 
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No.  4  is  situated  near  Diana  Key,  fifteen  miles 
from  the  city  of  Cardenas,  and  is  the  largest  of  all.  It 
is  called  the  "  Constancia  Mine,"  and  is  owned  by  per- 
sons residing  in  Cardenas.  It  has  been  under  operation 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Probably  20,000  tons  have 
been  taken  from  it,  and  it  appears  to  be  practically  inex- 
haustible. Vessels  of  from  150  to  200  tons  have  been 
moored  over  the  deposit,  and  have  been  loaded  by  the 
joint  labor  of  their  own  crews  and  the  crew  of  the  lighter 
usually  engaged  in  this  work.  The  depth  of  the  water 
is  about  twelve  feet.  As  there  are  several  shallow  wells, 
the  facilities  for  procuring  the  asphalt  are  abundant. 
The  deposit  is  enclosed  within  a  circumference  of  about 
150  feet,  and  the  asphalt  seems  to  be  continually  re- 
newed in  every  part  of  this  space.  In  1882  an  American 
vessel  took  on  board,  in  the  manner  just  described,  over 
300  tons  in  the  space  of  three  weeks. 

That  the  deposits  of  asphalt  in  the  bay  can  be  prof- 
itably worked,  as  at  present,  with  methods  seriously  lack- 
ing in  economy,  suggests  very  strongly  that  considerable 
profits  can  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  efficient 
machinery ;  the  advantage  would  undoubtedly  be  in- 
creased in  the  case  of  the  opening  up  of  accessible  mines 
in  the  interior. 

OTHER   CITTES,   TOWNS,   AND  VILLAGES    IN    THE 

PROVINCE 

The  following  is  a  descriptive  list  of  the  other  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  the  province  of  Matanzas,  arranged 
alphabetically  : 

Aguada. — The  terminus  of  the  Aguada  line  of  the 
Cardenas-Jucaro  Railroad,  fifty-nine  and  one-half  miles 
from  Cardenas. 
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Aguica. — A  railroad  station  forty-three  miles  from 
Cardenas,  on  the  Cardenas-Jucaro   Railroad. 

Alfonso  XII. — This  town  has  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 3,000.  It  lies  well  toward  the  north  of  the 
province,  about  four  miles  from  La  Union,  one  of  the 
more  important  stations  on  the  main  line  of  the  railroad 
between  Havana  and  Matanzas,  which  is  connected  with 
Alfonso  XII.  by  a  branch  line. 

Altamisal  Nuevo. — An  unimportant  town  on  the 
Aguada  line  of  the  Cardenas-Jucaro  Railroad,  twenty- 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  Cardenas. 

Alvarez. — A  railroad  station  of  200  inhabitants, 
sixty-two  and  one-half  miles  from  Cardenas,  on  the  line 
of  the  Cardenas-Jucaro  Railroad.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
charcoal  industry. 

Amarillas. — A  small  hamlet  fifty-one  and  one-half 
miles  distant  from  Cardenas,  on  the  Aguada  line  of  the 
Cardenas-Jucaro  Railroad. 

Banagulses. — An  unimportant  town  on  the  Alta- 
misal-Macagua  branch  of  the  Matanzas  Railroad,  eight 
and  three-quarter  miles  from  Altamisal. 

Baro. — An  unimportant  station  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Matanzas  Railroad,  fifty-seven  and  one-half  miles 
from  Matanzas. 

Behemas. — A  railroad  station  without  population, 
on  the  Cardenas-Jucaro  Railroad,  thirty-three  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Cardenas. 

Bemba. — See  Jovellanos. 

Benavides. — A  railroad  village  with  100  inhabi- 
tants ;  last  station  on  the  line  from  Havana  before  readi- 
ng Matanzas. 

Bermeja. — An  unimportant  railroad  station  on  the 
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line  from  Giiines  to   La   Union,   near  the  boundary  of 
Havana  and  Matanzas  provinces. 

Bolondron. — This  is  a  comparatively  unimportant 
inland  town  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  province, 
having  a  population  of  1,758.  It  is  about  thirty  miles 
distant  from  Havana.  The  township  has  a  population 
of  11,816. 

Calimete. — The  most  important  town  on  the  Car- 
denas-Jucaro  Railroad  (Aguada  branch)  after  passing 
Colon  ;  situated  forty-seven  miles  from  Cardenas. 

Canasl — An  unimportant  town  with  a  population 
of  about  700  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  about  seventeen 
miles  from  the  city  of  Matanzas.  The  township  has  a 
population  of  8,600. 

Caobas. — A  station  and  hamlet  on  the  railroad  from 
Matanzas  to  Jovellanos,  twelve  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  former  city. 

Carrillo. — An  unimportant  station  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Matanzas  Railroad,  sixty-nine  and  one-half 
miles  from  Matanzas. 

Ceiba-Mocha. — A  small  hamlet  on  the  railroad 
from  Havana  to  Matanzas,  near  the  boundary  of  the  two 
provinces. 

Cervantes. — An  inland  railroad  town  situated  on 
the  line  from  Matanzas  to  Santa  Clara,  about  eleven 
miles  west  of  Colon.  It  possesses  some  local  impor- 
tance, and  has  a  population  of  1,560.  The  township 
has  a  population  of  4,000. 

Cidra. — An  unimportant  inland  town,  three  miles 
distant  from  Santa  Ana,  and  ten  miles  southeast  from 
Matanzas.  The  population  is  700.  The  town  was  to- 
tally destroyed  during  the  insurrection.  The  township 
has  a  population  of  4,200. 
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Cimarrones. — An  unimportant  inland  town  on  the 
railroad  between  Matanzas  and  Cardenas,  twelve  miles 
south  of  the  latter.  It  is  also  located  on  the  calzada 
between  the  two  cities.  It  has  a  population  of  400. 
The  township  has  a  population  of  8,750. 

Coliseo. — A  railroad  station  on  the  line  to  Jove- 
llanos,  twenty-two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  city  of 
Matanzas. 

Colon. — An  important  commercial  town,  with  a 
population  of  6,500.  It  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  province,  on  the  railroad  connecting  Matanzas  and 
Cardenas.  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  sugar-producing 
district  of  the  north  coast,  and  has  been  prosperous  and 
somewhat  progressive,  but  needs  additional  public  im- 
provements. The  township  has  a  population  of  nearly 
17,000. 

Contreras. — A  station  on  the  Cardenas-Jucaro 
Railroad,  seven  and  one-half  miles  from  Cardenas. 

Corral  Falso. — An  unimportant  station  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Matanzas  Railroad,  thirty-eight  and 
one-half  miles  from  Matanzas. 

Corral  Nuevo. — An  inland  town,  seven  miles 
west  of  the  city  of  Matanzas.  It  possesses  some  local 
importance,  being  situated  in  a  good  district,  and  has 
a  population  of  about  2,100.  It  needs  improvement. 
The  township  has  a  population  of  nearly  13,000. 

Crimea. — A  small  town  on  the  Navajas-Jagiiey 
Grande  branch  of  the  Matanzas  Railroad. 

Cuevitas. — An  inland  railroad  town,  situated  in 
the  rich  sugar  district  of  which  Colon  is  the  centre, 
about  seventeen  miles  west  of  that  town.  It  has  a 
Population  of  approximately  1,650.  It  needs  improve- 
ment.    The  township  has  a  population  of  over  6,500. 
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Cumanayagua. — Practically  the  station  for  Colon, 
where  connections  are  made  with  the  Santa  Clara  line 
of  the  Cardenas-Jucaro  Railroad.  It  is  also  the  present 
terminus  of  the  main  line. 

Gabriel. — This  is  simply  a  railroad  junction  near 
the  Havana  boundary  of  the  province  ;  lines  connecting 
there  from  Havana  and  Guines  to  Matanzas.  The  rail- 
road station  is  a  good  new  stone  building. 

Gelpi. — A  small  suburban  station  of  the  city  of 
Matanzas,   eastward  on  the  line  to  Jovellanos. 

Gispert. — An  unimportant  town  on  the  Aguada 
branch  of  the  Cardenas-Jucaro  Railroad,  seven  miles 
from  Colon,  and  thirty-seven  and  one-third  miles  from 
Cardenas. 

Guanajayabo. — An  inland  town  with  a  population 
of  nearly  3,000.  The  township  has  a  population  of  over 
8,000. 

Guareiros. — A  small  town  on  the  Cardenas-Jucaro 
Railroad,  forty-three  and  one-half  miles  from  Cardenas. 

Guira. — An  unimportant  station,  slightly  over  three 
and  one-half  miles  from  Matanzas,  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Matanzas  Railroad. 

Hato  Nuevo. — A  small  hamlet  on  the  Recreo  Itabo 
branch  of  the  Cardenas-Jucaro  Railroad. 

Ibanez. — A  small  railroad  station,  eight  and  one-half 
miles  east  from  Matanzas,  on  the  line  to  Jovellanos. 

Ibarra. — A  small  hamlet  where  the  standard  of 
revolution  was  first  raised  in  the  recent  insurrection, 
February  24,    1895. 

Itabo. — A  small  town,  the  terminus  of  the  branch 
line  of  the  Cardenas-Ji'icaro  Railroad  from  Recreo. 
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J  ague  y  Grande. — The  terminus  of  the  Navajas- 
Jaguey  Grande  branch  of  the  Matanzas  Railroad. 

Jovellanos  or  Bemba. — This  is  an  important  inland 
railroad  junction,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Cardenas.  It 
has  a  population  of  approximately  8,000,  principally 
negroes.  The  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  over- 
grown with  brush,  but  is  naturally  rich  and  susceptible 
of  cultivation.  The  locality  is  considered  somewhat  un- 
healthy.    The  sole  hotel  is  kept  by  Chinamen. 

Laguna  Grande  de  Pigui. — An  unimportant  town 
on  the  Aguada  line  of  the  Cardenas-Jucaro  Railroad, 
twenty-four  and  one-half  miles  from  Cardenas. 

Lagunillas. — This  town  is  situated  inland,  seven 
miles  from  Cardenas.  It  has  a  population  of  only  520. 
It  is,  however,  in  a  good  district.  The  township  has  a 
population  of  7,030. 

La  Isabel. — A  small  hamlet  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Matanzas  Railroad,  forty-four  and  one-half  miles  from 
Matanzas. 

Limonar. — An  unimportant  railroad  town,  twelve 
miles  southeast  of  Matanzas,  on  the  line  to  Jovellanos. 
The  calzada  from  Matanzas  also  passes  through  it.  Pop- 
ulation, 330.     The  township  has  a  population  of  2,000. 

Macagua. — This  is  a  flourishing  place  of  4,100 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  railroad  junction  between  Colon 
and  Santa  Clara,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  the  former 
town.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  great  sugar-producing 
district,  and  there  are  some  enormous  ingenios  (sugar 
plantations)  in  the  vicinity.  Additional  transportation 
facilities  and  public  improvements  would  materially 
assist  its  further  growth.  The  township  has  a  popula- 
tion of  31,410. 
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Macurijes. — A  country  town  with  a  population  of 
3,650;  in  the  township,  13,500. 

Madan. — A  small  railway  station,  thirty  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Matanzas. 

Medina. — A  small  railroad  station  on  the  Montalvo 
line,  seven  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Jucaro. 

Montalvo  or  Navajas. — An  unimportant  town,  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Montalvo  line  of  the  Cardenas- 
Jucaro  Railroad,  where  connection  is  made  with  the 
Matanzas  Railroad  system. 

Palmillas. — An  inland  town  on  the  Palma  River, 
near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province,  on  the  rail- 
road between  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,470.  The  surrounding  country  is  good.  The 
township  has  a  population  of  8,818. 

Pedroso. — An  unimportant  town  on  the  Navajas- 
Jagiiey  Grande  branch  of  the  Matanzas  Railroad. 

Perico. — A  railroad  station  of  1,000  inhabitants, 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Cardenas,  on  the  Cardenas- 
Jucaro   Railroad. 

Quintana. — Merely  a  station  on  the  Cardenas- 
Jucaro   Railroad. 

Recreo. — An  unimportant  town  on  the  Aguada  line 
of  the  Cardenas-Jucaro  Railroad,  fourteen  miles  from 
Cardenas. 

Retamal. — An  unimportant  town  on  the  Aguada 
branch  of  the  Cardenas-Jucaro  Railroad,  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Colon  and  thirty-three  miles  from  Car- 
denas. 

Roque. — This  is  a  small  inland  town  of  about  Soo 
inhabitants.  It  lies  in  a  rich  agricultural  district  noted 
for  the  production  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  bananas.  1  'ie 
township  has  a  population  of  6,750. 
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Sabanilla  del  Encomendador. — A  somewhat  im- 
portant railroad  town  between  the  city  of  Matanzas  and 
La  Union,  thirteen  miles  south  of  Matanzas.  It  has  a 
population  of  3,000.  The  surrounding  country  is  good. 
The  township  has  a  population  of  9,000. 

Santa  Ana. — An  unimportant  inland  town  seven 
miles  south  from  the  city  of  Matanzas.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  600.  The  town  was  totally  destroyed 
during  the  insurrection.  The  township  has  a  population 
of  8,240. 

San  Anton. — An  unimportant  town  on  the  Aguada 
line  of  the  Cardenas-Jucaro  Railroad,  eleven  miles  from 
Cardenas. 

San  Antonio  de  Cabezas. — An  inland  town  in  a 
fairly  good  location,  with  a  population  of  1,500.  The 
township  has  a  population  of   10,200. 

San  Jose  de  Los  Ramos. — An  unimportant  interior 
railroad  town  on  the  line  between  Cardenas  and  Santa 
Clara,  twelve  miles  from  Colon,  with  a  population  of 
57°-  The  surrounding  country  is  famous  for  its  sugar 
production.      The  township  has  a  population  of  9,500. 

San  Miguel  de  Los  Banos. — This  is  a  small  water- 
ing place,  noted  for  its  hot  sulphur  springs,  which  are 
said  to  be  effective  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases.  It  is 
located  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Matanzas,  and  twenty 
miles  southwest  of  Cardenas.  It  is  about  two  miles  from 
the  railway  line  between  the  two  cities.  It  is  much  fre- 
quented by  the  wealthy  classes  of  the  locality,  and  in  the 
future  should  have  more  than  a  local  patronage. 

San  Pedro. — A  small  station  fifty-seven  miles  from 
Cardenas,  on  the  line  of  the  Cardenas-Jucaro  Railroad. 
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Sumidero. — A  small  railroad  station  on  the  line  to 
Jovellanos,  eighteen  and  three-quarter  miles  eastward 
from  Matanzas. 

Torriente. — A  small  town  on  the  Navajas-Jagiiey 
Grande  branch  of  the  Matanzas  Railroad. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  CLARA 

ONE    OF    THE    RICHEST  AND    EARLIEST    SETTLED  PROVINCES. 

HAS  MANY  LARGE  SUGAR  PLANTATIONS,  FITTED  UP  WITH 

THE  MOST  MODERN  APPLIANCES. USUALLY  CONSIDERED  AN 

AGRICULTURAL    PROVINCE,   AND    HAS    SOME  OF   THE    FINEST 

GRAZING    LAND     IN     THE    WORLD. GOLD    FOUND     BY    THE 

EARLY    SETTLERS. SILVER    AND    COPPER    DEPOSITS    IN    THE 

MOUNTAINS. BITUMEN  AND  PETROLEUM  FOUND. QUICK- 
SILVER.  THE  PROMISING  FUTURE  OF  SANTA  CLARA  TO- 
BACCO.  THE     MORTALITY,     DUE     TO     RECONCENTRATION, 

IN      THIS      PROVINCE. CIENFUEGOS*    A       PROSPEROUS      AND 

WEALTHY    CITY. SAGUA     LA    GRANDE,     WITH     ITS    LARGE 

sugar  exports  to  the  united  states. the  effect  of 

reconcentration    on    the    city    of    santa    clara. 

fashionable  trinidad. 

Population  of  1887 — Other  Statistics  of  1894. 


Total  square  miles 8,878 

Square  miles  in  use 5,477 

Population 354,122 

Inhabitants     per     square 

mile 39-9° 

Houses  in  towns 16,289 


Sugar  plantations 332 

Coffee  plantations 46 

Tobacco  plantations 317 

Cattle  ranches 1,250 

Number  of  farms 4,852 


CANTA  CLARA  is  naturally  one  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  the  island,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
earliest  settled.  Along  both  its  northern  and  southern 
coasts,  as  well  as  to  a  great  extent  in  the  interior,  are 
some  of  the  largest  sugar  plantations  of  Cuba,  where  the 
lndustry  has  been  as  scientifically  conducted  as  anywhere 
e'se  on  the   island.     The  reports  of   the    commerce  of 
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its  larger  seaports,  which  will  be  found  later,  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  former  extent  of  its  business.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  all  the  industries  of  the  prov- 
ince can  be  greatly  enlarged  and  increased,  and  new 
ones  founded.  Descriptions  of  the  railroad  lines,  given 
in  Chapter  V,  show  so  much  of  the  character  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  interior,  that  no  extended  descrip- 
tion of  it  need  be  attempted  here.  It  should,  however, 
be  remarked  that,  ordinarily,  Santa  Clara  is  considered 
a  grazing  province,  despite  the  magnificent  showing  of 
exports  made  by  its  seaports.  Unquestionably,  its  plains 
are  among  the  richest  grazing  lands  in  the  world,  which 
we  hope  soon  to  see  once  more  covered  with  cattle  and 
horses.  Of  its  other  agricultural  products  and  possibili- 
ties, the  tobacco  industry  already  possesses  considerable 
importance,  and  while  the  quality  of  the  leaf  is  not  so 
much  appreciated  as  that  raised  on  the  western  end  of 
the  island,  it  is  much  larger,  and  is  especially  in  demand 
in  certain  markets  of  Europe.  Fruit  cultivation  has  not 
been  seriously  undertaken  for  export;  yet  all  varieties  of 
tropical  fruits  flourish  here,  and,  consequently,  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  this  industry 
may  be  developed.  In  addition  to  tropical  fruits,  some 
of  those  of  the  temperate  zone  flourish  on  the  higher 
elevations  of  the  interior,  and  the  possibilities  of  supply- 
ing northern  markets  with  early  berries  are  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  These  higher  altitudes  are  also  well 
adapted  to  coffee-growing,  yet  the  few  plantations  in 
existence,  at  present,  do  not  produce  sufficient  for  local 
consumption.  What  has  been  said  of  coffee  holds  good 
as  regards  cocoa.  Timber,  consisting  of  the  best  hard 
woods,   is  very  abundant   in   certain   localities. 

Like  the  other  provinces,  Santa  Clara  has  serious 
need  of  better  transportation  facilities,  both  locally  to 
the  seaboard  at  various  points,  and  by  an  extension  o 
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the  general  railway  system  of  the  island,  from  where  it 
now  terminates  at  the  city  of  Santa  Clara,  to  the  most 
easterly  extremity  of  Cuba.  The  lack  of  public  railroads 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  local  way,  been  obviated  by 
the  private  railroads  of  plantation  owners ;  yet  by  no 
means  has  a  comprehensive  general  railway  system  been 
constructed.  The  system  of  wagon  roads  is,  apparently, 
much  worse  than  the  railway  system,  and  no  extensive 
calzadas  exist,  except  such  as  extend  out  for  a  few  miles 
only  from  the  larger  towns.  In  this  respect,  the  province 
is  much  worse  off  than  the  others  lying  west  of  it.  It 
has  suffered  seriously  from  the  want  of  banking  facilities; 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  of  the  other  provinces,  and, 
consequently,  the  development  of  all  the  industries,  ex- 
cepting those  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  foreigners,  has 
been  retarded. 

The    mineral    resources    of    the    province    are    con- 
siderable, but  of  late  years  have  received  little   atten- 
tion ;  much  less,  in  fact,  than  in  the  province  of  Santiago. 
The    early   Spanish    settlers    were    confident    that    gold 
existed  in  paying  quantities,  and  it  is  said  they  did,  for 
a  time,  secure  a  fair  quantity  of  it  by  the  method  now 
known  as  placer  mining.     So  far  as  it  is  found  now,  the 
gold  generally  exists  in  a  sand  of  granitic  quality,  and 
the  principal  early  placers  were  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is 
now  Sagua  la  Grande,  along  the  river  of  that  name  and 
the  River  Agabama.     A  little  later,  similar  placers  were 
located  along  the  streams  running  into  the  bay  of  Jagua 
(Cienfuegos),   and  Humboldt  states  that,   at    the    time 
°f  his  visit   early  in   this  century,  gold  was  still   being 
washed  up  from   the   sands  of  the   rivers   Damuji    and 
Caonao,  two  of  such  streams,  while  it  is  known  that  simi- 
tar placer  mining  was  followed  along  other  streams  of 
the  province  in  localities  not  now  possible  to  locate  with 
exactness.      In    1827,  silver  combined  with  copper  was 
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discovered  in  a  section  known  as  Manicaragua,  south 
of  the  city  of  Santa  Clara,  and  is  said  to  have  yielded 
about  seventy-five  ounces  to  the  ton  of  ore  ;  the  product 
of  copper  therefrom,  however,  is  not  ascertainable.  This 
industry  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  extensively 
prosecuted,  nor,  in  later  years,  does  there  seem  to  have 
been  any  prospecting  done  for  other  similar  deposits ; 
but  according  to  the  statements  of  an  experienced  mining 
engineer,  who  has  been  through  the  mountains,  made 
personally  to  the  writer,  there  are  undoubtedly  strong 
indications  of  silver  and  copper  there,  while  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  plentiful  existence  of  iron  ore, 
probably  in  truer  veins  than  that  of  the  well-known 
deposits  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  In  the  vicinity  of  Trini- 
dad, in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  province,  marble 
of  good  quality  is  plentiful,  as  is  also  building  slate,  some 
of  which  makes  a  superior  quality  of  writing  slate. 
Manganese  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  same  locality. 
Asphalt  and  similar  bituminous  products  exist  in  this 
region,  and  are  said  to  be  plentiful  elsewhere  in  the  prov- 
ince. Talc  and  amianthus  exist  near  Trinidad,  as  well 
as  in  the  wide  belt  extending  to  the  north.  There  are 
rumors  of  the  presence  of  coal  in  various  parts  of  the 
province,  but  it  is  questionable  if  these  are  more  than 
solidified  bodies  of  bitumen.  Petroleum  undoubtedly 
exists  in  several  localities.  Quicksilver  at  one  time  was 
found  in  the  low,  open  country  near  Remedios. 

Before  concluding  these  general  remarks,  perhaps 
some  reference  should  be  made  to  apiculture.  In  this,  as 
in  other  provinces  in  the  island,  much  honey  and  wax 
have  been  produced,  with  little  if  any  attention  being 
given  to  them  in  a  scientific  way.  Were  there  no  sugar 
plantations  it  could,  of  course,  be  appreciated  that  in  a 
country  where  there  is  perpetual  blossom,  bees  mus 
flourish  and  their  products  be  large.     When  we  supple' 
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ment  this  with  the  statement  that  the  bees  all  feed  about 
the  sugar  mills,  some  idea  can  be  gathered  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  increasing  the  industry  were  the  slightest 
attention  given  to  its  scientific  development.  There  is 
but  one  drawback  to  the  sugar  mills  in  connection  with 
honey  production,  and  that  is  the  tendency  of  the  bees 
to  become  inebriated,  for  they  prefer  the  by-product  of 
rum  to  the  sugar  itself,  and  actually  become  so  fre- 
quently intoxicated  that  they  lose  their  natural  habits  of 
industry. 

THE   TOBACCO    INDUSTRY    IN    THE    PROVINCE 

Situated  in  the  southern  central  portion  of  this 
province  is  the  rich  valley  of  Manicaragua,  noted  for  its 
fertility  as  well  as  for  its  mineral  wealth.  Its  total  extent 
is  nearly  60,000  acres,  and  it  is  claimed  by  authorities  on 
the  subject,  to  quote  their  own  words,  that  "  it  produces 
tobacco  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  of  aroma,  combusti- 
bility, elasticity,  and  fineness  of  texture  equal  to  that  of 
Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco."  It  is  only  of  late  years,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  only  about 
3,000  acres  have  been  cultivated.  The  River  Arimao 
runs  through  the  district,  and  it  is  well  watered  thereby. 
The  soil  is  said  to  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  and  it  is  also  said  that  the  locality  is  free  from 
drought,  and  other  troubles,  which  occasionally  interfere 
with  large  crops  in  the  western  districts. 

The  following  description  of  the  methods  followed 
m  connection  with  the  cultivation  and  other  peculiarities 
°i  the  trade,  is  given  in  a  statement  written  by  one  of 
^e  planters  of  the  district  a  few  years  since  : 

"The  seed  is  sown  broadcast  from  about  the  15th  of  August  to 
he  8th  of  September  in  a  sheltered  piece  of  ground  to  form  the 
nursery   (semillero)  ;  the   plants  are   left  to  attain   a  height  of   four 
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inches.  No  fertilizers  are  used,  the  land  being  sufficiently  rich.  To 
prepare  the  land  for  planting,  all  brush,  grass,  and  weeds  are  removed, 
and  the  ground  is  ploughed  four  times,  and  afterwards  furrowed  to 
receive  the  plants.  The  plants  are  taken  from  the  nursery  in  the 
morning,  and  planted  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  This  has  been 
shown  by  experience  to  be  the  best  way.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  to  prune  the  tops  of  the  plants,  in 
order  to  make  them  spread  ;  also,  the  suckers  from  the  roots  are  to 
be  removed.  The  pruning  is  done  with  the  nails  of  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  remove  the  insects  which 
attack  the  plants.  The  natural  enemies  of  the  plant  are  the  cacha- 
zudo  (our  tobacco  worm),  the  babosa  (a  slimy  slug,  which  leaves 
its  trace  on  the  leaf  and  destroys  it),  the  cogollero  volador  and  the 
mariposa  (a  butterfly  produced  by  the  former,  which  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  leaf  and  destroys  it).  These  insects  have  to  be  picked  off  by 
hand  and  destroyed  as  fast  as  they  appear,  giving  much  work.  The 
first  cutting  is  made  from  three  to  four  months  after  planting,  varying 
according  to  circumstances;  the  other  cuttings  from  thirty  to  forty 
days  after  the  first.  After  cutting,  the  leaves  are  hung  on  poles 
twelve  feet  long,  placed  horizontally  on  forked  sticks,  and  left  in  the 
open  air  for  a  day  or  two  (not,  however,  during  the  night  or  in  rainy 
weather,  as  any  drop  of  water  falling  on  the  leaf  is  injurious  to  it). 
After  this,  the  poles,  filled  with  leaves,  are  taken  to  the  drying  house, 
and  placed  horizontally  to  cool  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  poles  are  placed  as  close  together  as  possible,  and  left  so 
for  three  days.  This  is  called  the  first  heating  (calcntura).  After 
this  the  poles  are  separated  again  to  allow  the  leaves  to  cool.  The 
tobacco  is  left  on  the  poles  a  sufficient  time  to  become  perfectly  dry, 
the  length  of  time  depending  upon  the  weather.  In  making  the 
heaps,  preparatory  to  packing,  a  time  is  chosen  when  the  leaves  are 
softened  by  the  atmosphere,  and  the  leaves  are  then  taken  off  the 
poles  and  placed  in  a  heap  in  a  sheltered  spot.  A  preparation  is  then 
made  of  tobacco  stems  left  in  water  until  fermentation  takes  place, 
and  with  this  liquid  each  layer  is  sprinkled  before  another  layer  is 
placed.  The  tobacco  is  packed  for  transport  in  bales  made  of  the 
fine  bark  of  the  top  of  the  palm  tree,  and  tied  with  ropes  made  of  the 
majagua  bark  ;  in  each  bale  fifty,  sixty,  or  eighty  bunches  are  placed. 
The  tobacco  is  assorted  into  seven  classes,  from  first  to  seventh  class. 
The  ruling  prices  are  from  $30  to  $44  the  horse  load,  four  bales,  with- 
out choice.  Sales  are  made  in  Cienfuegos,  Havana,  Santa  Clara, 
Esperanza,  and  Sagua.  The  crops  have  of  late  varied  from  5,000 
6,000  bales.    One  man  can  attend  to  15,000  plants,  and  in  a  caballena 
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(thirty-three  acres),  250,000  plants  may  be  raised.  No  calculation  can 
be  made  of  the  area  in  cultivation,  as  all  are  small  farms  and  raise  but 
little.  There  is  room  for  much  more  cultivation.  By  mules  and  carts 
the  crops  can  be  taken  to  Santa  Clara,  Esperanza,  Ranchuelo,  Cruces, 
and  Cienfuegos,  and  from  these  points  there  are  railroads.  The  prices 
for  hauling  are  $1  to  $2  per  horse  load  (four  bales),  according  to 
the  distance.     This  is  generally  on  the  buyer's  account." 

Elsewhere  in  the  province,  tobacco  is  also  raised, 
principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Quemado  de  Guines,  Cala- 
bazar,  Encrucijada,  and  Santo  Domingo.  That  raised  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  first  two  places  is  not  of  the 
best  quality,  while  that  of  the  last  two  is  coarser  and 
of  a  heavier  grade. 

VITAL  STATISTICS 

Some  idea  of  the  horrors  and  fatalities  from  recon- 
centration  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  official 
mortality  list  of  the  districts  of  the  province  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  November  15,  1897  : 

Santa  Clara 27,900    Remedios 11,415 

Sagua. 16,585    Sancti  Espiritus. . . .     5,482 

Cienfuegos 14,263    Trinidad 4,946 


Total 80,589 

Add  to  this  25  per  cent,  for  the  number  of  which 
no  record  has  been  kept,  which  would  make  a  grand 
total  of  100,736  deaths  in  ten  and  one-half  months. 


DESTROYED  PLANTATIONS 

The   following   is  a  partial   list   of  the  plantations 
destroyed  during  the  recent  insurrection  : 
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SANTA  CLARA 

Santa  Clara  is  more  popularly  known  among  the 
natives  as  Villa  Clara.  It  is  the  second  largest  inland 
town  of  Cuba,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  province  bearing 
its  name,  which  is  also  frequently  called  Las  Cinco  Vil- 
las. The  population  is  approximately  20,000.  It  is 
located  200  miles  east  of  Havana,  almost  in  the  centre  of 
its  own  province,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  northern 
coast  and  forty  miles  from  the  southern. 

The  general  railway  system  of  the  island  terminates 
there,  giving  it  a  connection  with  all  the  important  cen- 
tral and  western  cities,  while  local  railroad  systems  give 
it  a  connection  with  the  more  important  seaports  of  the 
province  on  both  the  northern  and  southern  coasts.  It 
is  situated  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea 
level,  and  is  substantially  built  and  well  laid  out  with 
comparatively  broad  streets,  some  of  which  are  improved, 
but  there  has  been  little  attempt  at  macadamizing  some 
of  the  adjoining  country  roads.  There  is  one  good 
theatre  in  the  city.  A  fine  and  extensive  agricultural 
and  grazing  country  surrounds  the  city  for  many  miles, 
in  which  there  is  much  mineral  wealth  only  slightly 
worked.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  ;  plumbago 
is  plentiful  ;  copper  exists  to  an  extent  as  yet  unknown  , 
while  asphaltum  and  kindred  bituminous  products  wn 
eventually  prove  a  great  source  of  commercial  revenue. 
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Annual  shipments  of  asphalt  have  already  reached  10,000 
tons.  While  not  stated  by  the  authorities,  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  such  an  affinity  between  bitumen  and  petro- 
leum in  Cuba,  that  the  latter  must  also  exist  in  the 
locality.  Less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city  is 
a  gasoline  mine,  so-called,  which  would  indicate  the 
presence  of  natural  gas. 

The  location  of  the  city  is  naturally  very  healthy, 
but  the  usual  neglect  of  sanitary  measures  makes  mala- 
rial fever  and  dysentery  frequent.  There  is,  however, 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  yellow  fever.  Both  air  and 
soil  are  dry,  and  the  peculiar  clearness  of  the  Cuban 
atmosphere  is  especially  noticeable  in  this  locality. 

The  city  was  founded  as  early  as  1689,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier-built  Cuban 
cities,  except  narrow  streets.  It  has  always  been  noted 
for  its  comparative  wealth  and  the  exceptional  beauty 
of  its  women.  The  general  character  of  the  population 
is  good,  and  the  city  has  great  possibilities  for  an  inland 
town. 

In  1827  silver  was  discovered  in  this  locality  in  com- 
paratively paying  quantities.  Certain  specimens  of  the 
ore  yielded  above  $200  per  ton,  but,  so  far  as  is  known, 
the  mining  of  silver  here  has  not  proved  a  commercial 
success.  The  mountains  close  by  contain  iron  deposits, 
but  these  have  been  but  slightly  prospected,  and  have 
not  been  worked  to  any  extent. 

Statistics  of  Death  Rate  in  Santa  Clara. 

As  showing  the  ordinary  death  rate  in  this  suppos- 
edly healthy  inland  city,  which  now  contains  only  14,000 
^habitants,  as  well  as  the  awful  effect  of  General 
Weyler's   reconcentration  order,   the  following   table  is 

given  : 
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l89° 578 

1891 720 

i892 596 

1893   619 

1894 687 

1895 872 

1896  (epidemic  of  yellow  fever  among  army  and  Cubans)  1,417 

1897  (no  epidemic) 6,981 

The  last  mentioned  figures,  while,  as  stated,  no  epi- 
demic existed,  show  the  effect  of  "  reconcentration." 


CIENFUEGOS 

Cienfuegos,  a  modern  flourishing  commercial  city,  is 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  magnificent  bay  of  Jagua, 
which  indents  the  central  portion  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Cuba.  The  bay,  which  is  completely  landlocked,  is 
about  eleven  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  five  miles 
wide  ;  the  entrance  is  through  a  narrow  but  deep  channel 
nearly  three  miles  long.  The  town  is  about  five  miles 
distant  from  the  inner  end  of  the  entrance.  Surrounded 
by  beautiful  hills,  with  mountains  lying  beyond  in  the 
distance,  the  bay  presents  a  scene  to  be  long  remem- 
bered by  the  tourist.  Las  Casas  called  it  "  the  most 
magnificent  port  in  the  world."  Nearly  every  other 
descriptive  writer  has  said  "  that  it  could  float  the  navies 
of  the  world,"  and  Captain  Mahan,  our  great  strategic 
naval  writer,  sings  its  praises,  and  designates  it  as  per- 
haps the  foremost  harbor,  from  a  strategic  standpoint,  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  average  depth  of  water  is  excel- 
lent throughout  nearly  the  entire  bay,  but  it  shoals  grad- 
ually at  certain  points  toward  the  shore.  The  larger 
vessels  generally  anchor  at  from  one-eighth  to  one-half 
mile  distant  from  the  water  front  of  the  city,  along  which 
are  nearly  twenty-five  piers,  extending  out  about  300  feet 
each,   at  the   ends  of  which   vessels   drawing    not   over 
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ings  are  cheap  one-story  wooden  structures,  the  floors  of 
which  rest  almost,  if  not  quite,  on  the  earth.  As  more 
than  one-third  of  the  city's  extent  was  originally  a  man- 
grove swamp,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  is  con- 
sidered unhealthy,  and  a  breeding  spot  for  yellow  fever, 
which  is  never  entirely  absent.  Adjacent  to  the  Terry 
Theatre  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  public  plazas  in 
all  Cuba,  ornamented  with  many  statues,  some  of  which 
are  artistic.  In  the  same  locality  is  a  fine  old  church. 
Southeast  of  the  city  rise  the  Southern,  or  San  Juan 
Mountains,  which  are  picturesque,  and  greatly  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  surroundings.  Two  fair-sized  rivers 
empty  into  the  bay  north  of  the  city,  and  one  south  of 
it,  as  do  a  number  of  lesser  streams  at  various  other 
points. 

Owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  surroundings,  it: 
becomes  exceedingly  cold  for  the  latitude  during  north- 
ers, and  frost  and  hail  are  sometimes  seen  under  such 
conditions  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  The  railroad 
facilities  are  good  for  Cuba,  connections  being  made 
with  the  general  railway  system  of  the  island,  by  which 
route  the  city  is  190  miles  from  Havana.  The  local  rail- 
way system,  described  in  Chapter  V,  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  Cuba.  Subsequent  statistics  given  show 
the  general  importance  of  the  water  traffic,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  it  should  be  stated  that  Cienfuegos  is 
a  stopping  point  for  the  regular  line  of  south-side 
steamers,  while  there  are  a  number  of  small  steamers 
and  a  large  number  of  sailing  craft  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  The  city  has  one  good  hotel.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  practically  the  only  serious  labor 
trouble  which  ever  occurred  in  Cuba  happened  here  in 
1 89 1,  it  being  a  strike  of  the  'longshoremen.  It  was 
promptly  suppressed  by  the  authorities,  who  deported  all 
the  strikers  as  criminals  to  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
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The  district  of  Cienfuegos  lies  between  those  of 
Batabano  and  Trinidad  on  the  coast  line,  and  Sagua, 
Colon,  and  Villa  Clara  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  It 
is  approximately  ioo  miles  in  length  and  twenty-five 
miles  in  breadth. 

The  population,  taken  by  the  last  census  in  1892, 
was  divided  as  follows  : 

Description.  Population. 

Male  whites 32>33* 

Female   whites 22,856 

Male  blacks 1 3,945 

Female  blacks 15,603 

Male  Chinese 2,760 

Total 87,495 

These  figures  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  else- 
where, which  are  from  the  general  census  of  1887. 

Of  the  black  population  mentioned,  it  can  be  said 
that  they,  to  a  great  extent,  reside  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  either  work  upon  the  plantations  or  cultivate  their 
own  farms.  The  female  blacks  are  generally  employed 
as  family  servants  either  in  the  city  or  country.  Rates 
of  wages  have  been,  for  men  in  the  city,  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  day,  and  from  $15  to  $20  per  month,  with  meals,  as 
plantation  hands.  The  women  as  servants  have  received 
from  $10  to  $20  per  month. 

The  average  water  freight  on  sugar  to  the  United 
States  has  been  from  12  cents  to  15  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  district  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  sugar  produc- 
tion, for  which  it  is  noted  as  being  naturally  exceedingly 
well  adapted.  That  the  sugar  industry  has  been  as 
thoroughly  developed  here  as  in  any  part  of  the  island, 
*s  evidenced  by  the  following  statements  of  the  exports  ; 
but  possibly  no  section  has  suffered  so  greatly  from  the 
effects  of  the  insurrection,  the  sugar  production  for  1896 
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and  1897  having  practically  disappeared.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  cane  have  been  burned,  and  many  of  the  mills 
destroyed  as  well ;  these  having  been  as  modern  and  as 
fine  as  any  on  the  island. 

Shipping   Statistics. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  nationality, 
number,  and  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  visiting  the  port 
of  Cienfuegos  : 

Nationality.  1892.  1893.  1894.  r895. 

British 51  67  50  42 

American 118  108  105  102 

Spanish 129  118  103  112 

Norwegian 8  12  9  7 

Swedish 3 

German 1  4  13  8 

Italian.   1  3  1  1 

Russian 1  . .  . .  1 

Haytian 2  2  1 

Austrian . .  1 

Danish  .    . .  1 

Totals 314  316  282  273 

Tonnage. 

1892.  1893.  1894.         I&95- 

British 39,433  51,534  45>3°9      38>4<>2 

American 93,934  9J,°59  95>*94      92>239 

Spanish 190,079  180,696  164,530     183,050 

Norwegian 4,945  6,881  4,770         2,717 

Swedish 1,566 

German 768  6,512  20,292       10,813 

Italian 412  1,615  494            S30 

Russian 677  649 

Haytian 280  289  146 

Austrian 468 

Danish 594 

Totals 332,094      339^48    330,735     328>46° 
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Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  approximate  value  and  character  of  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  in  a  prosperous  year,  com- 
piled from  official  records,  are  : 

Beeswax $30,000 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 1,000 

Fruit  100 

Guava  jelly 200 

Hides 4,000 

Honey 13,000 

Lancewood  spars 2,400 

Mahogany  .  , 5, 000 

Molasses.   . . .  . 30,000 

Sugar 9,500,000 

Tobacco 240,000 

Total $9>825>7°o 


Imports  of  Cotton  Textiles. 


Following  are  approximate  calculations  by  Don 
Gregorio  Castillo,  of  Cienfuegos,  of  the  amounts  of 
cotton  textiles  most  in  demand  imported  during  an 
average  year: 


Articles. 


White  shirting. .  . 

Striped  shirting.  . 
White  sheeting. . . 

Printed  percales. . 
Dress  goods 

Drills 


Contents 

Weight 

of  Piece. 

per  Yard. 

Yards. 

Grams. 

4,000 

365 

64 

i,5°° 

3° 

5o 

2,500 

65-70 

55 

1,000 

30 

90 

1,250 

30 

75 

2,500 

55-6o 

90 

3,000 

65-70 

27 

2,OCO 

65-70 

40 

4,000 

3o-35 

no 

Number  of 
Threads  per 
Centimetre. 


14-16 

10 

10 

10 

16 
13-16 

12 
14 


Place  of  the 
Manufactory. 


Manchester* 


Barcelona 
Manchester 

Barcelonaf 


Imported  through  Liverpool. 
24, 


f  Imported  through  Santander,  Spain. 
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The  importations  of  cotton  textiles  during  an  average 
year,  estimated  by  Celestino  Cazes  &  Co.,  of  Cienfuegos, 
are  : 

Value. 

Goods  wholly  cotton $115,000  to  $120,000 

Goods  mixed  cotton 145,000  "     150,000 

2,350,000  yards $260,000  to  $270,000 

Weight  of  the  above  goods,  281,750  kilograms; 
average  weight   per  yard,    120  grams. 

Conditions  of  purchase,  four  months'  time  from 
date  of  bill  of  lading. 

Places  of  Manufacture  and  Exportation. 

Barcelona $160,000  to  $165,000 

Manchester 85,000  "       90,000 

Paris 10,000  "       12,000 

New  York 2,000  "         2,500 

Imports  of  Beer. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  yearly 
importations  of  beer  at  this  port : 

Month.                        Country.                             Port.  Quarts. 

January United  States New  York 93 

"       Great  Britain Liverpool 2>78r 

February Germany Bremen 772 

"        Great  Britain Glasgow 5>253 

March Germany Bremen 37 l 

"     Great  Britain Glasgow 3M2 

April "             Liverpool i»854 

May Belgium Antwerp 3>554 

"     Great  Britain Glasgow , 3>6o5 

June Germany Bremen TM 

" Great  Britain Glasgow 7>648 

" United  States New  York r3? 

July Great  Britain Liverpool i7>510 

August United  States New  York .    4 
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Month.                       Country.                            Port.  Quarts. 

August Great  Britain Glasgow 19,142 

September "             Liverpool 6,978 

October United  States New  York 463 

November Germany Bremen 3,46 1 

"         United  States. New  York 148 

December Great  Britain Glasgow 6,489 

"         United  States New  York 18s 


Total 85,282 

Note. — In  bottles  only  ;  none  imported  in  the  wood. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  87  per  cent., 
or  74,402  quarts,  have  come  from  Great  Britain.  This 
comes  almost  entirely  from  Tennant  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow. 
It  is  imported  in  casks  of  ten  dozen  bottles  each,  and 
has  cost  about  $4  Spanish  money  per  dozen  quarts. 
Eleven  per  cent,  of  the  importation  has  been  Salvator 
beer,  from  Bremen.  This  is  sold  somewhat  dearer  than 
Scotch  beer,  at  about  $5  Spanish  money  per  dozen  quarts, 
or  two  dozen  pints.  Only  2  per  cent,  has  come  from  the 
United  States,  this  being  principally  from  the  Anheuser- 
Busch  brewery,  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  little  from  the  Em- 
pire brewery,  of  New  York.  American  beers  have  sold 
retail  at  approximately  the  same  price  as  German — 
thirty  cents  per  bottle.  It  is  believed  that  American 
beer  is  generally  preferred  to  that  of  any  of  the  foreign 
breweries,  and  is  likely  hereafter  to  control  the  trade. 

SAGUA   LA   GRANDE 

This  town,  one  of  the  most  important  on  the  isl- 
and,  is  situated  near  the  northern  coast,  160  miles  east 
Irom  Havana.  It  has  a  population  of  14,000.  Railroad 
connections  exist  with  Havana,  Santa  Clara,  and  inter- 
mediate points.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
^agua,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  stream  of 
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the  same  name  farther  east.  It  lies  about  ten  miles 
inland  from  its  seaport,  La  Isabela  (also  called  Concha 
la  Boca  and  Isabela  de  Sagua),  which,  unfortunately,  has 
not  a  very  good  harbor.  The  streets  are  wide  and  the 
buildings  generally  good,  although  principally  wooden 
structures.  There  are  many  shops,  lumber  yards,  and 
other  evidences  of  commercial  importance.  The  imme- 
diate adjacent  country  is  low  and  swampy,  and  many 
large  plantations  exist,  some  of  which  possess  their  own 
private  railways  running  to  the  seacoast.  The  local  rail- 
way transportation  facilities  are  good,  but  good  wagon 
roads  are  few.  The  township  has  a  population  of  nearly 
24,000. 

The  population  of  the  district  of  Sagua  la  Grande, 
covering  about  800  square  miles,  according  to  a  local 
census  of  1892  was  as  follows:  White,  12,000;  black, 
5,000;  Chinese,  500 — total,  17,500. 

About  one-half  of  these,  it  is  officially  stated,  can 
read  and  write  ;  yet  the  black  people  of  this  locality 
do  not  seem  to  compare  favorably  with  Cuban  negroes 
elsewhere,  it  being  said  that  they  are  so  immoral  and 
unthrifty  that  the  planters  have  seriously  considered  the 
wholesale  importation  of  labor  of  a  different  character. 

Sugar  growing  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  local- 
ity, although  some  tobacco  is  raised. 

The  town  itself  suffered  severely  from  a  terrible 
flood  in  1894,  which  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty. It  had  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  when 
the  insurrection  came  on,  and  since  then  its  situation  has 
been  as  bad  as  that  of  any  section  of  the  island,  for 
many  of  the  surrounding  plantation  buildings  have  been 
destroyed  and  cane  fields  burned. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  but  very  incomplete  statis- 
tics on  the  commercial  business  of  this  town  are  aval  - 
able,  but  we  are  able  to  give  the  following : 
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Exports  During  the  Year  1892. 

Destination.  Description.              Value. 

Great  Britain None. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia Sugar.  $827,900 

United  States "  2,922,000 

Other  Cuban  ports  (for  U.  S.). .  "                       974>°°° 

Other  countries                 "         . .  Molasses.                 9,74° 


Total  (sugar  and  molasses,  almost  the  only  ex- 
ports)   $4J33^4o 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  value  of  exports 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  they  were  exported  : 

In  American  vessels $1,241,187.19 

In  British  vessels 2,397,215.20 

In  Spanish  vessels 818,550.21 

In  German  vessels 78,804.57 

In  Norwegian  vessels 215,129.67 

Total $4,750,886.84 

The  value  of  imports  in  American  vessels  alone  for 
the  same  period  was  :  coal,  $84,236;  lumber,  $14,812 — 
total,  $99,048. 

The  approximate  value  and  character  of  the  exports 
to  the    United   States   in   a  prosperous  year,   compiled 
from  official  records,  are:  sugar,  $6,210,000;  molasses, 
$25,000 — total,  $6,235,000. 
The  imports  for  1892  were  : 

Country.  Description.     No.  Vessels.   Tons. 

From  Cuban  ports  (starting 

from  Great  Britain) 14      17*000 

From  Nova  Scotia Lumber,  6         1,000 

From  United  States General  cargoes 

and  machinery.         20      13,000 
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The  sugar  exports  for  1894  and  1895  were  as  follows : 


Year. 
1894. 
1895.. 


Quantity, 

Quantity, 

Sacks. 

Hogsheads. 

7oo.6S3 

4,922 

<M5>105 

2,223 

The  other  articles  of  export  were  unimportant. 

Both  British  and  United  States  consular  agents 
have  reported,  during  later  years,  that  with  a  few  excep- 
tions all  the  sugar  estates  in  this  locality  were  insolvent, 
and  that  the  plants  were,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hands 
of  usurers,  who  have  exacted  rates  of  interest  as  high  as 
18  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  first-class  collateral  secu- 
rity. Naturally,  under  such  conditions,  money  has  been 
exceedingly  scarce. 

The  consumption  of  coal  has  averaged  between 
15,000  to  20,000  tons  per  annum,  about  70  per  cent,  of 
which  has  come  from  the  United  States,  the  rest  from 
England. 

Ice  is  manufactured  in  Sagua  la  Grande,  but  until 
recently  has  sold  wholesale  as  high  as  $16  per  ton,  and 
retail  at  $3  per  100  pounds.  The  refrigerator,  as  known  to 
us,  is  used  but  to  a  small  extent,  ice  being  ordinarily 
kept  in  home-made  chests,  consisting  of  two  ordinary 
boxes,  the  inner  one  lined  with  zinc,  and  the  intermediate 
space  between  it  and  the  outer  one  packed  with  ordinary 
salt.  The  two  largest  chests,  or  refrigerators,  in  town 
hold  about  five  tons  of  ice  each.  Owing  to  the  price  of 
ice,  no  attempt  is  made  at  cold  storage  as  known  to 
us,  meat  being  eaten  almost  as  soon  as  killed,  which  is  a 
necessity,  as  it  becomes  tainted  within  twenty-four  hours 
thereafter.  As  elsewhere,  poultry  is  sold  alive,  and 
killed  within  a  few  minutes  prior  to  being  eaten,  while 
vegetables  and  fruits  come  upon  the  tables  of  the  inhabi- 
tants almost  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  to  market. 
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In  this  immediate  district,  in  1894,  it  is  stated  that 
there  were  23,500  head  of  horned  cattle,  4,500  horses, 
450  mules,  4,000  hogs,  and  700  sheep.  These  are  con- 
sidered to  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

TRINIDAD 

Trinidad  is  one  of  the  oldest  Cuban  cities,  having 
been  founded  in  15 14.  It  is  situated  near  the  southern 
coast,  about  forty-two  miles  southeast  of  Cienfuegos.  It 
is  distant  about  three  miles  from  its  seaport,  Casilda, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  3,000.  From  Casilda 
a  local  railway  line  runs  inland  through  Trinidad,  ter- 
minating at  Fernandez,  eighteen  miles  to  the  north- 
east. The  course  of  the  River  Guaurabo  lies  within 
half  a  mile  of  Trinidad,  and  by  means  of  it  some  ves- 
sels of  light  draught  approach  almost  to  the  city,  and 
carry  on  a  part  of  the  coastwise  trade.  Trinidad  is 
especially  well  built,  the  houses  being  of  stone.  The 
streets,  as  in  nearly  all  of  the  older  cities,  are  exceed- 
ingly narrow  and  crooked,  but  well  paved  to  a  certain 
extent.  As  usual,  they  show  a  lack  of  care,  and  are 
generally  in  a  filthy  condition.  The  location  has  an  ele- 
vation of  between  180  to  360  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
average  altitude  being  220  feet.  It  has  the  full  benefit 
of  both  the  sea  and  mountain  breezes,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  healthiest  town  of  any  extent  in  Cuba.  The  Plaza 
de  Serrano  is  a  fine  public  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  around  which  are  many  fine  buildings.  The  Plaza 
de  Carrillo,  which  is  slightly  north  of  the  centre  of  the 
Clty,  is  a  broad  stone  paseo,  and  inside  there  are  mag- 
nificent shrubbery,  pines,  and  tropical  vegetation,  all  of 
which  are  brilliantly  illuminated  by  gas  lamps  at  night. 
In  the  winter  season  Trinidad  is  a  centre  of  social  life 
and  gaiety,  while  the  picturesque  drives  and  surround- 
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ings  of  the  city  are  attractive  to  the  Cubans  from  other 
cities  at  all  times  of  the  year.  One  especially  fine  drive 
is  the  Loma  del  Puerto.  The  harbor,  sometimes  known 
as  that  of  Casilda,  but  more  frequently  Trinidad,  is  three 
miles  long  by  one  and  one-half  miles  wide.  It  has  a 
wide  entrance,  about  which,  however,  are  some  danger- 
ous coral  reefs.  While  stated  by  many  writers  as  being 
a  harbor  of  the  first  class,  this  is  scarcely  true,  as  it  is 
shallow  and  not  well  protected  from  the  open  sea.  The 
loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  are  done  by  means  of 
lighters.  The  population  of  Trinidad  is  about  18,000, 
divided  in  about  equal  proportions  between  black  and 
white.  The  usual  industries  of  this  locality  have  been 
much  depressed  for  several  years,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
city  shows  evidences  of  that  fact. 

The  approximate  value  and  character  of  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  in  a  prosperous  year,  compiled  from 
official  records,  are  : 

Sugar $900,000 

Mahogany , 1,000 

Coffee 500 

Honey 2,200 

Total $903,700 

OTHER  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  VILLAGES  OF  SANTA 

CLARA 

The  following  is  a  descriptive  list  of  the  other 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  province  of  Santa 
Clara,  arranged  alphabetically  : 

Amaro. — An  unimportant  typical  interior  town, 
having  a  population  of  320.  It  was  totally  destroyed 
during  the  insurrection.  The  township  has  a  popula- 
tion of  7,251. 
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Angelita. — A  small,  unimportant  station  on  the  line 
between  Cienfuegos  and  Santa  Clara. 

Azotea. — An  insignificant  station  on  the  line  be- 
tween Cienfuegos  and  Santa  Clara. 

Caibari£n. — This  is  the  seventh  town,  in  commer- 
cial importance,  on  the  island,  and  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  having  been  founded  in  1822.  The  dwell- 
ing houses  are  principally  of  brick,  with  tile  roofs,  while 
the  warehouses  are  large  modern  stone  structures.  Its 
location  is  in  about  the  centre  of  the  northern  coast  of 
the  province.  The  site  was  formerly  a  mangrove  swamp 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
and  little,  if  any,  of  the  surrounding  country  is  more 
than  ten  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
locality  is  claimed  to  be  a  healthy  one.  The  population 
is  about  5,500.  The  harbor,  while  important  commer- 
cially, is  poor  and  shallow,  and  vessels  ordinarily  anchor 
back  of  Frances  Cayo,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northeast. 
It  is  the  seashore  terminus  for  a  line  of  railroad  twenty- 
eight  and  one-half  miles  in  length,  running  to  the  impor- 
tant town  of  Remedios,  five  and  one-half  miles  away,  and 
thence  to  San  Andres,  in  the  interior.  There  are  also 
some  good  wagon  roads  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  the 
centre  of  a  productive  sugar  district.  The  town  is  quite 
progressive  for  its  size,  but  there  is  room  for  additional 
public  improvements.  A  weekly  steamship  line  has  con- 
nected with  Cardenas,  and  it  also  has  a  somewhat  exten- 
sive coastwise  traffic,  carried  on  by  sailing  craft.  The 
township  has  a  population  of  8,200,  of  whom  only  12  per 
cent.  are  black. 

The  sponge  industry  of  Caibarien,  while  conducted 
ln  a  crude  way,  is  full  of  promise,  and  up  to  the  present 
has  reached  an  annual  amount  of  from  $300,000  to 
$400,000.     At  present,  all  those  employed  in  the  trade 
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are  "  matriculados,,,  so-called  former  Spanish  naval  con- 
scripts, who,  with  but  little  more  investment  than  that 
for  good-sized  rowboats,  do  the  sponge  fishing  with- 
out additional  appliances.  The  principal  varieties  of 
sponges  found  are  sheep's  wool,  velvet,  hardhead,  yel- 
low, grass,  and  glova.  These  find  a  local  market  of 
great  extent ;  consequently,  statements  of  exports  do 
not  set  forth  the  importance  of  the  industry. 

Calabazar. — An  inland  town  on  the  railroad,  twenty 
miles  southeast  of  Sagua  la  Grande,  with  a  population 
of  1,500.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  Calabazar  River, 
which  is  there  crossed  by  the  longest  railroad  bridge  in 
Cuba,  substantially  built  of  stone  and  iron.  The  town 
in  itself  is  of  little  importance,  but  the  surrounding  coun- 
try can  be  made  productive.  The  township  has  a  popu- 
lation of  9,000. 

CamajuanI. — A  small  unimportant  station  on  the 
line  between  Caibarien  and  Placetas,  eighteen  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  former  station. 

Camarones. — An  unimportant  inland  town,  situated 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Cienfuegos,  with  a  population 
of  550.     The  township  has  a  population  of  8,500. 

Cartagena. — A  railroad  town  north  of  Cienfuegos, 
on  the  branch  line  to  Rodas,  and  near  the  River  Damuji. 
The  population  is  approximately  1,500.  The  town  was 
partially  destroyed  during  the  insurrection.  The  town- 
ship has  a  population  of  9,000. 

Casariego. — An  unimportant  town  on  the  line  be- 
tween Zaza  and  Valle,  or  Sancti  Spiritus,  fifteen  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  seashore  terminus  at  Zaza. 

Casilda. — See  Trinidad. 
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Cifuentes. — An  unimportant  town  on  the  branch 
line  running  from  Sitiecito. 

Concha. — See  La  Isabela. 

Encrucijada. — A  somewhat  important  town  ;  the 
terminus  of  the  branch  line  of  the  same  name  running 
from  Sitiecito. 

Estero. — An  unimportant  town,  situated  two  miles 
from  Moron,  on  the  Jucaro-Moron  Railroad.  It  is  the 
seaport  for  Moron. 

Fernandez. — The  northern  terminus  of  the  Trini- 
dad Railroad.     A  thriving  town  of  500  inhabitants. 

Guasimal. — An  unimportant  town  on  the  line  be- 
tween Zaza  and  Valle,  or  Sancti  Spiritus,  ten  miles  from 
the  seashore  terminus. 

Guines. — This  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
important  town  bearing  the  same  name  in  Havana  Prov- 
ince. The  one  which  we  are  now  describing  lies  twelve 
miles  west  of  Sagua  la  Grande,  somewhat  inland.  It  has 
a  population  of  2,000.  It  is  in  a  low,  rich  agricultural 
district,  devoted  principally  to  the  cultivation  of  cane, 
and  is  not  very  healthy.  The  township  has  a  population 
of  10,000. 

Jarao. — An  unimportant  town  on  the  line  between 
Zaza  and  Valle,  or  Sancti  Spiritus,  eighteen  and  one- 
quarter  miles  from  the  seashore  terminus. 

La  Boca. — See  La  Isabela. 

La  Cruces. — An  important  railroad  town  of  the 
province,  situated  in  its  southwestern  corner.  It  is  the 
junction  of  the  Sagua  la  Grande,  Santa  Clara,  and  Cien- 
luegos  railroads,  and  has  had  great  commercial  prosper- 
Jty,  having  been  an  important  shipping  point  for  horses, 
cattle,  sugar,  and  some  tobacco.     The  inhabitants  of  this 
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locality  are  noted  for  their  business  shrewdness,  and  are 
designated  on  the  island  as  the  "  Yankees  of  Cuba." 
They  are  almost  universally  active,  energetic,  and  conse- 
quently prosperous.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
several  thousands. 

La  Esperanza. — This  is  a  flourishing  town  situated 
about  ten  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Santa  Clara, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  calzada.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2,150.  It  has  been  prosperous,  and  will  doubt- 
less remain  a  flourishing  small  town  ;  the  centre  of  dis- 
tribution, to  a  limited  extent,  of  a  rich  rural  district.  It 
is  a  most  dismal  place  in  appearance.  The  township 
has  a  population  of  10,733,  an<3,  besides  the  town,  in- 
cludes fifteen  settlements,  ninety-two  grazing  farms,  and 
647  farms  under  cultivation. 

La  Isabela,  or  Concha.— Called  La  Boca  by  the 
inhabitants,  this  town  is  the  seaport  for  Sagua  la  Grande, 
which  is  ten  miles  distant.  The  intervening  country  is 
low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy.  The  town  itself  is  built  on 
piling,  and  where  solid  land  exists  it  is  filled-in  ground 
It  has  a  population  of  about  5,000.  Its  commercial  im- 
portance is  greater  than  such  number  would  indicate. 
The  houses  are  principally  small  wooden  structures,  but 
there  are  extensive  warehouses,  railroad  shops,  ship 
offices,  etc.  The  location  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagua 
River,  and  the  harbor  there  is  not  very  good.  The  popu- 
lation is  quite  cosmopolitan,  and  the  lower  classes  have 
not,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  reputations.  Across  the 
marshes  in  this  vicinity  are  a  number  of  private  railroads, 
leading  back  to  the  rich  plantations  a  few  miles  away. 
It  is  the  seashore  terminus  of  the  railroad  to  Santa 
Clara. 

Las  Lajas. — A  fairly  important  town  of  between 
one  and  two  thousand  inhabitants,  between  Concha  and 
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La  Cruces  ;  thirteen  miles  from  Santo  Domingo  and 
forty-three  miles  from  La  Isabela.  It  looks  remarkably 
clean  and  prosperous. 

Las  Piedras. — A  rather  important  town  on  the  line 
of  the  Jucaro-Moron  Railroad  and  trocha,  twenty-eight 
and  one-half  miles  from  Jucaro. 

Manacas. — A  small  station  on  the  line  of  the  Car- 
denas-Jucaro  Railroad,  seventy-five  and  one-half  miles 
from  Cardenas. 

Mata. — A  small,  unimportant  station  on  the  branch 
line  running-  from  Sitiecito. 


t> 


Mordazo. — A  small  station  on  the  Cardenas-Jucaro 
Railroad,  sixty-seven  and  one-half  miles  from  Cardenas. 

Palmira. — This  town  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Cienfuegos  on  the  southern  coast,  from  which  it  is 
distant  nine  miles,  and  with  which  it  has  direct  connec- 
tion. The  population  is  about  3,000.  The  township 
has  a  population  of  5,000. 

Placetas. — An  unimportant  town  ;  the  terminus  of 
the  road  between  Caibarien  and  Placetas ;  thirty-three 
miles  from  the  former. 

Rancho  Veloz. — A  small  inland  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  656,  twenty-five  miles  from  Sagua  la  Grande. 
The  township  has  a  population  of  8,257. 

Ranchuelo. — An  inland  town  near  the  southern 
coast,  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  Cienfuegos.  It  is 
located  on  the  railroad  between  that  city  and  Santa 
Clara,  and  has  a  population  of  1,533.  The  town  was 
partially  destroyed  during  the  insurrection.  The  town- 
ship has  a  population  of  10,733. 
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Remedios. — This  is  an  important  commercial  town, 
frequently  included  in  the  descriptions  of  Caibarien,  its 
seaport,  five  and  one-half  miles  distant,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  railroad,  which  runs  some  twenty-five 
miles  further  inland.  Its  location  is  about  sixty  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  is  considered  healthy.  Its 
population  is  nearly  7,500.  This  is  a  town  which  has 
future  prospects  commercially,  because  of  the  fertility  of 
the  surrounding  soil,  and  is  susceptible  of  improvement 
in  almost  every  way. 

The  approximate  value  and  character  of  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  in  a  prosperous  year,  com- 
piled from  official  records  are :  sugar,  $3,680,000 ;  to- 
bacco, $20,000 — total,  $3,700,000. 

Radrigo. — A  small  railroad  station  on  the  line  be- 
tween Concha  and  La  Cruces,  twenty-three  and  one-half 
miles  from  La  Isabela. 

Rojas. — A  somewhat  important  town  on  the  Zaza 
Railroad,   five  miles  from  Caibarien. 

Salamanca. — A  somewhat  important  town  on  the 
line  between  Caibarien  and  Placetas,  twenty-three  miles 
from  Caibarien. 

San  Andres. — A  somewhat  important  town  on  the 
line  between  Caibarien  and  Placetas,  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Caibarien. 

Sancti  SpIritus. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  Cuba,  having  been  founded  as  early  as  15 14.  It  is 
located  about  thirty  miles  from  the  northern,  and  forty 
miles  from  the  southern  coast,  and  about  fifty  miles 
southeast  of  the  city  of  Santa  Clara.  A  considerable 
amount  of  its  commercial  business  is  done  through 
Zaza,  which  is  located  on  the  southern  coast,  not  far 
from  and  a  few  miles  above    the    mouth  of   the    River 
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Zaza,  which  is  navigable  to  that  point.  A  railroad 
about  twenty-five  miles  in  length  connects  the  two 
towns.  The  surroundings  of  the  city  are  generally  good 
and  healthful.  The  population  is  over  17,000.  The  city 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy.  Improvements 
of  every  kind  are  needed.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  least  known 
city  of  its  size  in  Cuba. 

San  Diego  del  Valle. — An  interior  town,  having  a 
population  of  1,400.  Its  surroundings  are  good.  The 
township  has  a  population  of  10,000. 

San  Juan  de  las  Yeras. — An  inland  town  on  the 
line  from  Cienfuegos  to  Santa  Clara,  twelve  miles 
southwest  of  the  latter.  It  has  a  population  of  2,267. 
The  township  has  a  population  of  7,808. 

San  Juan  de  los  Remedios. — This  has  already  been 
described  under  its  original  title  of  Remedios.  The 
first  site  of  this  town,  originally  founded  in  1545,  was 
on  an  island  or  key,  not  far  from  its  present  location. 

San  Marcos. — An  unimportant  railroad  town  be- 
tween Concha  and  La  Cruces  ;  six  and  one-half  miles 
from  Santo  Domingo,  and  thirty-six  and  one-quarter 
miles  from   La  Isabela. 

Santo  Domingo. — An  unimportant  interior  town 
on  the  railroad  between  Havana  and  Santa  Clara,  as  well 
as  on  that  from  Sagua  la  Grande  to  Cienfuegos.  It  is 
also  situated  on  the  Sagua  la  Grande  River,  and  on  the 
high  road  between  Havana  and  Santa  Clara.  It  is 
twenty-three  miles  northwest  from  Santa  Clara,  and  has 
a  population  of  only  1,750.  The  surrounding  country  is 
a  rich  agricultural  and  grazing  district.  The  township 
has  a  population  of  17,000. 

Santo  EspfRiTU. — See  Sancti  Spiritus. 
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Santa  Isabel  de  las  Lajas. — An  important  inland 
town,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Cienfuegos,  having  a 
population  of  approximately  5,000.  It  is  quite  influen- 
tial commercially,  having  a  good  trade  in  sugar  and 
cattle.  Cienfuegos  is  naturally  its  seaport,  with  which 
it  has  railroad  connections.  The  township  has  a  popula- 
tion of  9,000. 

Sitiecito. — A  small  railway  station  on  the  line  from 
Concha  to  La  Cruces,  fourteen  and  one-half  miles  from 
La  Isabela. 

Smo  Grande. — An  insignificant  town  on  the  branch 
line  running  from  Sitiecito  on  the  line  between  Concha 
and  La  Cruces. 

Taguayabon. — An  unimportant  town  on  the  road 
between  Caibarien  and  Placetas,  thirteen  miles  from  the 
terminal,  Caibarien. 

Vegas  de  Palma. — A  small  unimportant  town  on 
the  railroad  between  Caibarien  and  Placetas,  sixteen 
miles  from  Caibarien. 

Zaza,  or  Tunas  de  Zaza. — This  is  a  small  place,  with 
a  total  population  of  about  1,500,  and  is  the  seashore 
terminus  of  the  Tunas  and  Sancti  Spiritus  Railway. 
Although  the  town  is  considered  healthy,  the  surround- 
ing country  is  unfitted  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
even  vegetables  have  to  be  transported  to  it  by  rail. 
There  is  no  supply  of  water  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, which  gives  the  railway  a  practical  monopoly  01 
this  commodity.  The  climate  is  pleasant  in  winter,  but 
very  hot  in  summer.  The  surrounding  country  was 
formerly  noted  for  its  cattle. 

Approximate  value  and  character  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  a  prosperous  year,  compiled  from 
official  records  : 
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Sugar $360,000 

Cedar 86,000 

Mahogany 4,134 

Honey 3,500 

Beeswax t 6,400 

Molasses 10,000 

Logwood 600 

Lancewood 150 

Cigars 100 

Total $470,884 

Zulueta  (or  Colorados). — Unimportant  excepting* 
as  being  the  station  for  a  rich  district  on  the  Zaza  road, 
thirteen  miles  from  Caibarien. 

25 
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PROVINCE   OF   PUERTO   PRINCIPE 

a  large   territory  with  a  small    population. its 

topography  resembles  that  of  santiago  de  cuba, 
though  its  mineral  wealth  has  never  been  ex- 
ploited.  its  trackless,  mountainous  forests  con- 
tain much  valuable  timber. the  natural  home  of 

insurrections. cattle  raising  has   been  nominally 

its  chief  industry. mahogany  and  cedar  plentiful. 

a  great  future  predicted  for  apiculture. rich 

deposits  of   iron  ores  in  places  now  inaccessible, 

copper,  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  said  to 

exist,   though   their  location    is    uncertain. nue- 

vitas,  with  its  small  population  and  large  com- 
merce.  the  city  of  puerto   principe,  with   40,000 

population  and  not  a  single  hotel. 

Population  of  1887 — Other  Statistics  of  1894. 


Total  square  miles 12,400 

Square    miles    utilized    in 

province 674 

Population 67,789 

Number  of  inhabitants  per 

square  mile 5.46 

Number  of  houses  situated 

in  towns 6,479 


Number  of  sugar  planta- 
tions   5 

Number  of  coffee  planta- 
tions   ° 

Number  of  tobacco  planta- 
tions   ° 

Cattle  ranches 399 

Number  of  farms I>109 


PUERTO  PRINCIPE  is  the  second  largest  province 
on  the  island,  and  has  the  least  density  of  popula- 
tion, averaging  less  than  six  per  square  mile  of  terri- 
tory. It  is  situated  next  westerly  from  the  province 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  possesses  many  of  the  same 
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natural  characteristics,  and  possibly  as  great  mineral 
wealth,  although  the  latter  has  never  had  the  develop- 
ment, or  received  the  attention,  which  that  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba  has  had.  The  natives  still  frequently  designate 
this  province  as  Camaguey,  its  former  title.  To  a  great 
extent  it  is  mountainous,  and  contains  thousands  of  acres 
of  forest  which  are  filled  with  the  most  valuable  woods, 
and  through  most  of  which  it  is  probable  that  the  foot 
of  man  has  never  trod. 

The  seat  of  the  recent  insurrectionary  government 
was  located  in  this  province,  and  it  has  always  been  the 
centre  of  similar  outbreaks,  the  peculiar  natural  condi- 
tions and  lack  of  transportation  facilities  making  it  par- 
ticularly favorable  for  the  operation  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  individual  description  of  the  more  important 
towns,  given  below,  will  show  clearly  what  the  most  flour- 
ishing industries  of  the  province  have  been,  and  what 
its  future  possibilities  are,  but  a  brief  glance  at  them 
as  a  whole  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  past  has  been  cattle 
raising,  which  has  flourished,  with  as  little  care  as  it 
receives  at  present  in  certain  parts  of  South  America, 
or  has  received  in  the  past  on  our  own  western  plains. 
It  has  now  virtually  disappeared,  nearly  all  of  the  cattle 
having  been  killed  to  feed  either  the  insurgents  or  the 
Spanish  troops ;  but,  prior  to  the  insurrection,  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  at  least  800,000  head  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  province,  and  annually  some  50,000  head 
were  shipped  to  the  Havana  market.  There  have  also 
been  some  exportations  of  cattle  to  the  other  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  the  adjacent  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America,  while  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  ship 
them  to  the  coast  cities  of  the  United  States.  This  latter 
Movement,  however,  was  not  successful,  as  the  animals 
were  not  sufficiently  large  to  be  popular  in  the  American 
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trade.  This,  of  course,  could  be  changed  by  improving 
the  breed,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see,  within 
a  few  years,  this  locality  furnishing  its  fair  share  of  the 
beef  for  our  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Sugar  cultivation  has  not  been  so  important  an  in- 
dustry as  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  island,  but  was 
expanding  rapidly  at  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  insur- 
rection. The  total  product  in  recent  peaceful  years  was 
about  40,000  hogsheads  annually,  as  against  20,000  hogs- 
heads a  few  years  previously. 

There  is  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  mahogany 
and  cedar,  as  well  as  other  valuable  woods,  awaiting  only 
the  return  of  tranquillity  and  the  providing  of  better 
facilities  for  transportation  to  the  seaboard.  As  will  be 
noted  from  the  individual  exports  of  the  various  cities, 
mahogany  has  already  been  an  important  industry.  The 
ordinary  price  of  valuable  timber  lands,  in  tracts  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  acres,  has  been  $1.50  per  acre.  The  price 
of  these  lands  has  fallen  to  less  than  half  this  sum,  on 
account  of  the  insurrection. 

Though  no  attempt  at  systematic  apiculture  has  been 
made,  the  exportation  of  wax  and  wild  honey  have  been 
important  industries,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statements 
of  exports.  As  bees  can  be  busy  365  days  in  the  year, 
systematic  production  of  wax  and  honey  should  become 
an  important  industry  in  this  province,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  Cuba. 

Some  attempts,  in  a  small  way,  have  been  made  to 
introduce  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  and  although  condi- 
tions seem  very  favorable,  up  to  the  present  no  great 
commercial  success  has  been  attained  ;  but  it  is  believed 
by  those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  with  proper  management  and  machinery  to  obtain 
the  fibre,  which  is  said  to  be  of  remarkable  length, 
strength,  and  whiteness,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
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not  prove  profitable.     In  the  vicinity  of  Nuevitas,  some 
i, 800  acres  have  been  planted  with  sisal  hemp. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Cubitas  Hills,  in  this  province 
— one  of  its  least  explored  sections,  where  the  seat  of  the 
insurrectionary  government  was  located — are  enormous 
deposits  of  different  kinds  of  iron  ore,  such  as  hematites, 
chromic  iron,  and  proto-sesquioxides.  An  American  com- 
pany was  formed  to  work  these  deposits,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  its  plans  by  the  insurrection. 
The  location  of  the  deposits  is  distant  two  and  one-half 
to  twenty  miles  from  any  existing  railroad,  yet  the  inter- 
vening country  is  open,  making  railroad  building  a  com- 
paratively simple  undertaking.  There  is,  moreover, 
chromic  iron  ore  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities  along 
part  of  the  route  which  has  been  several  times  surveyed 
for  the  extension  of  the  general  railway  system  of  the 
island  from  Santa  Clara  to  Santiago. 

Large  deposits  of  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  said 
to  exist,  but  their  location  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
defined. 

There  are  said  to  be  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  in 
this  province,  but  in  recent  years  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  thorough  prospecting  for  them,  and  the  slight 
indications  that  have  been  found  are  in  the  beds  of  rivers 
and  small  streams. 

There  is  but  one  railway  in  the  entire  province, 
which  runs  from  Nuevitas  to  the  city  of  Puerto  Principe, 
forty-two  miles  in  length.  This  has  been  an  exceedingly 
profitable  property,  paying  annually  1 5  per  cent,  dividends. 

There  is  but  one  bank  in  the  entire  province,  its 
rate  of  discount  in  the  best  of  times  being  10  per  cent. 
°n  short  time  and  paper,  with  the  best  security.  Private 
individuals  have  customarily  made  loans  at  from  12  to 
24  per  cent.,  which  excessive  rate  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  recent  troubles. 
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THE  CITY  OF  PUERTO  PRiNCIPE 

Puerto  Principe  is  the  largest  inland  city  on  the 
island,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  province  bearing  its 
name.  It  is  more  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Cubans 
as  Camagiiey,  the  original  name  of  the  city  and  of  that 
portion  of  the  island  which  now  forms  the  province.  It 
was  founded  as  early  as  15 15,  and  though  located  in  the 
interior,  was  for  a  long  time  the  second  city  in  size  on 
the  island.  It  has  a  population  of  over  40,000.  It  is 
located  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
northern  and  forty-five  miles  from  the  southern  coast. 
Its  seaport  is  Nuevitas,  forty-five  miles  to  the  northeast, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  local  railway  line.  It 
has  no  other  outside  railway  connection.  A  small  portion 
of  its  commerce  is  conducted  through  the  port  of  Santa 
Cruz  del  Sur  on  the  southern  coast,  forty-five  miles  away, 
but  communication  therewith  is  over  a  difficult  wagon 
road.  The  surrounding  country  is  the  largest  grazing 
district  in  all  Cuba,  while  much  of  it  is  forest  land  pro- 
ducing valuable  woods.  Its  location  is  on  a  broad  plain, 
at  an  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  all  the  surroundings  are  naturally  healthful 
A  prominent  writer  has  called  it  "the  most  antiquated 
town  in  Cuba,  a  relic  of  the  middle  ages,  having  narrow, 
tortuous  streets,  many  being  unpaved  and  without  side- 
walks." This  description  is  absolutely  accurate,  and  in- 
dicates the  necessity  for  public  works  of  every  character. 
In  the  past,  the  surrounding  country  has  been  noted  for 
cattle  raising,  and  possibly  nowhere  on  earth  could  the 
industry  be  more  profitably  conducted,  although  it  *s 
now  practically  destroyed.  The  population  is  perhaps 
the  most  distinctly  Cuban  of  the  entire  island,  although* 
like  any  other  city  on  the  island,  it  has  a  large  share  o 
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negroes.  The  buildings  are  solid,  and  substantially 
built  of  stone  and  brick  in  accordance  with  the  earlier 
Spanish  ideas.  There  is  a  small  stream  which  runs 
through  the  city.  Better  communications  with  the  ad- 
joining country  and  to  the  exterior  would  do  much  to 
develop  the  city.  There  is  not  a  hotel  in  the  city  and 
but  few  cafes.  The  people  are,  however,  noted  for  their 
hospitality  to  strangers.  The  township  has  a  population 
of  nearly  60,000. 

NUEVITAS 

Having  a  population  of  approximately  7,000,  Nuevi- 
tas  possesses  commercial  importance  much  greater  than 
these  figures  would  indicate,  it  being  the  seaport  for  the 
city  of  Puerto  Principe,  the  largest  inland  city  in  Cuba, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railroad  line,  forty-five 
miles  long.  It  is  situated  upon  a  bay  of  the  northern 
coast  which  is  fifty-seven  miles  in  area.  The  entrance 
to  this  bay  is  about  four  and  one-half  miles  long,  and  is 
exceedingly  narrow.  From  this  entrance  extend  two  bays 
— one  called  Nuevitas  ;  the  other,  Mayanabo — into  each 
of  which  empty  two  rivers.  In  the  bays  are  some  good- 
sized  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Los  Ballenatos 
(Young  Whales).  Nuevitas  harbor  proper  is  circular 
in  form,  about  six  and  one-half  miles  in  diameter.  Maya- 
nabo is  thirteen  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide.  It 
is  somewhat  more  shallow  than  the  other  bay,  yet  both 
furnish  good  anchorage  for  deep-draught  vessels  at, 
say,  one  or  two  miles  from  the  shore.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  west  bank  of  the  harbor,  some  fifteen  miles 
from  the  open  sea,  and  rises  from  the  water  upon  rocky 
^rraces,  so  that  at  the  rear  it  reaches  an  elevation  of 
about  130  feet.  The  surface  soil  is  a  peculiar  clay,  which 
ln  wet  weather  makes  the  unimproved  streets  of  the  city 
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almost  impassable.  The  natural  conditions  for  health 
are  good,  and  the  climate  is,  perhaps,  the  most  favorable 
of  any  seaport  town  of  the  island.  There  are  no  swamps 
in  the  vicinity.  Water  is  exceedingly  scarce,  and  sells 
at  fabulous  prices  during  the  dry  season,  there  being  no 
steady  supply.  So  promising  a  town  sadly  needs  public 
improvements  of  all  kinds  to  aid  a  growth  which  is 
almost  sure  to  come,  as  the  country  behind  it  is  rich  and 
productive.  There  are  several  plantation  and  other  small 
railroads  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  short  public  railroad  of  five 
and  one-half  miles  in  length,  running  to  San  Miguel  del 
Baga,  a  suburban  town  of  about  1,400  inhabitants.  The 
north-side  coastwise  steamships  of  the  Havana  Company 
have  sailings  for  the  other  ports  of  the  island  three  or 
four  times  each  month,  and  the  other  coastwise  traffic  is 
extensive.  A  peculiarity  of  the  town  is  the  existence,  on 
its  water  edge,  of  a  nondescript  aquatic  tribe,  who  live  in 
huts  erected  on  poles  in  the  water,  and  who  devote  their 
energies  to  and  are  expert  in  the  sponge  and  turtle 
fisheries. 

Foreign  Vessels  Visiting  the  Port  of  Nuevitas. 

The  following  tables  show  the  commerce  of  Nue- 
vitas : 


Spanish 

American 

British 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Danish 

Dutch 

German 

Totals 114       109        64,272         5°>797 
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Tom 

nage. 

1892. 

1893. 

1892. 

i893. 

25 

T9 

3M15 

20,980 

34 

20 

n,543 

7,534 

35 

40 

10,403 

8,995 

14 

16 

4,068 

5,9°° 

3 

5 

967 

1,507 

1 

0 

283 

0 

1 

0 

188 

0 

1 

9 

205 

5,881 

''  >■& 
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Destination. 

United  States. 43        30  14,086  11,651 

Europe 23         29  6,478  8,293 

Nassau 17         24  576  956 

In  transit 25         18  42,021  25,358 

In  port 6           8  1,011  4,529 


Totals 114       109        64,172        50,787 

Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  approximate  value  and  character  of  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  for  a  prosperous  year,  compiled 
from  official  records,  are  : 

Sugar $860,000 

Molasses 105,000 

Honey 25,000 

Beeswax 12,500 

Hides 30,000 

Cedar 40,000 

Sponges 1,000 

Mahogany 2,000, 

Total $1,075^00 

OTHER   CITIES,   TOWNS,   AND   VILLAGES   OF 
PUERTO   PRlNCIPE 

The  following  is  a  descriptive  list  of  other  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe, 
arranged  alphabetically  : 

Aguada  Josefina. — A  small,  unimportant  station 
on  the  railroad  between  Puerto  Principe  and  Nuevitas, 
twenty-two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  seashore  ter- 
minus. 

Alta  Gracia. — An  unimportant  hamlet  twenty-four 
and  one-half  miles  from  the  seashore  terminus  of  the 
railroad  between  Puerto  Principe  and  Nuevitas. 
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Buena  Vista. — An  unimportant  hamlet  on  the  rail- 
road line  between  Puerto  Principe  and  Nuevitas,  seven 
and  one-half  miles  from  the  seashore  terminus. 

Ciego  de  A vila. — This  town  lies  toward  the  north- 
ern coast,  but  inland,  and  is  located  on  the  line  of  the 
Jucaro-Moron  trocha.  It  is  distant  from  the  city  of 
Puerto  Principe  about  sixty-five  miles.  The  locality  is 
low,  heavily  wooded,  and  exceedingly  unhealthy.  The 
population  is  1,167.  The  township  has  a  population  of 
7,000. 

Cubitas. — An  unimportant  hamlet  on  top  of  the 
mountain,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Cuban 
Government  during  the  recent  insurrection. 

Jucaro. — An  unimportant  seaport  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  eastern  trocha.  The  locality  is  exceedingly 
unhealthy,  and  the  harbor  is  unprotected,  shallow,  and 
unsafe. 

Minas. — An  unimportant  railroad  town  between 
Nuevitas  and  Puerto  Principe.  It  has  a  good-sized 
roundhouse  and  some  other  railroad  buildings.  The 
population  is  small,  but  the  name  of  the  town  became 
well  known  during  the  recent  insurrection,  and  also 
during  the  Ten  Years'  War. 

Moron. — This  is  a  somewhat  important  port  com- 
mercially, situated  on  a  poor  harbor  on  the  northern 
coast.  It  has  a  population  of  3,000.  The  exports  are 
tobacco,  sugar,  cedar,  mahogany,  and  ebony,  which 
should  increase  materially  in  the  future.  The  sur- 
roundings are  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  probably 
cannot  be  greatly  improved.  It  had  much  military 
importance  during  the  recent  insurrection,  and  is  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  famous  eastern  trocha.  It 1S 
also    the    terminus    of   a   somewhat    important   calzada. 
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The  town  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  insurrec- 
tion.    The  township  has  a  population  of  nearly  8,000. 

Ramblazo. — A  small,  unimportant  station  eighteen 
miles  from  the  seashore  terminus  of  the  railroad  between 
Puerto  Principe  and  Nuevitas. 

San  Fernando  de  Nuevitas. — See  Nuevitas. 

Santa  Cruz  del  Sur. — An  unimportant  seaport 
town  of  the  southern  coast,  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  Puerto  Principe,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  an  almost  impassable  wagon  road.  Its  location  is  a 
little  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River.  The 
population  is  about  1,000.  The  harbor  is  not  enclosed, 
and  is  so  shallow  that  there  is  only  a  depth  of  nine  feet 
at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  shore,  while  it  is  two 
miles  before  a  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  is  reached.  The 
town  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  recent  insur- 
rection. 

The  approximate  value  and  character  of  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  in  a  prosperous  year,  compiled 
from  official  records,  are  : 

Cedar $102,000 

Logwood 136,000 

Mahogany 134,000 

Honey 2,200 

Total $374,200 
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PROVINCE  OF   SANTIAGO   DE  CUBA 

THE  LARGEST  PROVINCE  OF  THE  ISLAND. ITS  RICH  MINES, 

AND    SUGAR,      COFFEE,      AND      COCOA      PLANTATIONS. THE 

TOBACCO      OUTPUT     CHECKED      BY     THE     INSURRECTION. 

SYNOPSIS    OF    THE     MINING     LAWS    AND    TAXES. RATE      OF 

WAGES     PAID    TO    MINERS. A    DETAILED     DESCRIPTION    OF 

THE  MINES  OF  SANTIAGO. THE  MANGANESE  GROUPS    NEAR 

THE    CITY    OF    SANTIAGO,    AND    THE    CARNEGIE    COMPANY'S 

CONNECTION      WITH       THEM. THE      IRON      GROUPS. THE 

FAMOUS    JURAGUA    MINES. RICH     COPPER      MINES,    WHICH 

HAVE  BEEN  ABANDONED. A  GOLD  FIELD  NEAR  HOLGUiN. 

HOW    TOBACCO     IS     GROWN     AND    CURED. BAT    GUANO. 

BARACOA     AND      ITS      EXTENSIVE     SHIPPING      TRADE. THE 

GREAT    SHRINE    OF    COBRE. THE    YARA    TOBACCO  OF  MAN- 

ZANILLO. THE     CITY    OF    SANTIAGO    DE    CUBA. AN    EPIT- 
OME    OF     SPANISH     COLONIAL    HISTORY. THE     HARBOR. 

VITAL     STATISTICS      OF  THE      CITY. COMMERCIAL    TABLES, 

GIVING    EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS. 


Population  of  1887 — Other  Statistics  of  1894. 

Total  square  miles 13,S3° 

Square  miles  utilized i,27l 

Population   272,397 

Inhabitants  per  square  mile     20.13 
Number  of  houses  in  towns  10,949 


Sugar  plantations 93 

Coffee   plantations 85 

Tobacco  plantations 2,258 

Cattle  ranches 364 

Number  of  farms 5>301 


SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA  is  the  easternmost  province 
of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  largest,  and  although  in 
many  ways  less  developed  than  any  of  the  other  provinces, 
it  perhaps  possesses  greater  resources  and  more  natural 
wealth.  While  very  mountainous,  its  valleys  and  sea- 
coasts  are  extremely  rich  for  agricultural  purposes,  and, 
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at  a  considerable  elevation,  the  same  statement  is  true 
of  its  hills  and  mountain  sides,  which  present  facilities 
for  the  culture  of  certain  crops  which  do  not  flourish  at 
a  lower  level.  A  better  idea  of  this  topographical  con- 
dition than  it  is  possible  to  give  in  a  written  description 
can  be  had  by  referring  to  any  good-sized  map.  In  a 
general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  southern  coast  is  ex- 
ceedingly abrupt  to  the  water's  edge  for  nearly  its  entire 
length,  except  where  certain  harbors  and  other  indenta- 
tions intervene.  There  are  practically  no  outlying  islands 
or  keys  along  this  coast.  The  eastern  end  of  the  north- 
ern, or,  more  properly,  northeastern  shore  is  nearly  as 
abrupt  as  the  southern  ;  but  to  the  westward  of  this  there 
are  outlying  islands  and  keys,  and  there  are  more  fre- 
quent indentations,  and  some  swamps  and  marshes, 
especially  at  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  province. 
The  western  coast,  at  its  southern  point,  is  also  abrupt ; 
but  further  north  there  is  much  swamp  and  marsh  land, 
while  there  are  outlying  keys  practically  along  the  en- 
tire water  front.  The  largest  streams  of  the  island  are 
in  this  province,  and  it  is  well  watered  throughout. 
There  are  no  railroads  crossing  it,  and  but  few  which 
run  for  a  short  distance  inland  from  important  seaports. 
Good  roads  are  also  exceedingly  scarce,  and  practically 
no  means  of  communication,  except  bridle  paths,  exist 
across  a  great  part  of  the  interior. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  province 
is  heavily  wooded  with  most  valuable  timber — mahogany, 
cedar,  ebony,  and  similar  forest  products  of  a  rich  tropi- 
cal country.  The  mineral  deposits  of  its  mountains  cover 
a  much  wider  range  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  island,  and  are  undoubtedly  richer  than  the  average. 
This  important  source  of  natural  wealth  we  will  dwell 
°n  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  gold,  copper, 
nianganese,    mercury,    zinc,    asphalt,    coal,    marble,    ala- 
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baster,  rock  crystal,  and  gems  are  found.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  statistics  are  not  as  complete  as  regards 
the  smaller  ports  of  this  province  as  they  are  for  the 
city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  ;  from  those  given  for  it,  how- 
ever, some  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  future 
possibilities  of  the  smaller  towns. 

All  around  the  coast  of  the  province,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  the  interior,  are  sugar  plantations  ;  while 
at  higher  altitudes  cocoa  and  coffee  have  been  pro- 
duced, though  these  crops  have  not  been  developed  as 
they  should  have  been.  The  mining  industries  of  the 
southern  coast  are  already  extensive,  while  along  the 
northern  shore  there  have  been  numerous  fruit-producing 
districts.  The  interior  presents  normal  conditions  for 
an  enormous  and  profitable  timber  trade.  Some  general 
statistics,  showing  the  returns  from  agriculture  in  the 
entire  province,  may  prove  of  interest. 

The  total  output  of  sugar  for  a  series  of  years  was 
as  follows : 

Year.  Tons. 

1890 76,626 

1891 64,264 

1892 98,068 

1 893 9°,75 7 

1894 111,273 

1895 94^73 

1896 63,267 


The  total  tobacco  production  of  the  entire  province 
was  as  follows  : 


In  Bales 
Year.  0/220.5  lbs. 

1 890 24,036 

1891 27,347 

1892 51,59° 

1893 56,4°4 


In  Bales 
Year.  of  220.5  ^ 

1894 60,175 

1895 7J>500 

1896 i2,500 
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The  effect  of  the  insurrection  on  the  sugar  and  to- 
bacco products  may  be  noted  for  the  last  year  given. 
Coffee  and  cocoa  production  has  decreased  in  even 
greater  proportion  from  the  same  cause,  being  only 
about  one-fifth  of  what  it  was  formerly.  The  ordinary 
production  of  bananas  on  the  northern  coast,  averaging 
about  4,000,000  bunches  per  year,  has  shrunk  to  less 
than  1,000,000. 

The  tendency  in  connection  with  agriculture,  es- 
pecially as  regards  sugar,  has  been  here,  as  elsewhere 
on  the  island,  toward  the  merging  of  the  small  planta- 
tions in  the  larger  ones  ;  thus  permitting  the  construc- 
tion of  larger  modern  mills  and  more  economical  opera- 
tion. This  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  that  in  1868 
there  were  129  sugar  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  and  Guantanamo,  while  at  present  there  are 
less  than  twenty.  Nevertheless,  the  total  quantity  of 
sugar  produced  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  late  insurrec- 
tion has  been  as  great  as  ever  before.  The  change  in 
conditions  has  caused  many  of  the  smaller  estates  to  be 
abandoned  from  lack  of  capital  properly  to  develop 
them.  There  are  doubtless  tremendous  possibilities  in 
store  for  those  who  will  purchase  and  concentrate  such 
properties,  erect  modern  mills,  and  manage  them  accord- 
ing to  the  most  improved  methods.  The  statistics  of  the 
export  of  minerals  are  given  subsequently  in  connection 
with  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  but  the  importance 
of  the  mineral  deposits  seems  to  warrant  a  special 
description  of  them,  so  far  as  the  material  available 
makes  it  possible.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  it  will 
be  advisable  to  separate  the  locality  adjacent  to  the  city 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  which  is  best  known,  and  in  illus- 
tration of  which  a  special  map  is  given,  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  province. 

In    connection    with   the    mineral    industries   as   a 
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whole,  it  should  be  stated  that  Spain,  in  recent  years, 
has  departed  from  its  usual  policy,  and  has  offered  some 
encouragement  to  the  development  of  mining.  For  a 
period  of  ten  years  prior  to  1893,  and  probably  up  to  its 
evacuation  of  the  province,  it  has  permitted  the  importa- 
tion of  materials  required  for  that  purpose  free  of  duty. 
The  mining  laws,  while  somewhat  complicated,  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  favorable,  being  briefly  as  follows  : 

The  cost  of  the  government  title  was  $8.75,  no 
matter  what  its  character  or  extent ;  then,  for  iron,  a 
charge  was  made  of  $2  for  the  first  fifteen  hectares  (a 
hectare  is  about  2.47  acres),  and  fifty  cents  for  each 
additional  hectare.  For  other  minerals,  the  charge  was 
$2  for  the  first  twelve  hectares,  and  $1  for  each  hectare 
after  the  first  twelve.  Certain  charges  were  also  made 
for  engineers'  services,  a  deposit  being  required  to  guar- 
antee the  survey,  the  official  charge  for  which  was  about 
$5  each  for  the  first  twelve  hectares,  and  $2  for  each 
additional  hectare.  For  eight  years  prior  to  1891,  the 
government  mining  engineers'  records  show  that  about 
$50,000  had  been  received  in  fees  for  mines  to  which 
titles  had  been  granted,  and  about  $15,000  for  surveys 
that  had  been  made,  but  upon  which  no  titles  had  been 
issued.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
surveys.  In  1890  a  ground  tax  was  placed  on  mining 
lands  of  $2  per  hectare  on  iron  mines,  and  $5  per  hectare 
on  mineral  land  of  other  character.  This  was  increased 
50  per  cent,  in  1891.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
ground  tax  of  1890  did  not  apply  to  those  for  which 
titles  had  been  granted  prior  to  that  date,  and  that  they 
would  be  charged  only  the  amount  fixed  by  the  law  of 
1891.  Just  what  construction  has  been  placed  on  these 
laws  is  not  known  to  the  writer,  or  how  thoroughly  they 
have  been  upheld,  but  the  mining  laws  of  18^3,  which 
were  the  foundation  of  the  development  of  the  mining 
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industry,  provided  that  mining  lands  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  or  until  1903. 
This  law  encouraged  speculation  to  its  fullest  extent,  as 
well  as  legitimate  development ;  for  any  one,  by  merely 
paying  for  the  government  title  and  the  official  survey, 
could  obtain  ownership  of  mining  claims,  no  matter  on 
whose  property  they  were  located,  such  titles  being 
granted  in  perpetuity,  no  obligation  to  do  work  on  them 
being  incurred,  and  exemption  from  taxation  promised 
until  1903.  This  law  resulted  in  the  filing  of  a  very  large 
number  of  claims  by  persons  who  had  no  intention  of 
working  them.  If  the  more  recent  laws  referred  to  have 
been  upheld,  undoubtedly  many  titles  to  such  properties 
have  reverted  to  the  original  owners,  but  this  is  not 
understood  to  be  the  case,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
laws  of  1883  and  of  1887,  which  were  to  the  same  import, 
were  restored  in  1893  or  1894.  The  law  of  1890  pro- 
vided for  a  duty  of  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  ore 
exported. 

The  revenue  received  by  the  Government  for  the 
whole  issue  of  titles  for  the  eight  years  prior  to  1891, 
aggregated  about  $15,000,  but  it  is  known  that  a  far 
greater  number  of  concessions  were  granted  during  such 
period  than  this  amount  would  indicate. 

In  the  development  of  the  mining  industry  native 
labor  has  not  been  a  great  factor,  although  employed  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  the  Cuban  has  preferred  agricultural 
pursuits  to  those  of  the  mines.  This  has  caused,  in  the 
past,  the  importation  of  Hungarian  and  Italian  labor,  as 
well  as  some  negroes  from  the  United  States  and  the 
British  West  Indies.  The  most  numerous  class  em- 
ployed, however,  has  been  former  Spanish  soldiers.  The 
average  rate  of  wages  paid  was  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day 
111  Spanish  silver.  The  occupation  has  been  shunned  to 
s°me  extent  because  of  the  liability  of  laborers  to  catch 
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malaria  by  making  excavations,  especially  in  the  rainy 
season. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mining  claims  of  vari- 
ous kinds  for  which  titles  have  been  granted  up  to  1891, 
with  their  extent : 

Description.  Mines.  Hectares. 

Iron 138  7,737 

Manganese , 88  4,015 

Copper 53  1,160 

Gold 5  232 

Asphalt 1  60 

Zinc 3  99 

Lead 2  166 

Quicksilver 2  27 

Chrome  Iron 1  56 

Coal 2  115 

Antimony 1  60 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  while  many  of 
the  mines  covered  by  the  above  list  are  rich  in  minerals, 
the  fact  that  title  has  been  secured  for  others  is  no  indi- 
cation that  they  are  all  equally  so. 


THE    MINES    OF    SANTIAGO    DE    CUBA* 
MANGANESE   ORES 

Let  us  begin  with  the  manganese  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  port  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Hatillo  Mines. — These  are  located  west  of  the 
bay  of  Santiago,  and  closely  adjacent  thereto.  They 
contain  160  hectares  and  are  not  considered  especially 
rich. 

Cobre   Group. — These  are  close  to  the  village  01 

*  The  mines  referred  to  on  this  and  the  following  pages  may  easily  be  loca  e 
on  the  special  mining  map. 
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that  name.  There  are  two  of  these,  together  aggre- 
gating 1 86  hectares. 

MacIo  Group. — These  are  located  on  the  seacoast, 
thirty-five  miles  west  of  Santiago,  at  the  small  port  of 
Macio.  There  are  four  of  these  mines,  which  occupy 
a  total  of  1,738  hectares.  The  ore  is  principally  man- 
ganiferous  iron,  but  is  stated  to  contain  a  large  per- 
centage of  silica.  The  location  is  convenient  for  water 
transportation,  but  the  mines  have  not  been  devel- 
oped. In  1 89 1  they  were  owned  by  Messrs.  Amrich, 
Duany,  and  Colas,  who,  it  is  said,  about  that  time  re- 
fused an  offer  of  $50,000  for  them  from  an  American 
syndicate. 

Portillo  Mines. — These  are  further  westward,  near 
the  coast.  There  are  eight  of  these  mines,  aggregating 
281  hectares.  These  were  worked  some  six  years  ago, 
and  shipments  of  ore  commenced  to  the  United  States, 
a  total  of  700  gross  tons  having  been  despatched  ;  but  as 
the  ore  contained  only  36  per  cent,  manganese,  it  was 
not  found  profitable  to  continue  operations,  so  they  have 
been  virtually  abandoned. 

Analysis  of  Portillo  Mines. 

Metallic  manganese 38  per  cent. 

Silica 12 

Lime 6        " 

Iron 3        " 

Phosphorus 082  per  cent. 

Boniato  Mines. — These  are  located  inland,  four 
miles  from  Santiago,  on  the  railroad.  There  are  seven 
mines,  covering  189  hectares.  These  were  owned,  in 
^9 1,  by  Messrs.  Baralt,  Bosa,  Causse,  Colorado,  Ferrer, 
and  Hereu.  At  this  period  four  of  the  mines  were  being 
worked,  but  the  ore  was  said  to  contain  a  large  amount 
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of  silica  and  to  be  not  as  good  as  that  of  mines  further 
inland. 

Dos  Bocas. — There  are  eleven  of  these  mines,  cover- 
ing 362  hectares,  situated  about  eight  miles  distant  from 
Santiago,  within  one  mile  of  the  railway  station  at 
Cristo.  Eight  of  these  mines  have  been  worked,  and 
the  quality  of  the  manganese  is  said  to  be  fairly  good. 
The  following  are  two  analyses  of  the  ore  : 


Per  Cent. 

Manganese  binoxide 82.36 

Iron  peroxide 3.10 

Silica 2.60 

Phosphoric  acid 113 

Lime  carbonate 2.0 

Combined  water,  alumina, 
etc.    9.81 


Per  Cent. 

Metallic  manganese 52.04 

Metallic  iron 2.16 

Phosphorus 06 


Margarita. — This  group  is  adjacent  to  those  just 
described,  being  one  and  one-half  miles  distant  from  the 
Cristo  railway  station.  It  is  presumed  that  a  track  has 
now  reached  it.  There  are  four  of  the  mines,  cover- 
ing 431  hectares.  The  owners,  in  1891,  were  Messrs. 
Portuondo,  Jiralde,  and  Gutierrez.  The  ore  is  said  to 
be  of  good  quality,  but  there  is  not  a  large  quantity  of 
it.  These  mines  were  originally  opened  in  1887  by  an 
American  corporation — the  Empire  Manganese  Com- 
pany, which  leased  them,  with  eighteen  others  in  the  same 
locality.  This  corporation  expended  large  amounts  in 
opening  many  of  those  which  they  had  leased,  and  other- 
wise accepted  a  burdensome  contract,  which  yielded  no 
profit.  It  was  forced  into  liquidation  in  1890.  Its  first 
shipment  of  picked  ore  to  the  United  States  netted  $100 
per  ton,  and  was  sold  for  chemical  purposes  ;  but,  01 
course,  no  such  average  could  be  maintained,  while  the 
which  were  as  follows,  were  excessive  : 


expenses, 
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Royalty $1.00  per  ton. 


Cartage i.io 

Freight 1.27 

Packing  bags 3.25 

Lighterage 60 

Water  freight  to  United  States. . .     3.68 
Cost  of  mining 4.65 


to  Cristo. 
to  Santiago. 


Total  cost  per  ton $15.55 

Quemado. — These  mines  are  located  slightly  to  the 
eastward  of  those  just  mentioned.  There  are  five  mines, 
covering  131  hectares,  which  in  1891  were  owned  by 
Messrs.  Ferret,  Gutierrez,  Equilor,  and  Jiraldes.  Two 
of  these  mines  were  then  being  worked.  The  ore  is 
supposed  to  be  of  about  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the 
Margarita. 

Avispero  or  Boston  Group. — These  are  close  to 
the  others  just  previously  mentioned.  There  are  ten 
mines,  covering  266  hectares.  They  were  owned  in  1891 
by  Messrs.  Causse,  Jiraldes,  Venturas,  Hereu,  Colorado, 
and  Rousse.  Six  of  them  were  being  worked  at  that 
time.  The  ore  is  of  remarkably  fine  quality,  and  the 
group  was  among  the  mines  leased  by  the  Empire  Man- 
ganese Company,  before  referred  to. 

The  two  analyses  made  in  the  United  States  of 
ore  from  the  Margarita  and  Avispero  groups  are  as 
follows  : 

Description,  Per  Cent.         Per  Cent 

Silica 5.40  .81 

Metallic  iron 1.64  .30 

Metallic  manganese 54-°25  56.888 

Phosphorus 0.059  0.030 

Alumina 1.911 

Baryta , 1.105 

Moisture 0.600  2.0 

Sulphur 0.005 
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San  Juan  Group. — These  are  near  the  Boston 
group.  The  ore  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  quality. 
They  were  owned  in  1891  by  Messrs.  Hereu,  Rousse, 
and  Jiraldes. 

THE   CARNEGIE    COMPANY'S   DEALINGS   WITH 
THE    MANGANESE    MINES 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  manganese  mines  described 
above,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Empire  Manganese 
Company,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Margarita 
group,  is  admirably  described  as  follows  in  a  report  to 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  made  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  consul  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  late  Fred  W. 
Ramsden,  which  can  be  considered  as  describing  their 
general  condition  up  to  the  time  work  was  discontinued 
because  of  the  insurrection  : 

"  Some  mine  owners  then  began  to  work  the  mines  themselves, 
and  others  hired  out  their  properties  to  parties  desirous  of  working 
them,  on  royalties  varying  from  $1  per  ton  to  $1.75  per  ton.  The 
mines  were  then  worked  somewhat  more  cheaply,  and  the  cost  of  the 
ore  landed  in  the  United  States  from  the  near  mines,  including 
royalties,  was  reduced  to  $10.75  or  $12.50  per  ton,  according  to 
locality  of  mine  and  royalty  paid.  A  fair  average  of  the  cost  of  putting 
the  ore  from  these  mines  alongside  ship  here  at  Santiago  would  be 
$8.50  per  ton  to  $9  per  ton,  in  Cuban  money,  say  £1  us.  6d.  to 
£1  13X.  4d.  sterling.  The  mines  further  away,  such  as  Ponupo,  had  to 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  cartage,  and  the  cost  to  this  mine  was  as  follows  : 
Mining,  $1.25  per  ton  ;  cartage  to  railway,  $5  per  ton  ;  royalty,  $1 
per  ton  ;  expenses  at  station  and  wear  and  tear  of  bags,  $2  per  ton  ; 
railway  freight,  $1.27  per  ton  ;  lighterage  and  expenses  in  town,  $1  ; 
making  $11.52  Cuban  money,  or  £2  2s.  8d.  sterling  alongside  ship  at 
Santiago  ;  and  adding  to  this,  freight  to  United  States,  $3.75  per  ton, 
and  shipping  commission,  and  calculating  exchange,  we  have  a  result 
of  $14.25  United  States  currency  for  the  ton  of  ore  laid  down  there. 

"  In  this  way  the  total  shipments  of  manganese  from  these  mines 
to  the  end  of  1889  amounted  to  2,646  tons  ;  those  for  the  year  1890  to 
21,810  tons,  and  9,487  tons  for  the  year  1891,  the  falling  off  in  the 
latter  year  having  been  caused  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  obtained. 
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"  All  this  manganese — I  refer  to  that  from  the  mines  in  this 
neighborhood — is  sent  down  to  this  city  by  rail,  and  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States  through  agents  here.  The  sole  purchaser  in  the  States 
is  the  Pittsburg  firm  of  Carnegie  &  Co.  At  first  they  were  giving 
36  cents  per  unit,  which,  on  manganese  of  54  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  con- 
taining only  a  moderate  amount  of  silica,  gave  $19.25  (United  States 
currency)  per  ton  landed,  which,  of  course,  left  a  good  profit  on  the 
cost  of  $14.25  (United  States  currency),  referred  to  above.  It  would, 
however,  be  hardly  possible  to  ship  a  cargo  of  such  high-quality  man- 
ganese as  54  per  cent.,  the  usual  run  being  45  per  cent,  to  52  per  cent, 
manganese  ;  2  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  iron  ;  2  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent, 
silica;  5  per  cent,  moisture;  0.025  per  cent,  phosphorus.  Neverthe- 
less, calculating  on  manganese  of  50  per  cent.,  with  2  per  cent,  iron, 
and  taking  the  rate  per  unit  at  32  cents,  the  result  would  be  $16.20 
(United  States  currency)  per  ton  of  really  good  manganese,  which 
would  always  leave  a  profit. 

"  The  Carnegie  Co.  very  soon  reduced  their  rate  to  under  30 
cents  per  unit,  but  finding  the  miners  could  not  ship  at  those  prices, 
they  had  again  to  raise  them  in  order  to  get  the  ore,  which  will  not  be 
shipped  at  under  32  cents  per  unit.  Finally,  their  agents  here  fixed 
rates  in  Spanish  gold,  to  be  paid  to  the  miners  for  their  ore  delivered 
here  in  town,  and  in  June,  1891,  I  find  these  were  as  follows  : 


For  55  per  cent. 

ore  . . . 

•    $14.35 

"  54   " 

a 

14.17 

"  53   " 

a 

I3.81 

«  52     u 

a 

13.45 

u    5I     u 

a 

I3.O9 

«  50     « 

u 

12.73 

For  49  per  cent,  ore 
"   48        "  " 

"   46 

44 
"    42         <* 


11.49 

10.29 

9-14 

7.56 


"  Any  iron  in  the  ore  is  credited  at  10  cents  per  unit.  Silica  over 
8  per  cent,  deducted  for  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  unit.  Deduction 
for  moisture  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  per  ton  weight  thereof. 

"  The  quality  of  the  ore  was  determined  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chase, by  analyses  of  cargoes  made  for  the  Carnegie  Company  by 
chemists  in  the  United  States,  but  as  these  analyses  were  frequently 
found  to  differ  from  those  made,  also  in  the  United  States,  of  samples 
of  cargoes  taken  here  by  the  miners,  these  latter  were  much  dissatis- 
fied, and  Carnegie  &  Co.,  therefore,  sent  out  a  chemist  to  reside  here 
and  analyze  for  their  purchases.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  to  mend 
Matters  much,  and  he  was  taken  away,  and  the  old  system  resumed. 

"  Shipments  have  gone  on  in  this  way  until  now,  the  quantity 
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varying  according  to  the  prices  paid,  but  things  now  look  as  if  they 
were  going  to  change. 

"  Attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  market  in  England  for  this 
manganese  ore,  but  it  has  not  been  possible,  so  far,  to  do  anything, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  freight  at  less  than  255*.  per  ton  to 
30s.  per  ton  in  bulk,  and  ijs.  per  ton  to  20s,  per  ton  packed  in  bags, 
and  also  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  not  being  able  to  contract  with 
certainty  for  a  specified  quantity  of  ore  of  a  certain  quality,  as  the 
numerous  mine  owners  are  not  possessed  of  means,  and  might  find 
themselves  quite  unable  to  fulfil  contracts,  for  the  failure  of  which 
there  would  be  no  satisfactory  redress.     .     .     . 

"  The  Carnegie  monopoly  would  have  been  broken  up  long  ago 
had  it  not  been  for  this  last-mentioned  circumstance.  There  were 
parties  in  the  States  willing  and  able  to  build  furnaces  for  working 
this  manganese  ore  and  making  the  ferro-manganese,  but  they  required 
a  contract  here  from  responsible  people  guaranteeing  a  certain  amount 
of  ore  each  year,  and,  for  the  above-named  reason,  no  one  in  this 
place,  who  could  be  considered  really  responsible,  cared  about  taking 
it  up." 


IRON    PROPERTIES   NEAR   SANTIAGO 

Dorotea  and  Recreo. — This  group  is  nearest  to 
the  city,  only  five  miles  away  in  an  easterly  direction. 
In  1 89 1  they  were  owned  by  Don  J.  Vaillant,  and  were 
for  sale.  There  are  four  mines  in  the  group,  containing 
120  hectares. 

Sevilla  and  Ocana. — This  group,  numbering  eleven 
mines  and  covering  520  hectares,  lies  next  in  an  easterly 
direction.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Jura- 
gua  Iron  Company,  and  others  to  private  individuals; 
those  of  the  latter  being  for  sale.  All  are  near  the  Iron 
Company's  railroad,  which  affords  excellent  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Carpintero  and  Arroyo  de  la  Poza. — These  are 
still  further  east,  among  the  great  cluster  of  mines  shown 
thereabouts.  There  are  nine  mines,  covering  520  hectares. 
These  are  said  to  be  for  sale. 
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Analysis  of  Carpintero  Group. 

Per  Cent. 

Metallic  iron 61.0      to  68 .  50 

Silica 5.0       "  10.50 

Phosphorus o .  009  "     o .  036 

Sulphur o .  045  "     o .  148 

Juragua  Group. — This  extensive  group  of  seven- 
teen mines,  covering  951  hectares,  is  principally  owned 
by  the  Juragua  Iron  Company,  a  powerful,  progressive, 
and  well-managed  American  corporation,  which  has  done 
more  to  develop  the  mining  industries  of  Cuba  than  all 
other  interests  combined.  Eleven  mines  of  this  group,  ag- 
gregating 750  hectares,  are  in  its  hands.  The  remainder 
are  owned  by  private  individuals,  and  are  for  sale.  The 
group  lies  about  the  outer  terminus  of  the  Iron  Com- 
pany's railway,  which  affords  the  best  facilities  for  water 
shipment  in  Santiago  harbor.  The  Juragua  Company, 
since  its  establishment  in  1884,  has  continued  to  produce 
ore  regularly  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  war,  the 
ore  being  all  shipped  to  large  iron  and  steel  works  in 
the  United  States  located  near  the  seaboard.  Following 
are  the  statistics  of  its  output : 


Tons. 

884 23,777 

885 80,090 

886 112,780 

887 % 92,910 

"88 204,225 

89 258,406 

90 357,o6° 


Tons. 

1891 i56>585 

1892 326>245 

1S93 3°3>865 

1894 153,690 

1895 (approximate)  330,000 

1896 "  350,000 


The  Juragua  Iron  Company  has  maintained  a  fine 
fleet  of  iron  steamers  solely  for  carrying  on  its  own 
trade  with  the  United  States,  and  its  fine  pier,  situated 
in  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  is  probably  the  best  and  most 
convenient  loading  place  in  all  Cuba. 
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Demajaybo. — This  is  a  single  mine  of  60  hectares 
in  the  same  locality  as  the  Juragua  group,  and  is  said  to 
be  for  sale. 

Madalena  and  Naranjito. — This  group  of  eight 
mines,  covering  407  hectares,  is  located  still  further  east 
than  the  others.  Four  of  the  mines  are  said  to  be  owned 
by  private  individuals  and  to  be  for  sale ;  the  others  are 
the  property  of  the  Spanish-American  Mining  Company, 
which  purchased  them  for  $300,000  in  1889,  and  which 
has  built  a  railroad  to  the  small  port  of  Daiquiri,  three 
miles  away.  It  was  here  that  the  American  army  of 
invasion  recently  landed.  Though  its  mines  are  small, 
the  ore  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  considerable  outlay 
has  been  made  by  the  company  to  afford  cheap  facilities 
for  the  mining,  handling,  and  transporting  of  their  ore. 
The  port,  however,  is  not  a  good  one,  as  it  is  open  to 
the  sea;  consequently,  landings  cannot  be  made  in  bad 
weather.  The  company  commenced  ore  shipments  to 
the  United  States  late  in  1894,  and  since  then  has  made 
some  shipments  to  England.  Its  output  has,  however, 
not  yet  reached  any  large  figures. 

Providencia. — This  group  consists  of  three  mines 
located  a  little  farther  east,  which  are  said  to  be  for 
sale. 

EcoNOMf a  and  Retiro. — These  constitute  a  group 
of  nineteen  mines,  aggregating  1,062  hectares.  They  are 
said  to  be  owned  by  various  private  individuals,  and  to 
be  for  sale.     Their  location  is  still  further  east. 

Cajobabo  and  Guira. — These  are  close  to  those 
last  mentioned.  There  are  eight  mines  in  the  group, 
said  to  be  owned  by  Mr.  S.  Causse,  and  to  be  for  sale. 

Berracos  Group. — This  group  consists  of  four 
mines  of  210  hectares,  said  to  be  owned  chiefly  by  Mr. 
S.  Causse,  and  to  be  for  sale.  They  are  said  to  contain 
rich  ores.     The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  ore  : 
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Metallic  iron 65.10    to  68.05  Per  cent. 

Silica 065  "    2.49     "       « 

Phosphorus 036  "      .042  "       " 

In  1889  this  group  was  about  to  be  purchased  by  an 
American  syndicate  for  $230,000  in  cash,  but  at  the  last 
moment  the  transaction  fell  through.  Subsequently,  the 
owners  received  another  cash  offer  of  $150,000  for  the 
properties,  which  they  declined,  but  it  is  believed  that 
they  would  now  be  willing  to  accept  a  reasonable  offer. 

Uvera  and  Jaqueca  Group. — This  group  consists 
of  twelve  mines,  aggregating  623  hectares.  They  are 
owned  by  private  individuals,  and  are  said  to  be  for  sale, 
with  the  exception  of  two  which  belong  to  the  Sigua 
Iron  Company.  As  will  be  noted,  they  are  close  to 
those  just  described. 

Arroyo  de  la  Plata. — This  group  consists  of  nine 
mines.  Six  of  the  principal  ones,  aggregating  390  hec- 
tares, are  owned  by  the  Sigua  Iron  Company.  The 
location  of  the  group  is  twenty-five  miles  from  the  town 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  Sigua  Iron  Company  was 
organized  in  Philadelphia,  in  1890,  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000,  and  purchased  these  mines  on  a  royalty  basis, 
as  follows  : 

Thirty  cents  per  ton  for  the  first  60,000  tons  ex- 
ported each  year.  Twenty-five  cents  per  ton  for  the 
next  40,000  tons.  Twenty  cents  per  ton  for  anything 
over  100,000  tons  per  year. 

It  also  made  an  advance  of  $10,000  to  the  owners, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  royalty. 

The  mines  are  excellent,  and  there  are  others  of 
the  same  character  adjacent,  which  could  be  operated 
to  advantage  in  connection  with  the  present  properties. 
The  company  also  purchased  for  $50,000  a  large  tract 
°f  land,  extending  for  nearly  twelve  miles  along  the 
coast,  which  included  some  of  its  own  mines,  and  some 
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new  ones  not  previously  under  its  control ;  so  that  it  has 
great  possibilities  for  extensions  in  any  direction.  Its 
principal  mine  is  situated  five  miles  from  the  coast,  at 
Sigua,  a  small  port,  where  it  has  built  a  large  breakwater 
to  protect  the  harbor.  It  has  also  constructed  a  large 
wharf  there,  and  connected  it  by  railway  with  the  mines. 
It  has  also  built  two  villages,  making  altogether  expen- 
ditures amounting  to  $1,550,000.  It  is  said  that  the 
Sigua  Iron  Company  could  make  cheaper  shipments 
than  any  other  American  mining  company.  It  began 
forwarding  ore  to  the  United  States  in  October,  1892, 
shipping  9,400  tons  that  year.  In  October,  1893,  it 
shipped  12,700  tons.  Internal  dissensions,  however, 
arose  within  the  company,  which  compelled  a  reorgani- 
zation. Shortly  afterward,  operations  were  abandoned, 
and  have  not  since  been  resumed,  conditions  in  Cuba 
naturally  not  being  attractive  to  capitalists. 

Turning  now  westward  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago, 
the  iron  mines  in  that  direction  are  as  follows  : 

Nimanima. — This  group  lies  nearest  the  city  in 
the  direction  stated.  There  are  seven  mines,  variously 
estimated  at  from  243  to  466  hectares  in  extent.  They 
are  said  to  be  owned  by  private  individuals,  and  to  be 
for  sale. 

Cuero  Group. — These  lie  a  few  miles  southwest  of 
the  Nimanima  group,  and  fourteen  miles  distant  from 
the  city.  There  are  six  of  these  mines,  covering  304 
hectares.  They  are  said  to  be  owned  by  Messrs.  Roca, 
Ferrer,  and  Ferret,  and  to  be  for  sale. 

Guama  Mines. — The  Guama  group  appears  to  be 
an  important  one.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  F.  Bacardi,  and 
consists  of  the  mines  "  Old  England,"  of  ninety-six  hec- 
tares ;  "  Gran  Victoria,"  of  ninety-one  hectares  ;  "  New 
England,"    of    seventy-five    hectares ;    "  Pittsburgh,"   oi 
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eighty-five  hectares ;  and  "  All  Right,"  of  forty  hectares 
— in  all,  387  hectares,  or  956  acres.  Mr.  Ziegenfuss, 
manager  of  the  Juragua  iron  mines,  a  well-known  Ameri- 
can authority  on  such  matters,  says  about  the  Guama 
mines  : 

"  These  maybe  divided  into  two  groups:  one  group  of  171  hectares, 
comprising  the  mines  of  '  Old  England  '  and  *  New  England/  at  a 
height  of  190  metres  above  the  sea  level,  and  two  kilometres  from 
the  coast.  In  this  group  the  ore  appears  at  the  base  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  while  at  the  very  top  there  is  a  large  deposit  twenty-four  feet 
high  and  forty-three  feet  at  the  base.  The  other  group,  216  hectares, 
is  composed  of  the  mines  '  Gran  Victoria/  at  204  metres  above  sea 
level;  *  All  Right/  at  510  metres,  and  '  Pittsburgh/  at  344  metres. 
The  summit  of  the  '  Gran  Victoria '  is  crowned  with  an  uninterrupted 
chain,  more  than  300  metres  in  length,  of  blocks  of  ore." 

The  natural  port  for  these  mines  would  be  Chiri- 
vico,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Santiago,  and  six  miles 
from  the  nearest  mine,  with  no  topographical  difficulties 
between  Chirivico  and  the  mines  for  building  a  railway. 
Chirivico  is  not  a  shipping  port,  but  could  be  made  one, 
for  navigators  report  it  as  having  a  depth  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  feet  of  water,  as  being  protected  from  winds, 
and  as  having  a  natural  breakwater  of  coral  reefs  which 
secures  it  from  the  effects  of  hurricanes. 

An  analysis  of  the  ore  from  these  mines,  made  by 
Mr.  Ziegenfuss,  is  as  follows  :  Metallic  iron,  68  per  cent.  ; 
silica,  .08  per  cent.  ;  phosphorus,  .021  per  cent.  ;  and  a 
trace  of  sulphur. 

Bayamitas  Group. — Situated  further  westward 
comes  another  important  group,  that  of  Bayamitas,  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Frederick  and  Boves.  It  is  located 
about  sixty  miles  from  Santiago,  and  twenty  miles  further 
to  the  west  than  the  Guama  group,  and  is  near  the  coast. 
The  mines  are,  "  Catasaqua,"  220  hectares;  "  Cachita," 
ten  hectares  ;•  "  Little  Lehigh,"  forty  hectares  ;  "  Second 
Detroit,"   and   "Second    Michigan,"    100  hectares  each. 
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Their  elevation  above  the  sea  level  varies  from  thirty  to 
1,510  feet,  the  lowest  being  that  of  the  u  Second  De- 
troit "  and  the  highest  at  the  summit  of  "  Catasaqua." 
The  surrounding  country  is  healthy  and  well  watered  by 
the  River  Bayamita. 

A  mining  engineer  who  has  examined  these  mines 
states  that  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  ore,  especially  in 
the  Catasaqua  mine,  where  he  traced  it  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  until  he  reached  the  Cachita  mine,  which  is 
of  the  same  nature  ;  both  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
magnetic  iron  ore  of  excellent  quality.  The  "  Second 
Michigan  "  is  also  well  spoken  of,  and  its  ore  is  also  mag- 
netic. The  "  Little  Lehigh  "  contains  a  large  body  of  red 
hematite.  The  first  ore  to  be  seen  on  the  Detroit  mine 
is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  coast,  and  thirty  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  the  grade  is  easy  over  this  and  the 
Michigan  mine.  The  other  three  would  probably  be 
better  operated  by  means  of  inclined  planes  and  wire 
rope  until  reaching  a  point  where  a  railway  system  would 
be  cheaper. 

The  output  of  all  these  mines  could  be  brought 
through  the  Detroit  mine  to  the  bay  of  Papayo,  five  miles 
distant  from  it,  in  the  direction  of  Santiago.  ,The  bay  is 
stated  to  be  large  enough  for  two  steamers  of  4,000  tons 
each  at  once,  with  a  depth  of  from  twenty-three  to 
twenty-seven  feet  of  water;  and  a  good  breakwater  could 
be  made  on  a  reef  which  lies  in  front  of  the  entrance. 

Six  analyses  of  these  mines  show  as  follows  : 

Per  Cent. 

Metallic  iron. . .     66.          64.             58.  72.  63.  61. 

Manganese 6.55        4.52          1.25  8.40  3.65  2-25 

Alumina 05           .46          3.80  .55  1.70  -9° 

Lime 4.46       10.28         10.44  6.55  10.85  12.95 

Silica 16.10       16.36         18.35  10.  14-3°  l6'28 

Sulphur 80          .255        2.148  .50  1.855  i-I0~ 

Phosphorus Trace          .125          .002  Trace  .045  -0I 
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Las  Vegas. — These  lie  still  further  to  the  west. 
They  contain  407  hectares.  Little  information  regard- 
ing them  has  been  obtained. 

COPPER  MINES 

Still  keeping  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Santiago,  the 
copper  mines  may  now  be  taken  up,  as  follows  : 

Cobre. — This  group  is  closely  adjacent  to  the  town 
of  the  same  name.  The  mines  were  formerly  success- 
fully worked  by  an  English  company,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  rich  ore  taken  out,  but  being  troubled  with  a 
great  influx  of  water,  were  abandoned  some  years  since, 
so  far  as  actual  mining  is  concerned.  The  water,  how- 
ever, which  flows  from  the  openings  made,  was  discov- 
ered to  hold  a  large  quantity  of  copper  in  solution,  and 
for  several  years  back  a  Cuban  corporation  has  utilized 
this  to  a  small  but  profitable  extent,  by  passing  such 
water  through  sluices  filled  with  scrap  iron,  upon  which 
the  copper  deposits. 

There  is  said  to  be,  in  this  district,  one  of  the  largest 
veins  of  copper  in  the  world,  and  at  the  time  when  it  was 
worked  shafts  were  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1,100  feet.  A 
competent  English  mining  engineer,  who  has 'examined 
this  locality  in  recent  years,  states  that  unquestionably 
there  are  still  large  quantities  of  rich  ore  in  existence 
which  it  will  pay  to  work,  despite  the  troubles  which 
have  been  experienced  from  water.  Various  American 
syndicates  have,  during  the  past  few  years,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  purchasing  the  property, 
which,  however,  were  not  successful.  There  is  still  a 
good  chance  that  this  district  may  again  become  famous 
for  its  copper  ore. 

Pinar  Mines. — These  are  southwest  of  Cobre,  be- 
tween it  and  the  coast.  They  were  worked  to  a  slight 
extent  some  years  ago,  but  never  very  successfully. 
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Sevilla  Mines. — These  lie  still  further  west,  and 
are  marked  No.  3  on  the  mining  map.  These  are  said 
to  be  quite  extensive  and  rich  mines,  but  have  never 
been  thoroughly  investigated. 

Now,  returning  east  and  northward  of  the  city,  on 
the  line  of  the  railway  to  Cristo,  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  the  mines  are  as  follows  : 

San  Pedro  Group. — There  are  six  mines  in  this 
group,  comprising  193  hectares. 

Caney  Group. — These  lie  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  San  Pedro  group,  in  an  easterly  direction.  There 
are  seventeen  mines  in  all,  covering  511  hectares.  It 
is  said  that  the  deposits  of  copper  are  large  here,  but 
they  have  never  been  worked. 

Ocana  Mine. — This  is  a  single  mine,  situated  due 
east  from  the  city  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  near  the 
properties  of  the  Juragua  Iron  Company.  It  covers 
sixty-five  hectares. 

GtiiRA  Mine. — This  is  a  single  mine,  situated  six- 
teen miles  east  from  the  city,  and  covers  twenty  hectares. 
The  ore  is  said  to  contain  some  gold. 

Pipo  Mines. — These  are  still  further  east  and 
slightly  further  inland.  They  cover  about  sixty  hec- 
tares. 

African  Mine. — This  lies  three  miles  north  of  the 
Pipo  mines.  It  covers  thirty-six  hectares,  and  is  located 
at  a  high  elevation  on  the  Sierra  Maestra  range. 

It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  of  copper  mining 
in  this  locality  that  it  has  not  been  popular  of  late 
years  ;  and  of  the  mines  mentioned  and  certain  others, 
that  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  titles.  Nearly  all  of 
those  mentioned  have  been  worked  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  the  past,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  good  cop- 
per in  nearly  all  of  them. 
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LEAD  MINES 

Loma  de  Gato  Mines. — These  are  situated  about 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  city  and  five  miles  from 
the  coast.  They  are  known  as  "  Washington "  and 
"  Jehovah. "  The  amount  of  work  done  has  uncovered 
an  ore  vein  about  twenty  inches  wide  at  the  top,  con- 
taining lead,  zinc,  and  a  little  gold.  The  following  is  an 
analysis  of  the  ore  : 

Per  Cent.  Oz.  per  Ton.  Per  Cent.     Oz.  per  Ton. 

Lead 46.                   46.60 

Zinc 14-34               12.50 

Silver 19                    22 

_3  a 

100  Tiro 


Gold T§-  -* 


Various  American  promoters  have  endeavored  to 
capitalize  this  property,  but  without  success,  and  prob- 
ably no  development  has  been  made. 

Tras  Corrales. — This  mine  is  said  to  be  rich  in 
argentiferous  galena,  but  has  not  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. 

MINES   OUTSIDE  THE  VICINITY  OF  SANTIAGO 

DE  CUBA 

The  iron  mines  which  are  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  are  as  follows  : 

Turquino  Mines. — These  are  not  far  from  the  coast, 
adjacent  to  Turquino  Mountain,  and  are  said  to  have 
extensive  deposits  of  ore  ;  but  no  information  is  obtain- 
able about  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  titles  have 
ever  been  taken  out  for  them. 

Moa  Mines. — In  this  locality,  on  the  northern  coast 
°f  the  province,  is  a  large  extent  of  country  reported  to 
contain  iron  ore,  which  has  been  worked  to  some  extent, 
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but  has  been  abandoned  owing  to  the  comparatively 
large  amount  of  titanium  contained  in  the  ore.  The 
locality,  however,  is  situated  very  favorably  for  shipment. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  ore  from  this 
group : 


Per  Cent. 

Metallic  iron 43-43 

Titanic  oxide 4.09 

Silica 4.19 


Per  Cent. 

Manganese 0.21 

Chromic  oxide 15  .31 

Phosphorus   .024 


On  the  north  coast  also  are  said  to  be  deposits  of 
chrome  iron,  but  title  has  been  granted  for  only  one 
mine  of  fifty-six  hectares.  None  of  these  deposits  have 
been  worked. 

OUTLYING   MANGANESE   MINES 

There  are  many  manganese  mines  in  the  province 
covered  by  the  mining  map,  principally  lying  north  of 
the  city  of  Santiago.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  Panupo  group,  lying  sixteen  miles  northeast  of 
Cristo ;  the  railroad  from  Santiago  having  been  re- 
cently extended  thereto.  There  are  seven  of  these 
mines,  covering  301  hectares,  and  the  ore  is  of  excellent 
quality.  An  English  mining  engineer,  who  has  care- 
fully examined  two  of  the  mines,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  they  contain  at  least  120,000  tons  of  ore,  while  there 
is  probably  much  more,  as  the  remaining  five  mines  were 
not  covered  by  his  investigation. 

These  mines,  it  is  said,  have  been  leased  by  an 
American  company,  who  are  to  pay  a  royalty  of  9  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  ore  that  they  take  out,  shipped 
without  washing,  and  j\  per  cent,  on  ore  that  may  be 
washed  before  shipment.  They  claim  that  they  can  lay 
this  ore  down  alongside  ship  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  six  dollars  per  ton. 

Ramos  and  Sabanilla  Group. — This  group  is  situ- 
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ated  a  short  distance  northeast  of  Panupo,  and  consists 
of  three  mines,  covering  132  hectares.  They  are  believed 
to  have  not  been  opened. 

San  Andres  Group. — These  mines  are  situated  six 
miles  from  the  Dos  Caminos  railway  station,  on  the  rail- 
road from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  Sabanilla.  There  are 
five  mines  in  the  group,  aggregating  156  hectares,  said 
to  belong  to  Messrs.  Rousse,  Gonzales,  Palencia,  and 
Bory,  and  are  for  sale.     Two  of  them  have  been  worked. 

Santa  Filomena. — This  group,  consisting  of  two 
mines  of  120  hectares,  not  yet  opened,  is  not  far  from 
the  Cobre  group,  westward  of  the  harbor.  They  are 
considered  unimportant. 

Bueycito. — This  is  said  to  be  a  somewhat  important 
group,  situated  thirty  miles  west  of  Manzanillo,  which 
will  naturally  be  its  port  for  shipment.  But  few  titles 
to  mines  have,  however,  been  taken  out  in  this  locality, 
and,  while  they  have  been  examined  by  representatives 
of  American  syndicates,  no  development  has  been  made. 
Their  successful  operation  would  necessitate  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  the  mines  to  Manzanillo, 
which  has  been  contemplated,  and  which  should  un- 
questionably be  built. 

GOLD 

A  somewhat  extensive  gold  field  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time  to  exist  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
province  about  Holguin,  but  it  has  never  been  success- 
fully worked. 

An  English  mining  engineer,  who  came  out  ex- 
pressly to  examine  these  deposits,  reported,  according  to 
Consul  Ramsden,  uthat  the  grains  of  gold  were  too 
minute  and  too  much  disseminated  throughout  all  the 
rocks  to  be  worked  at  a  profit." 
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Consul  Ramsden's  report  continues  : 

"  He  found  the  alluvial  part  of  the  deposits  to  contain  gold  to 
the  value  of  40  cents  (is.  gd.)  per  ton,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  water 
to  allow  the  plan  of  California  hydraulic  working,  which  mode,  also, 
would  not  take  out  nearly  all  the  gold,  owing  to  the  extreme  minute- 
ness of  its  grains,  and  that  chlorination  would  be  the  only  way  to 
obtain  a  full  percentage.  He  accounts  for  the  presence  of  this  alluvial 
gold  by  degradation  of  the  rock,  and  very  small  veins  of  quartz 
and  calc  spar  traversing  the  magnesian  and  serpentine  formation  in 
the  irregular  network.  He  examined  one  of  the  old  shafts,  and  could 
not  discover  a  regular  vein,  but  found  the  gold  scattered  among 
magnesian  limestone  and  serpentine  or  talcose  rocks,  and  too  much  so 
to  be  worked  to  advantage.  His  opinion  was  that,  so  far,  only  small 
ramifications,  and  no  true  vein,  had  been  found,  and  that,  until  such  a 
vein  was  discovered,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  expend  capital  for 
working  the  mines.  I  may  add,  however,  that  his  investigations  were 
confined  to  two  places,  and  that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
water  out  of  the  shafts  without  adequate  means,  and  the  fact  that  the 
owners  were  not  inclined  to  spend  more  money  on  investigations,  his 
examination  was  by  no  means  as  thorough  as  it  should  have  been,  and 
I  am  still  under  the  impression  that  one  day,  when  the  matter  is 
properly  taken  up,  these  mines  will  prove  to  be  valuable,  the  more  so 
as  the  transport  of  the  ore  will  be  easy,  now  that  the  railway  is  com- 
pleted from  Holguin  to  the  port  of  Gibara." 

QUICKSILVER 

This  valuable  mineral  is  frequently  found  in  ravines 
and  water  courses,  but  no  large  deposits  of  the  ore  itself 
have  ever  been  found,  nor  does  there  seem  to  have  been 
any  serious  attempt  to  prospect  for  it. 

COAL 

It  is  claimed  that  there  are  large  deposits  of  coal 
throughout  the  entire  province,  especially  in  the  interior, 
but,  so  far  as  discoveries  have  been  made,  they  are  all  in 
places  at  present  difficult  of  access,  and  great  doubt 
exists  as  to  whether  it  is  actually  coal  or  a  form  of  lignite. 
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Where  it  has  been  attempted  to  use  it  practically,  objec- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  quantity  of  sulphur  and  earthy 
matter  which  it  contains. 

A  deposit  of  coal  has  been  found  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  the  Dos  Caminos  railway  station,  or  about 
twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Santiago.  The  analysis 
of  a  sample  sent  to  the  United  States  is  as  follows  : 

Per  Cent.  Remarks, 


Moisture I3-2° 

Volatile  combustible 47-76 

Fixed  carbon 27.04 

Ash 9.12 

Sulphur 2.88 


Specific  gravity,  1.368.  One 
cubic  yard  weighs  2,303  lbs.  This 
sample  is  fairly  black  ;  when  pow- 
dered it  contains  visible  layers  of 
pyrites  and  no  appreciable  bitumen. 


It  is  said,  however,  that  since  the  sample  was  ana- 
lyzed the  mine  has  been  more  thoroughly  opened,  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  coal  has  greatly  improved.  The 
geological  formation  in  the  locality,  as  elsewhere,  is  said 
to  be  favorable  to  coal  deposits. 

PETROLEUM 

Thirty-three  miles  east  of  Manzanillo  a  good  deal  of 
raw  petroleum  trickles  out  of  the  rocks,  as  it  does  out 
of  those  of  other  portions  of  the  island,  especially  in  the 
country  north  of  Manzanillo,  toward  Bayamo.  No  bor- 
ings or  other  tests  have,  however,  been  made  to  indicate 
the  quantities  which  could  be  obtained  in  a  practical  way, 
nor  have  tests  been  made  of  the  quality,  although  the 
crude  product  is  exceedingly  clear  and  clean  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  said  that  in  the  streets  of  Manzanillo  itself 
there  are  places  where  it  bubbles  up. 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco  is  widely  cultivated  in  this  province  ;  there 
being,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  our  summarized  statis- 
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tics,  2,258  plantations  devoted  to  its  growth.  While  it 
is  not  the  chief  source  of  wealth  here,  as  it  is  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  while  its  quality  is  not 
so  fine,  yet  the  crop  meets  with  a  ready  demand  for  ex- 
port to  some  foreign  countries  which  show  a  preference 
for  it  at  its  market  value.  Much  of  it  is  made  into 
cigars  for  local  consumption,  while  some  of  it  is  used  for 
working  up  with  the  more  highly  estimated  varieties  of 
Cuban  tobacco. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  cultivation 
and  the  curing  of  tobacco  in  this  province  is  taken  from 
an  official  report,  and  is  given  here  in  order  that  the  San- 
tiago methods  of  handling  it  may  be  contrasted  with 
those  previously  quoted  in  Chapter  XI  and  Chapter  XV  : 

"  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  this  consular  district  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Vuelta  Abajo,  only,  owing  to  the  cheap  price  it  brings, 
the  plants  are  not  as  carefully  selected,  and  when  ripe  for  drying  the 
whole  plant  is  cut  at  once,  instead  of  as  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo,  where 
leaf  by  leaf  is  taken  as  soon  as  ripe. 

"  The  fact  of  taking  at  once  the  whole  plant  naturally  deteriorates 
the  quality,  as  some  leaves  are  riper  than  others  ;  and  all  undergoing 
the  same  process  of  drying  at  the  same  time,  some  leaves  undergo 
more  curing  than  others,  which  spoils  them. 

"  It  would  be  well  here  to  give  a  description  of  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivating and  quring  the  tobacco,  as  practised  in  this  province  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba.  Care  is  taken  to  choose  level  land,  if  possible,  near 
some  running  stream.  Light  sandy  subsoil,  with  rich  alluvial  soil,  is 
necessary.  Guano  is  never  employed,  as  it  is  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo,  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  soil  ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  people  well  in- 
formed on  the  subject  that  fertilizing  tobacco  fields  in  this  manner 
gives  to  the  leaf  a  peculiar  aroma  which  is  not  agreeable. 

"  As  the  young  tobacco  plants  when  replanted  are  extremely 
delicate,  care  is  taken  to  free  the  soil  from  all  living  vegetable  matter, 
break  up  all  lumpy  earth,  and  remove  all  stones.  The  tobacco  is 
sown  in  November  in  what  is  called  the  semillero.  After  the  young 
plants  have  grown  to  a  proper  height,  which  takes  about  fifty  days, 
they  are  transplanted.  This  transplanting  has  to  be  done  when  the 
soil  is  soft,  as  should  the  smallest  root  of  the  young  plant  be  damaged, 
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it  will  die.  The  young  plant  is  then  carefully  transplanted  in  the  field 
which  has  been  prepared  for  its  reception  as  described.  The  distance 
left  between  each  plant  is  about  eighteen  inches.  Then  the  plant  is 
left  to  itself,  and  although  not  needing  much  irrigation,  light  showers 
are  necessary  to  further  its  growth. 

"  From  the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th  of  April  the  tobacco  is  cut, 
not  as  in  Havana,  leaf  for  leaf  and  the  leaves  at  once  assorted,  but  the 
whole  plant  is  taken  out  and  conveyed  at  once  to  the  drying  houses, 
where  it  is  suspended  on  long  poles  placed  horizontally  for  thirty  to 
forty  days,  according  to  the  weather,  in  order  to  cure  it.  In  very  damp 
weather,  even  fires  are  lighted  in  these  drying  houses  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  sweating.  Then  for  four  days  the  plants  are  put  in  heaps 
in  rooms  (where  there  is  no  ventilation)  to  produce  a  second  fermenta- 
tion and  kill  all  resinous  matter  which  is  natural  to  the  plant.  The 
second  fermentation  gives  a  uniform  color  to  the  leaves.  After  these 
processes  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalks  and  bunched  (tnano- 
gados)  and  baled,  of  course  after  being  properly  assorted." 

Much  of  the  tobacco  from  this  section  is  worked  up 
with  the  Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco,  and  there  is  a  constant 
demand  by  cigar  manufacturers  in  Germany  for  the  un- 
mixed leaf  of  this  province.  The  best  quality  is  said  to 
be  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibara,  or  perhaps  near 
Mayarf,  while  that  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Manzanillo  is 
also  of  fine  quality.  The  quality  of  Sagua  tobacco  does 
not  rank  much  higher  than  that  of  Gibara. 

There  are  a  number  of  cigar  factories  in  the  city  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  while  their  product  does  not 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  Havana-made  cigars  for  finish, 
they  are  popular  with  strangers  who  visit  the  city.  At 
Manzanillo,  among  other  factories,  is  the  large  Gordilla 
factory,  noted  for  the  fine  quality  of  its  goods. 

BAT  GUANO 

Bat  guano,  though  a  somewhat  strange  commodity, 
may  prove  to  be  the  basis  of  an  important  industry  of 
the  future.     Many  of  the  caves  with  which  the  province 
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is  filled  have  extensive  deposits  made  by  the  innumer- 
able bats  which  inhabit  them.  No  special  attention  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  development  of  this  industry, 
although  it  is  said  that  a  total  of  600  tons  has  been 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

THE  CITY  OF  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA 

Situated  at  the  centre  of  the  eastern  seacoast,  on  a 
magnificent  landlocked  bay,  Santiago  de  Cuba  is  prob- 
ably the  third  port  of  commercial  importance  on  the 
island,  although  certain  recent  writers  claim  for  it  the 
second  place.  The  full  title  is  frequently  abbreviated 
into  simply  Cuba  or  Santiago  ;  the  normal  population 
has  been  over  40,000,  but  under  American  occupation 
will  doubtless  increase  rapidly.  Santiago  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  which  bears  its  name,  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  district  which  is 
tributary  to  it  alone,  there  being  no  railroad  system  or 
good  wagon  roads  which  extend  beyond  its  contributory 
area.  The  local  railway  system  at  present  consists  of 
about  thirty  miles  of  track,  branching  right  and  left  a 
few  miles  out  of  the  city,  and  reaching  the  more  impor- 
tant points  in  the  immediate  locality.  Yet  it  will  doubt- 
less be  the  nucleus  from  which  will  grow  an  extensive 
system,  stretching  westward  to  meet  the  present  trunk 
lines  of  the  island,  which  now  come  no  further  east  than 
Santa  Clara,  more  than  200  miles  distant.  The  Juragua 
Mining  Company  has,  in  addition  to  the  local  system 
mentioned,  about  twenty  miles  of  railway,  connecting  a 
few  long  iron  piers  on  the  harbor  with  the  company's 
mines,  and  used  entirely  for  the  transportation  of  iron  ore, 
except  for  some  slight  local  traffic  along  the  line.  It  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  portion  of  this  road  that  the  more 
important  recent  military  operations  resulting  in  the  sur- 
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render  of  Santiago  to  the  United  States  troops  occurred. 
Across  the  bay  is  the  indifferent  tramway  line  to  Cobre, 
already  mentioned. 

Santiago  was  founded  in  15 14,  and  is  the  second 
city  established  by  the  Spanish  in  Cuba.  Famous  names 
in  early  American  history  are  linked  with  it — De  Soto, 
Diego  Columbus,  Velasquez,  and  others.  De  Soto  was 
its  first  governor.  Much  of  the  town  still  shows  the 
solid  character  of  its  original  construction,  but  in  those 
portions  of  the  city  built  after  the  destruction  wrought 
in  the  Ten  Years'  War,  and  in  the  suburbs  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  buildings  are  cheap,  shabby,  wooden  structures. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  hilly ;  and,  where  any 
attempt  has  been  made  at  pavement,  are  exceedingly 
rough.  Elsewhere  they  are  filled  with  ruts  and  mud- 
holes,  and  all  are  filthy  beyond  description,  except  so  far 
as  they  have  been  recently  cleaned  by  the  United  States 
military  authorities.  While  the  surrounding  mountain- 
ous country  is  naturally  healthy  and  comparatively  cool 
for  the  latitude,  Santiago  is  considered  an  exceedingly 
hot  and  unhealthy  city.  The  high  temperature  is  caused 
by  its  being  so  much  shut  in  by  mountains,  which  keep 
off  most  of  the  sea  breezes  ;  the  unhealthy  conditions 
arising  principally  from  the  neglect  of  all  sanitary  meas- 
ures and  precautions.  From  this  combination  of  natural 
and  artificial  circumstances,  a  condition  has  arisen  which 
it  may  be  found  impossible  to  remedy  entirely,  for  the 
drainage  of  the  town  for  over  380  years  has  all  gone  into 
the  harbor,  which  is  so  completely  landlocked  that  little, 
if  any,  of  the  sewage  is  carried  out  to  sea.  This  has 
resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  disease-breeding  filth  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  that  it  seems  impossible  to  re- 
move. So  far  as  the  construction  of  a  system  of  sewers 
for  the  city  itself  is  concerned,  the  problem  is  simple 
enough,  for  it  slopes    quite    rapidly  upward   from   the 
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water's  front ;  but  the  proper  disposal  of  sewage  from 
that  point,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  is  a  most  serious  matter. 
The  city  has  a  good  water  supply,  furnished  through  an  , 
aqueduct  named  El  Paso  de  la  Virgen.  This,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  cut  by  the  American  troops  during  the 
recent  siege.  There  are  gas  works  adequate  for  the 
town's  present  necessities,  but  no  electric  lighting  plant 
or  street  railway.  The  success  of  the  former  would  be 
more  than  probable  ;  of  the  latter,  doubtful ;  the  shape 
of  the  town  not  being  favorable,  while  the  expenses  of 
construction  and  operation  in  the  steep,  narrowr  streets 
would  be  excessive. 

There  are  many  good  cafes  in  the  city,  but  no  hotel 
worthy  of  the  name.  There  are  a  few  good  clubs,  among 
which  is  a  fine  Spanish  casino,  as  usual  in  all  good-sized 
towns  of  the  island  ;  a  prominent  Cuban  club,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  Anglo-American  Club,  the  most  com- 
fortable and  hospitable  abiding  place  for  one  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  in  all  eastern  Cuba.  The  Anglo-American 
Club  has  less  pretentious  quarters  than  some  of  the 
others,  but  it  excels  in  cleanliness  in  a  country  where 
this  virtue  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  That  its  member- 
ship may  increase,  that  its  treasury  be  filled,  and  that 
continued  harmony  may  prevail  among  its  members, 
is  the  best  wish  of  the  writer.  The  cathedral,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  edifices  of  its  kind  on  the  island, 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Reina.  It  has  suf- 
fered from  earthquakes  several  times  in  the  past,  and, 
consequently,  has  been  repaired  extensively,  if  not  en- 
tirely rebuilt.  This  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Cuba,  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago 
being  the  Primate.  The  remains  of  Velasquez  are  said 
to  be  buried  here.  Adjoining  the  plaza  are  also  the 
more  prominent  government  buildings,  the  military 
headquarters  for  a  district,  the  best  hotel,  and  a  number 
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of  cafes.     The  streets   reaching  the  square  are  narrow 
and  unprepossessing  in  appearance. 

From  the  situation  of  the  city,  it  can  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  the  retail  trade  is  large.  This  is  divided 
among  many  small  stores  running  into  the  square.  At 
the  rear  of  the  city,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  is  the 
Campo  del  Marte,  which  commands  a  superb  view  of  the 
bay  and  surrounding  mountains.  The  most  fashionable 
street  and  drive  is  the  Paseo  de  Concha.  So  many  de- 
scriptions have  recently  been  published  of  the  harbor  of 
Santiago,  as  well  as  the  city  itself,  that  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  give  many  more  details.  It  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  harbor  is  about  five  miles  long,  and  that  the 
city  is  situated  on  the  northeast  side,  about  four  miles  from 
the  narrow  entrance.  The  greatest  width  of  the  harbor  is 
about  three  miles  ;  from  the  city  directly  across  it  is  a  dis- 
tance of  about  half  a  mile.  There  are  piers  jutting  into  , 
the  harbor  from  the  water  front,  but  vessels  drawing  over 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  water  cannot  tie  up  to  them ;  conse- 
quently, most  of  the  foreign  traffic  is  conducted  by  lighters 
to  and  from  the  larger  craft  anchored  several  hundred  feet 
from  shore.  An  exception  to  this,  however,  should  be 
cited  in  the  case  of  the  shipment  of  iron  ore,  which  is 
made  from  the  magnificent  iron  pier  of  the  Juragua 
Mining  Company,  at  which  the  largest  steamers  can 
safely  lie.  A  number  of  streams  empty  into  the  harbor, 
the  principal  one  of  which  is  the  Caney  River.  The  dif- 
ference in  tides  between  low  and  high,  as  elsewhere  in 
Cuba,  is  only  about  two  feet.  The  city  is  said  to  contain 
about  5,100  houses;  the  surrounding  fortifications  will,  of 
course,  all  be  interesting  to  American  visitors,  but  those 
of  early  Spanish  construction  in  the  vicinity,  especially 
the  Morro,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  will  always  prove 
the  greatest  attractions.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Santiago  is  in  that  portion  of  the  district  most  afflicted 
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by  hurricanes.  These  usually  come  in  September  and 
October.  It  has  also  suffered  more  than  any  other  city 
in  Cuba  from  the  effect  of  earthquakes. 

Vital   Statistics. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  go  somewhat  more  thor- 
oughly into  this  question  than  the  brief  reference  which 
has  been  already  made.  For  ten  years  prior  to  1891  the 
average  annual  death  rate  from  all  causes  was  33.3  per 
thousand  among  the  inhabitants.  Except  for  997  who 
died  from  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  1887,  the  annual 
average  on  a  ten  years'  period  would  be  29.8  per  thousand, 
which,  it  will  be  noted,  is  little  above  the  average  in  cer- 
tain American  cities.  During  the  period  quoted,  the 
deaths  from  yellow  fever  averaged  only  12.5  persons 
per  year,  or  only  slightly  over  one  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
The  minimum  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  in  any 
one  year  was  5,  and  the  maximum,  25.  As  elsewhere  in 
Cuba,  the  deaths  from  consumption  were  many  times  as 
great. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  figures  are  not  obtainable 
of  deaths  from  all  causes  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  but  for 
the  two  years  following  the  totals  were  as  follows  : 


1895. 
1896. 


Civilians, 

Militaty. 

Total 

2,176 

634 

2,810 

3,578 

423 

4,001 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  regards  the  civilian 
population  of  the  town  during  these  years,  but  estimating 
it  at  42,500,  the  death  rate  among  them  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  51.20  per  thousand  in  1895  ;  82.77  per  thou- 
sand in  1896.  These  are  very  high  rates  indeed,  but  are 
principally  due  to  the  horrors  of  war  and  reconcentra- 
tion.      In  1896,  there  were  also  509  deaths  from  smallpox. 
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During  the  five  years  just  referred  to,  deaths  from 
yellow  fever  alone  were  : 

Civilians.  Military.     Total. 

1892 5  16 

1893 4               4 

1894 35  2I             56 

1895 66  578           644 

1896 14  358           372 

The  enormous  increase  of  the  last  two  years  is 
attributable  to  the  great  influx  of  unacclimated  troops 
from  Spain,  who  were  so  susceptible  to  the  disease  that 
epidemics  were  the  result  It  should  be  said  in  connec- 
tion with  this  disease  that  the  refrigerating  process  for 
its  treatment,  now  coming  into  prominence,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Dr.  Garcia,  of  Santiago,  and  was  first  tried  there 
by  him  about  five  years  ago. 

Ice. 

There  is  an  ice  factory  here,  but  until  recently  it  has 
charged  $2.50  Spanish  gold  per  100  pounds  at  wholesale 
and  $5  per  100  pounds  at  retail.  The  native  Cubans  use 
but  little,  if  any,  of  the  commodity;  the  entire  consump- 
tion being  by  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners.  It  is  said 
that  there  has  been  but  one  refrigerator  in  the  city.  As 
elsewhere  in  Cuba,  meat  is  eaten  as  soon  as  killed ;  poul- 
try is  sold  alive  ;  and  fruits  eaten  as  soon  as  brought  to 
market. 

Packing  Goods  for  Import. 

The  methods  of  distributing  goods  after  reaching 
this  port  are  :  (1)  by  small  steamers  which  deliver  them 
at  minor  points  along  the  coast ;  (2)  by  railroads  (two 
in  number)  that  reach  twenty-five  miles  each  to  the  in- 
terior ;  and  (3)  by  pack  horses  and  mules.     A  large  pro- 
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portion  is  conveyed  by  the  last  method.  These  animals 
carry  from  200  to  225  pounds  of  merchandise,  which 
should  be  divided  so  that  equal  weights  may  be  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  horse  or  mule.  The  200  or  225 
pounds  may  be  in  two  or  more  packages,  but  should  be 
capable  of  nearly  an  equal  division.  Long  packages  are 
not  desirable  for  this  trade.  No  complaint  is  made  of 
any  form  of  package,  provided  it  be  strong  and  as  light 
in  weight  as  is  consistent  with  strength.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  waterproof  packages,  as  goods  are  not  ex- 
posed, except  those  transported  on  animals,  and  each 
horse  or  mule  is  provided  with  a  waterproof  covering. 

Commerce  of  Santiago. 

The  following  tables  show  the  commerce  of  the  port 
of  Santiago  : 

Number  and  Nationality  of  Vessels  in  Foreign  Trade  Visit- 
ing Santiago  de  Cuba. 


Proportion  Each  of  Steam 
and  Sailing  Vessels,  Last 
Two  Years. 

Nation- 
ality. 

1890 

149 

182 
62 

17 
2 

4 

1891 

144 

187 
87 

6 

2 
1 

1892 

178 

169 

80 

9 

1893 

1894 

189S 

1896 

Steam. 
1895 

Sailing. 
1895 

Steam. 
1896 

Sailing. 
1896 

British 

Spanish 

American. . . . 

Swedish    and 

Norwegian. 

Haytian 

French 

German 

Belgian 

158 

170 

80 

11 
1 
1 

96 

172 

80 

IC 

17 

137 
116 

5i 
16 

9 

7 
1 

121 
192 

7i 

7 

11 

15 

127 

in 

24 

16 

9 

7 

10 

5 
27 

1 

117 

183 

55 

6 

11 
15 

1 

4 

9 

16 

1 

Russian 

Grecian 

1 

Venezuelan. . 

1 

1 

416 

418 

Totals 

427 

436 

421 

377 

338 

294 

44 

388 

30 
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Tonnage. 


Nationality. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

British 

175,527 
218,365 
180,077 

16,193 
290 

i33,58o 

283,347 
96,088 

2,358 

i96,357 
226,448 

88,654 
4,322 

201,533 

231*39° 
100,204 

4,677 
146 

903 

102,937 

238,862 

97,611 

5,605 

25,713 

186,137 

209,532 

34,o5i 

7,n4 

Spanish 

American 

Norwegian 

Haytian 

French 

864 
i,5i3 

German. 

4,007 

12,590 
12,607 

765 
92 

Belgian 

Russian 

Grecian 

Venezuelan 

594,459 

5i7,75o 

5i5,78i 

538,853 

470,728 

462,888 

Tonnage. 


Proportion  Each  of  Steam  and  Sailing 
Vessels,  Last  Two  Years. 

Nationality. 

1896 

166,727 
287,766 

ioi,35i 
3,976 

M,578 
27,OI5 

Steam. 
1895 

Sailing. 
1895 

Steam. 
1896 

Sailing. 
1896 

British 

181,816 

207,309 

19,100 

7,H4 

12,59° 
12,607 

4,321 

2,223 

14,951 

765 
92 

165,428 

285,178 

92,688 

3,208 

14,578 
27,Ol5 

1,500 

1,299 
2,588 

Spanish 

American 

Norwegian 

Haytian. 

8,663 
768 

French 

German 

Belgian 

Russian 

Grecian 

Venezuelan. 

1,500 

Totals 

602,913 

440,5  36 

22,352 

589,595 

I3,3i8 

The  large  proportion  of  vessels  under  the  British 
flag  is  to  a  great  extent  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
practically  all  of  the  steamers  used  or  owned  by  the 
American  mining  companies,  in  their  trade  with  the 
United  States,   have  a  British  registry. 
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In  the  foregoing  is,  of  course,  not  included  statistics 
on  coastwise  traffic,  of  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  there 
are  no  statistics  available.  There  is,  however,  a  greater 
number  of  arrivals  and  clearances  annually  of  craft  en- 
gaged in  such  local  trade  than  of  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce ;  while  their  tonnage  has  also  reached 
a  very  large  figure,  although  not  so  great  as  the  other. 

Total  Annual  Value  of  Exports. 

The  official  figures  of  exports  given  include  those 
for  both  Santiago  and  Guantanamo,  and  there  is  no 
available  means  of  disentangling  these  returns,  which 
are  approximately  as  follows  : 


Year.  Value. 

1894 $6,066,000 

1895 6,765,000 

l896 4,943>°00 


Year.  Value. 

1890 $6,070,000 

l89x 4,55°>000 

l892 5,570,000 

l893 5,539,ooo 

The  approximate  value  and  character  of  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  in  a  prosperous  year,  compiled 
from  official  records,  are  : 

Sugar $1,380,000 

Iron  ore 180,000 

Beeswax , 16,000 

Honey 4jooo 

Mahogany 18,000 

Lignum-vitae 0)4oo 

Lancewood  spars 500 

Cedar .,, 1 2,000 

Majagua  wood , 100 

Manganese  ore 14,000 

Hides 2,400 

Tobacco 2  700 

Cocoa 5,000 

Molasses , 3,800 

Cigars ' 500 

Palm  leaf 3,650 

Total $1,65 2,050 
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Sugar. 


Exports    of   sugar   from    the   port   of   Santiago   de 
Cuba,  and  average  price  of  same  : 


Year.  Tons. 

1890 i3>o65 

1891   12,250 

1892 15,784 

1893 14,015 

1894 19.494 

1895 21,575 

1896 3,n7 


Price  per  J 00  Ids. 
$2.69 
2.98 
2.79 

3.i8 
2.83 
1.98 
2.37 


Local  consumption  is  small,  having  averaged  only 
about  700  tons  per  annum  in  the  entire  province  ;  so  the 
above  statement  can  be  considered  fairly  to  represent 
the  entire  annual  sugar  production  of  the  immediate 
vicinity  about  Santiago.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  each  year's 
crop  has  gone  to  the  United  States,  such  percentage 
continually  growing  larger. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  sugar  plantations  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  with  an  approximation 
of  their  annual  crops  : 


Tons. 

Belleza 900 

California 500 

Hatillo 1,500 

Palmarejo 600 

Palmira 300 

Sabanilla 1,200 


Tons. 

San  Luis x,500 

San  Sebastian 1,400 

Santa  Ana 1,400 

Sileno 200 

Union 3>5°° 


Rum. 

This  is  an  important  article  of  commerce  wherever 
sugar  is  grown  and  manufactured,  being  practically  a  by- 
product. At  Santiago,  the  rectifying  and  distilling  of  the 
raw  product,  both  for  home  and  foreign   consumption, 
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has  become  an  important  and  profitable  industry,  uti- 
lizing, as  will  be  noted  below,  a  good  share  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  wash  produced  on  the  plantations  of 
the  immediate  vicinity,  as  well  as  much  that  comes  from 
other  localities. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  crude  product 
in  the  locality  of  Guantanamo,  as  well  as  of  Santiago 
itself,  for  the  past  few  years ;  the  ordinary  unit  of  the 
trade  is  the  puncheon  of  125  gallons  : 


Year. 

Total 

Product  in 

Gallons. 

Gallons 
Exported. 

Gallons 
Utilized 
Locally. 

Average 

Price  per 

Gallon. 

Portion  of 

that  Exported 

Shipped  to 

England. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

^95 

1896 

759,375 
618,875 

750,000 
750,000 
750,000 
750,250 
313,250 

507,500 
464,375 
506,125 

366,500 
340,500 
283,750 
340,375 

25^875 
154,500 
243,875 
383,500 

409,500 
466,500 

Unknown 

$0.22 

.25 
.28 

•43 
.32 
.16 

•  44 

267,250 

415,875 
161,000 

i35, I25 
None 
None 
None 

The  charge  made  for  the  puncheon  itself,  in  which 
shipments  are  made,  is  about  $10. 

In  1892,  Spain  took  562  puncheons;  Germany,  433. 

In  1893,  151  were  shipped  to  Spain. 

In  1894,  710  went  to  Germany. 

In  1895,  272  were  exported  to  Spain. 

In  1896,  135  went  to  Spain. 

Owing  to  the  low  prices  prevailing  in  1895,  but  little 
rum  was  made  on  any  of  the  plantations,  while,  as 
naturally  would  be  expected,  the  product  had  been  cur- 
tailed somewhat  as  the  result  of  the  insurrection.  The 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  total  product  of  1896 
and  the  exports  stated  for  that  year,  is  explained  by  the 
fact  of  there  having  been  a  stock  on  hand  from  previous 
years. 
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Tobacco. 
Annual  production  of  tobacco,  and  average  price  of 
same  in  the  districts  of    Santiago   and   Palma   centring 
about  the  port  of  Santiago  de  Cuba : 

v  Pounds  Average  Price 

Produced,  per  Pound. 

1890 600,000  $0,117 

1891   650,000  .  102 

1892 229,000  .091 

i%3 32°>4°°  .057 

1894 567>5°°  -067 

1895  300,000  .067 

1896 100,000  .088 

Ordinarily,  the  local  consumption  would  be  nearly 
600,000  pounds,  some  of  which,  as  well  as  that  exported, 
being  grown  outside  the  immediate  district,  whose  prod- 
uct is  above  given. 

In  1890,  there  were  3,776  bales  of  100  pounds  each 
exported,  nearly  all  going  to  Germany,  which  affords 
the  best  foreign  market  for  this  particular  quality  of 
tobacco.  There  were  4,208  bales  exported  in  the  year 
1891  ;  2,290  bales  in  1892;  3,204  bales  in  1893;  5,675 
bales  in  1894;  only  328  bales  in  1895,  all  to  Germany; 
and  1,048  bales  in  1896,  all  to  Germany.  In  1895,  how- 
ever, there  were  also  156  bales,  and  in  1896,  793  bales, 
shipped  to  local  ports. 

Coffee. 

The  following  is  the  production  of  coffee    in    this 

district : 

Y  Pounds  Average  Price 

Produced.  per  Pound. 

1890 2,087,390  $0,148  to  $0,207 

1891 739*4°°  .207  to       .212 

1892 761,500  .149 

l893 1,418,500  .21 

l894 3>39°>4°°  .15 

1895 3,849>8°°  -l8 

1896 1,801,500  .151 
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None  of  this  was  exported,  the  local  demand  of  the 
island  absorbing  it  all.  Coffee  raised  in  this  district  is, 
of  course,  an  important  item  of  coastwise  traffic.  The 
usual  unit  of  shipment  and  commercial  designation  used 
in  connection  with  the  coffee  trade  is  the  quintal,  of  too 
pounds. 

Cocoa. 

The   following   is  the  production   of   cocoa   in    this 

district : 

v  Pounds  Average  Price 

6  r'  Produced,  per  Pound. 

1890 1,484,200  $°.*9 

1891 1,135,100  .186 

1892 1,161,100  .162 

1893 962,5°°  -1?1 

1894 i,453,2oo  .117 

1895 3,361,000  .095 

1896 4,282,000  .10 

Practically  the  entire  product  was  exported  to  Spain. 
The  unit  of  the  cocoa  trade  is  the  "bag,"  or  quintal,  of 
100  pounds.  The  great  decline  in  prices  during  the  last 
three  years  was  attributable  to  the  fact  of  extensive 
smuggling  in  cocoa  being  practised  in  Spain,  which 
brought  in  there  enormous  quantities  of  the  article  clan- 
destinely, seriously  affecting  values ;  yet,  under  trade 
regulations,  the  Spanish  market  has  been  practically  the 
only  one  open  to  the  cocoa  producers  of  Cuba. 

Mahogany. 
The  following  are  the  exports  of  mahogany : 


,,  Exports 

Year-  in  Feet. 


189O 62,500 

I89I 578,000 

I892 1,240,000 

I893 I,l80,000 
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Year-  in  Feet 


1894 542,000 

1895 3h$00 

1896 54>642 
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Practically  all  of  this  was  exported  to  the  United 
States,  and  prices  have  been  steadily  advancing.  A  few- 
years  since,  the  customary  price  was  about  $80  per 
thousand  feet,  whereas  at  the  present  it  is  above  $175. 
As  the  timber  has  been  cut  along  the  few  existing  lines 
of  transportation,  it  has  naturally  become  scarce,  so  that 
logs  above  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  are  now  rarely  seen, 
although  in  days  gone  by  many  were  found  at  least  two 
feet  in  diameter.  To  reach  its  shipping  port  at  the 
present  time,  the  shortest  haul  to  a  railway  station  is 
twenty-seven  miles  over  the  roughest  roads.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  remark  that  the  insurrection  has  prevented 
almost  any  attempt  to  procure  mahogany  for  the  past 
two  years.  There  are  enormous  quantities  of  timber  of 
this  description  still  in  existence  well  inland,  which  new 
lines  of  transportation  will  bring  to  market.  Some  of 
the  smaller  timber  has  been  sold  as  low  as  $75  per 
thousand  feet. 

Cedar. 
The  following  are  the  exports  of  cedar : 


v     f  Exports 

in  peet. 

1890 140,000 

1891 134,000 

1892 290,000 

l893 784,000 


Tr  Exports 

Year.  .   r-Ck    . 

in  Feet% 

1894 963,000 

1895 167,000 

1896 12,008 


This  kind  of  timber  has  been  exported  only  to 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  in  about  equal  quanti- 
ties to  each.  The  same  conditions  of  production  exist 
as  in  the  case  of  mahogany,  and  the  industry  has  suf- 
fered likewise  from  the  insurrection.  The  more  recent 
prices  have  been  about  $35  per  thousand  feet  at  the 
seaport. 
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Honey. 


The  following  are  the  exports  of  honey 


Year. 

1890. 
1891. 
1892 . 
1893. 


Exports 
in  Tierces. 

Year 

589 

1894 

214 

i895 

369 

1896 

43o 

Exports 
in  Tierces. 

396 
38i 
J59 


The  United  States  has  been  the  sole  market  for 
this  product.  While  there  are  enormous  quantities  of 
wild  honey  in  the  interior,  the  insurrection  has  interfered 
with  the  bringing  in  of  any  large  quantity  during  the 
past  two  years,  while  from  the  same  cause  apiculture  has 
been  practically  abandoned.  Wax  has  also  been  an  im- 
portant article  of  export,  amounting,  in  favorable  years, 
to  over   100,000  pounds. 


Iron  Ore. 


The  following  are  the  exports  of  iron  ore  : 


Year. 


Exports 
in  Tons. 


1890 340,945 

1891 261,594 

1892 335>645 

1893 3i6>565 


Year. 


Exports 
in  Tons. 


1894 i53>69° 

1895 372>220 

1896 398>626 


This  entire  output  is  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
and  is  taken  from  the  mines  of  the  Juragua  Mining 
Company  and  the  Spanish-American  Company,  both 
American  corporations.  The  extent  of  their  operations 
was  but  little  curtailed  by  the  recent  insurrection,  and 
shipments  went  on  almost  as  usual  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  The 
labor  employed  just  before  the  war  was  composed  prin- 
cipally of  former  Spanish  soldiers. 
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Manganese. 
The  following  are  the  exports  of  manganese : 


Tr  Exports 

Year,  .    V 

in  Ions. 

1890 20,524 

1891 ",935 

1892 16,525 

1893 i3>6i7 


Year.  ExP°rts 

in  Ions. 

1894 None 

^95 450 

1896 300 


All  of  the  foregoing  has  gone  to  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  about  two  hundred  tons  shipped 
to  Germany.  Low  prices,  the  insurrection,  and  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  to  the  coast  have  caused  the 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  industry  for  the  last  three 
years  just  given.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  rail- 
road facilities  are  now  available  for  future  shipments 
from  some  of  the  important  mines. 

Imports. 

There  are  no  custom-house  or  other  records  which 
give  anything  like  an  actual  statement  as  to  the  money 
value  of  imports,  although,  as  stated  in  detail  below,  the 
quantities  of  various  articles  can  be  ascertained.  As 
regards  the  total  value  of  these,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
late  Fred  W.  Ramsden,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul 
at  Santiago,  who  wras  the  best  authority  on  commercial 
matters  in  the  locality,  estimated  the  amount  to  be  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  exports.  The  sudden  increase  in 
the  quantity  coming  from  America  in  certain  years 
quoted,  is  attributable  to  the  operation  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty. 

As  illustrating  the  requirements  of  the  market,  it  is 
considered  well  to  give  tables  of  the  various  imports,  as 
far  as  possible. 

Codfish. — The  imports  of  this  article  were  : 
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Total  hi  From         From  Canada  „ 

Year,  Quintals  United  and  other  77     /     j 

of  100  lbs.        States.         British  Col's.       ^n^an^ 

1890 22,502  10,806  11,696 

1891 19,31&  8,022  11,296 

1892 24,577  1,536  22,322  719 

1893 29,670  18,312  10,464  894 

1894 29,920  22,334  7,086  500 

1895 18,822  15,260  2,737  825 

1896 17,037  15,544  i,493 

The  greater  portion  of  this  commodity  shipped  from 
the  United  States  originated  in  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia,  while  that  from  England  is  of  Norwegian  origin. 

Coal. — While  there  are  undoubtedly  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Santiago  large  deposits  of  coal,  these  are  unde- 
veloped, and  up  to  the  present  all  used  has  been  im- 
ported. The  following  tables  show  the  importation  of 
coal  for  a  series  of  years  : 

v  Total  Received  From  From               From 

in  Tons.           United  States.        England.  Canada. 

1890 8,988  8,988 

1891 10,897  9,674                    1,223 

1892 12,337  10,962  1,375 

1893 12,162  11,656  506 

1894 8,727  8,727 

1895 25,398  19,567  5,831 

1896 24,040  14,206  9,834 

The  natural  tendency  of  this  trade  for  several  years 
has  been  toward  buying  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
because  of  cheap  freight  rates  obtainable  on  steamers 
in  the  ore-carrying  trade,  which  would  otherwise  return 
in  ballast.  During  the  last  two  years,  however,  the  de- 
mands of  Spanish  naval  vessels,  which  prefer  the  Car- 
diff coal,  have  run  up  the  importations  from  England. 

Rice. — This  commodity  is  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  food  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes  through- 
out Cuba,  and  while  conditions  for  its  cultivation  are 
such  on  the  island  that  this  demand  should  not  only  be 
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met  by  local  production,  but  also  large  quantities  ex- 
ported, yet  from  the  following  statistics  on  its  importa- 
tion it  will  be  seen  that  such  a  condition  does  not  exist  : 


Year. 

Total  Imports 

From 

From 

From 

From 

in  Pounds. 

United  States. 

England. 

Spain. 

Germany. 

1890. .  . 

2,713,700 

2,713,700 

1891... 

2,408,800 

2,408,800 

1892. . . 

2,683,100 

101,000 

2,5s1,100 

31,000 

1893... 

2,493,000 

9,000 

2,454,000 

25,000 

5,000 

1894... 

3,065,900 

2,080,300 

33,000 

952,600 

1895... 

5,824,000 



5,730,600 

93,4oo 

1896.. . 

4,234,600 

8,000 

4,201,600 

25,000 

From 

From 

United  States. 

Spain. 

47,107 

1,068 

44,396 

3,o33 

4i,673 

3.364 

26,464 

35,633 

7,i7i 

38,958 

The  importations  for  the  last  two  years  are  abnormal, 
having  reached  such  large  quantities  because  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Spanish  army  and  navy. 

Flour. — The  following  tables  show  the  importations 

of  flour  for  a  period  of  five  years  : 

Total  No. 
Year'  of  Bags. 

1892 48,175 

1893 47,429 

1894 45,o37 

1895 62,097 

1896 46,129 

The  "great  decrease  in  the  importation  from  the 
United  States  for  the  past  two  years  of  the  period  was 
caused  by  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  which 
made  the  duty  upon  American  flour  at  Cuban  ports  ten 
times  what  it  was  upon  the  same  commodity  brought  in 
from  Spain  ;  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  latter  has  in  reality 
been  American  flour,  "  naturalized,"  as  it  has  been 
termed — i.e.,  originally  shipped  to  Spain,  and  reshipped 
to  Cuba.  As  elsewhere  in  Cuba,  bakers  and  house- 
keepers in  Santiago  prefer  American  flour,  claiming  that 
it  makes  better  bread  and  requires  less  kneading. 

Dry  Goods. — In  1891  there  were  importations  of 
this  kind  from  Spain  amounting  to  $275,000 ;  from  other 
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countries,  $900,000.  Since  that  year,  figures  are  not 
obtainable.  During  the  past  few  years,  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  by  discrimination  in  duties  to  force  this  trade 
toward  Spain.  As  its  future  course  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  determined  by  the  incidence  of  the  tariff,  it  is 
now  useless  to  speculate  as  to  the  markets  which  will 
supply  it. 

Following  is  an  estimate  of  the  annual  imports  of 
cotton  textiles  into  Santiago  de  Cuba : 

Where  from. 

United  States 

Spain 

France 

St.  Thomas 1,406 

England 33,7°4 

Glasgow 113.55° 

Total 279,574^ 

An  explanation  accompanying  the  samples  of  cotton 
textiles  principally  sold  in  this  province  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  shows  : 

Number, 


Weight, 
Kilograms. 

8,606 
i2i,374 
934^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 

i5 
16 


Weight  in 

Per 

Manu- 

JCi/ograms. 

factured  h 

4,3oo 

70  metres 

Spain 

6,260 

70      " 

a 

1,900 

40  yards 

England 

1,185 

40      « 

a 

2,870 

40      « 

u 

2,102 

40      « 

a 

2,500 

61      " 

it 

1,220 

40      « 

a 

2,320 

40      " 

tt 

2,600 

68-70  yards 

n 

4,i53 

50  metres 

France 

2,15° 

68-70  yards 

England 

8,200 

68  metres 

Spain 

7,200 

40  yards 

a 

3,3M 

40      " 

England 

4,3oo 

70  metres 

Spain 
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Plantation  Machinery  and  Supplies. — While 
statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the  quantities  of  planta- 
tion machinery  and  supplies  that  have  been  imported,  it 
should  be  said  that  practically  everything  of  this  char- 
acter has  and  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  come  from 
abroad.  This  trade  has  been  forced  toward  the  Spanish 
markets,  so  far  as  could  be  done  by  discrimination  in 
duties ;  yet  the  other  European  countries  and  the 
United  States  have  participated  therein.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  natural  preference  has  been  for  machinery  of 
American  manufacture,  but  owing  to  the  closer  study  of 
the  requirements  of  the  market,  and  more  liberal  terms 
of  credit  granted  by  European  concerns,  much  of  this 
trade  has  gone  there,  in  addition  to  that  received  by 
Spain  through  tariff  manipulation.  This  class  of  busi- 
ness has  been  large,  and  cannot  but  increase  several-fold 
in  the  future,  the  principal  articles  required  being  as 
follows  : 


Sugar  cane  grinding  mills. 

Vacuum  pans. 

Defecators. 

Clarifiers. 

Tanks. 

Triple  effects  and  machinery  per- 
taining thereto. 

Centrifugals,  with  their  engines,  or 
better,  electric  motors. 

Filter  presses  and  their  engines. 

Steam  boilers. 


Iron  piping. 

Steel  rails. 

Cars  for  carrying  cane. 

Castings  of  various  descriptions. 

Hardware. 

Agricultural  implements  and  other 

tools. 
Barbed  wire. 

Galvanized  and  other  sheet  iron. 
Tin,  sheet  copper,  lumber,  staves, 

shingles,  etc. 


Other  Imports. — The  ordinary  demand  for  articles 
from  abroad  covers  a  wide  range  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  community,  which  is  practically  without  sources 
of  local  manufacture,  and  where  full  advantage  has  never 
been  taken  of  natural  productions  of  the  soil  to  raise  all 
of  its  own  food  supply.  Owing  to  the  present  devas- 
tated condition  of   Cuba,  the   ordinary  demand   will  be 
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increased  by  need  of  almost  every  kind  of  edible  com- 
modity, while  rebuilding,  reconstruction,  and  probable  im- 
mediate and  extensive  development  of  natural  resources 
will  create  an  extensive  demand  for  every  kind  of 
machinery  and  tools. 

MANZANILLO 

Manzanillo  is  situated  on  the  southwestern  coast  of 
the  province.  While  ranking  only  twelfth  in  importance 
of  the  Cuban  ports,  it  nevertheless  has  an  extensive 
coastwise  traffic.  Strictly  speaking,  it  has  no  harbor  ;  yet 
its  water  front  is  secured  by  an  outlying  line  of  keys, 
which  protect  vessels  at  anchor.  The  city  was  founded 
in  1784,  and  has  a  population  of  above  9,000.  It  is 
practically  the  seaport  for  Bayamo  and  Jiguani,  as  well  as 
for  a  rich  sugar-producing  district.  It  is  also  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  lumber  trade,  coming  from  the  River 
Yara,  which  empties  into  the  sea  less  than  a  mile  away ; 
as  well  as  from  the  River  Cauto,  the  most  important 
navigable  stream  of  the  island,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
distant.  While  a  number  of  long  piers  project  from  the 
shore  front,  vessels  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  draught  only 
can  land  there.  The  town  itself  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
some  twenty  feet  above  the  harbor,  gradually  rising  in- 
land, and  there  are  hills  and  mountains  practically 
encircling  it  landward.  There  are  also  extensive  man- 
grove swamps  in  the  vicinity,  which  breed  malarial  and 
kindred  diseases,  while  yellow  fever  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon. The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles, 
and  have  an  average  width  of  about  forty  feet.  They 
are  improved  but  little,  and  probably  the  worst  kind 
of  mud  on  the  island  is  found  there.  Though  the  city 
has  some  good  buildings,  its  major  portion  consists  of 
small  houses  and  huts.     The  military  plaza  in  the  centre 
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of  the  city  is  noted  for  its  extent  and  beauty.  The  water 
supply  formerly  came  from  the  River  Yara,  but  proved 
to  be  so  unhealthy  that  now  the  inhabitants  rely  entirely 
upon  cisterns.  There  are  no  gas  works,  electric  light 
plant,  or  other  public  improvement,  although  there  is 
great  necessity  for  them.  The  city  saw  much  of  the 
recent  insurrection  from  the  first,  and  was  in  constant 
alarm  from  the  beginning  of  1895.  Perhaps  as  extensive 
and  unique  a  collection  of  Spanish  fortifications  exist 
about  the  town  as  there  is  in  all  Cuba.  In  the  imme- 
diate district  is  produced  the  celebrated  Yara  tobacco, 
which  is  principally  shipped  from  Manzanillo,  and  is 
better  known  in  the  markets  of  Europe  than  in  those 
of  the  United  States.  The  township  has  a  population 
of  26,000. 

The    following   tables  show   the   commerce   of  this 
port : 

Number  and  Nationality  of  Vessels  in  Foreign  Trade 
Visiting  Manzanillo. 


Proportion  Each  of  Steam 

and  Sailing  Vessels,  Last 

Two  Years. 

Nation- 

Steam. 

Sailing-. 

Steam. 

Sailing-. 

ality. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

36 

1896 

32 

1895 

1895 

32 

1896 

1896 

American  . .  . 

IQ 

21 

32 

42 

46 

4 

12 

20 

British 

17 

24 

16 

22 

16 

20 

10 

20 

I 

9 

Norwegian  .  . 

21 

17 

12 

17 

18 

18 

4 

8 

10 

4 

0 

Swedish  .... 

8 

6 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Spanish 

10 

11 

5 

21 

16 

16 

17 

8 

8 

10 

7 

Dutch 

5 

3 

2 

6 

3 

German 

6 

10 

8 

15 

13 

9 

5 

6 

3 

5 

Danish 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Haytian  .... 

Austrian  .... 

1 
132 

1 
116 

102 

69 

Russian 

1 

Totals 

87 

93 

77 

26 

76 

32 

37 
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Tonnage  of  the  Foregoing. 


Nationality. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

i893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

American.   . . . 
Norwegian  .  . . 

Swedish 

Spanish 

Dutch 

German 

Russian 

7,819 
10,221 

2,742 

1,806 

480 

6,237 

8,989 

7,043 

2,015 

2,105 

198 

11,468 

675 

14,053 

4,9*9 

417 

901 

132 

9,788 

20,496 

7,112 

3,oo8 

6,115 

396 

22,964 

222 
7,797 

430 
68,540 

21,634 
8,909 

9*3 

7,725 

207 

24,321 

10,489 
310 
407 

27,532 
8,462 

434 
23,271 

15,092 

476 
8,605 

37,630 
2,196 

422 
26,729 

9,208 

Danish 

255 
5,223 

British : 

Haytian 

11,617 

7,229 
!45 

6,164 

Austrian 

Totals 

34,783 

44,110 

37,584 

74,9*3 

83,872 

82,349 

Tonnage  of  the  Foregoing, 


Divided    Steam    and   Sailing   Tonnage,  Last 
Two  Years. 

Nationality. 

Steam. 
1895 

Sailing. 
1895 

Steam. 
1896 

Sailing. 
1896 

American 

11,042 
4,141 

21,266 
13,784 

16,490 

4,321 

434 

2,005 

1,308 

476 
8,605 

27,600 
2,196 

25,325 
9,208 

2,114 

10,030 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Spanish 

1,404 

Dutch 

German 

Russian 

Danish 

British 

4,05° 

Haytian 

Austrian 

Totals 

50,233 

33^39 

66,443 

i5,9°6 

This  does  not  include  a  large  number  of  steam  and 
sailing  craft  employed  in  coastwise  traffic. 
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Tobacco. 

The  annual  production  of  tobacco,  and  the  average 
price  of  the  same  in  the  district  of  Manzanillo,  including 
that  of  the  adjoining  district  of  Yara,  are  as  follows  : 

v                                                      Bales,  Average  Price 

ear%  220.5  Ms-  Per  I0°  ^s- 

1890 6,803  $I9-5° 

1891 7,256  17.10 

1892 12,000  14.80 

1893 15,000  11.50 

1894 18,000  7.30 

1895 10,000  7.30 

1896 13.20 

Statistics  are  not  available  on  the  production  or 
shipment  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  products,  for  recent 
years,  from  Manzanillo,  these  being  included  in  the  total 
returns  for  the  province. 

The  following,  however,  is  a  statement  of  timber 
exports  for  previous  periods : 

In  1892,  2,000,000  feet  of  mahogany  were  exported ; 
in  1893,  1,300,000  feet;  in  1894,  700,000  feet.  In  1892, 
1,000,000  feet  of  cedar  were  exported;  in  1893,  800,000 
feet;  in   1894,   300,000  feet. 

The  same  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  cessation 
of  this  industry  as  those  described  elsewhere  in  connec- 
tion with  it  at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

The  approximate  value  and  character  of  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  in  a  prosperous  year,  compiled 
from  official  records,  are  : 

Sugar Iijp1^000 

Cedar   90,000 

Lancewood  spars 3,3°° 

Dagame  spars 1,000 

Mahogany  29,600  Total $2,040,050 
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Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  sugar  plantations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Manzanillo,  with  an  approximation  of 
their  annual  crops  : 


Tons. 

Cuentas  Claras 200 

Dos  Amigos 2,500 

Esperanza 1,300 

El  Salvador 875 

Isabel 2,800 


Tons. 

Santa  Teresa 3,700 

San  Ramon , 4,600 

Santa  Sofia 350 

Tranquilidad 1*300 


GUANTANAMO 

The  bay  and  town  of  Guantanamo,  or  Santa  Cata- 
lina  de  Guantanamo,  have  recently  become  conspicuous 
in  connection  with  the  American  military  operations  in 
eastern  Cuba.  The  entrance  to  the  bay,  as  has  so 
frequently  been  stated,  is  somewhat  narrow,  and  extends 
inland  until  it  widens  into  the  bay  proper,  which  is 
about  seven  miles  in  diameter.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked that  this  formation  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
Cuban  harbors,  perhaps  without  exception.  Throughout, 
it  is  very  deep,  permitting  vessels  of  the  greatest  draught 
to  approach  close  to  the  shore.  Nearly  surrounding  it 
are  high  and  picturesque  mountains,  but  the  immediate 
shore  is  at  many  points  low  and  marshy.  As  a  port  it 
ranks  in  commercial  importance  with  the  best  on  the 
island.  The  city  lies  some  seven  miles  inland  from 
the  harbor,  the  actual  seaport  being  the  village  of 
Caimanera,  located  on  the  harbors  western  bank.  Con- 
nection is  made  between  the  port  and  town  by  a  rail- 
way which  runs  a  few  miles  inland  beyond  Guanta- 
namo. The  location  of  the  city  is  on  a  plain,  averaging 
about  115  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  intermediate 
country  between  it  and  the  sea  is  comparatively  low. 
About  the  town,   in    all    other  directions,  however,  are 
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hills  and  mountains.  The  population  is  approximately 
9,000. 

Like  all  other  towns  of  importance  in  eastern  Cuba, 
Guantanamo  is  practically  the  centre  of  a  district  of  its 
own,  noted  especially  for  coffee  production  ;  but,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  statistics  following,  it  has  other  impor- 
tant exports,  and  the  rich  soil  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  interspersed  with  valuable  mineral  deposits.  Though 
a  comparatively  modern  town,  having  been  founded  as 
late  as  1843,  lt  *s  deficient  in  public  improvements,  and 
needs  additional  transportation  facilities  to  the  interior. 
While  admirably  situated  for  drainage,  being  upon  the 
banks  of  the  River  Guaso,  and  having  smaller  streams 
all  about  it,  neglect  of  sanitary  care  and  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  natural  conditions  recited,  cause 
malarial  fevers  and  kindred  diseases  to  be  exceedingly 
prevalent. 

The  following  tables  show  the  commerce  of  Guan- 
tanamo : 


Number  and  Nationality  of  Vessels  in  Foreign  Trade 
Visiting  GuantAnamo. 


Proportion    Each    of 
Steam   and   Sailing 
Vessels      in      Last 
Two  Years. 

Nation- 
ality. 

1890 

22 
26 
36 
12 
1 

97 

1891 

28 

27 

36 

2 

1 

1892 

25 

25 

54 

1 

2 

1893 

2S 
22 
56 

5 
2 

1894 

28 

25 

74 

4 

2 

1895 

28 

14 

55 

1 

1896 

Steam. 
1895 

Sail. 
1895 

Steam. 
1896 

Sail. 
1896 

British 

Spanish 

American .... 
Norwegian  . . 

German 

Swedish 

14 

35 
21 

1 

1 

6 
12 
12 

1 

22 

2 

43 

2 
19 
13 

1 

2 

2 

22 

1 

Totals 

94 

107 

113 

133 

98 

72 

31 

67 

35 

37 

29 
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Tonnage  of  the  Foregoing. 


Nationality. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

British 

Spanish 

American 

Norwegian  .... 

German 

Swedish 

9>564 
27,185 
21,744 

6,525 
414 

12,872 

26,173 

19,755 

594 

659 

9,890 
33,865 

43,!9° 
216 

2,657 

2i,393 

25,972 

49,593 

2,573 

955 

24,571 

34,239 
56,051 

i,855 
3,040 

18,907 
22,332 

4o,597 
411 

5,737 
34,003 
32,606 

536 

Totals 

65,432 

60,053 

89,818 

100,486 

ii9>756 

82,247 

72,882 

Divided  Steam  and  Sailing  Tonnage  for  Last 
Two  Years. 

Nationality. 

Steam. 
1895 

Sailing. 
1895 

Steam. 
1896 

Sailing. 
1896 

British   

8,980 

21,814 

20,226 

411 

9>927 
5i8 

20,37! 

734 
33^o 
21,788 

636 

5,003 
623 

IO,8l8 

Spanish   , 

American 

Norwegian 

German 

536 

Swedish 

Totals 

51,431 

30,816 

56,538 

16,980 

Shipments  of  Sugar 
Tons. 


Tons. 

1894 48,818 

1895 47,9°4 

1896 23,916 


1890 33^5° 

1891 25,190 

1892 36,292 

1893 35^45 

Following  are  the  approximate  value  and  character 

of  exports  to  the  United  States,  for  a  prosperous  year, 

compiled  from  official  records  : 

Sugar $3,500>000 

Mahogany i,7°° 

Lignum-vitse 1,000 

Honey 1,000 

Beeswax 1,000 

Total $3,5°4,7°o 
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Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  sugar  plantations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Guantanamo,  with  an  approximation  of 
their  annual  crops : 


Tons. 

Confluente 1,400 

Esperanza 2,800 

Isabel 3,200 

La  Canos 2, 100 

Romelie 2,400 

San  Antonio 2,500 

San  Carlos 1,800 

San  Emilio 700 


Tons. 

San  Ildefonso 800 

San  Miguel 2,100 

Santa  Cecilia 3,3°° 

Santa  Fe 3,200 

Santa  Maria 2,100 

Santa  Rosa 2,300 

Soledad 4, 150 


BARACOA 

Baracoa  is  the  easternmost  port  of  any  importance 
on  the  northern  coast,  and  is  the  sixth  of  importance  on 
the  entire  island.  The  population  is  approximately  5,000, 
and  it  was  the  first  permanent  Spanish  settlement  in 
Cuba,  having  been  founded  in  15 12  by  Velasquez,  the 
chief  lieutenant  of  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  great 
discoverer,  whose  house  is  still  shown  there.  While  the 
harbor  is  small,  only  a  mile  in  width,  it  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  has  been  the  centre  of  an  enormous  fruit  trade, 
of  which  statistics  are  given  hereafter.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  harbor  is  unhealthy,  being  noted  for  seri- 
ous malarial  fevers,  but  the  adjacent  interior  country  is 
as  healthful  as  any  in  the  world,  while  it  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque,  being  filled  with  caverns,  cascades,  and 
curious  natural  formations.  The  caves  are  noted  for 
their  stalactites,  and  for  the  petrified  remains,  both 
human  and  of  the  lower  animals,  which  have  been  found 
in  them.  While  as  yet  little  known  to  the  tourist,  this 
locality  cannot  fail  to  become  popular,  and  must  prove  a 
favorite  winter  resort.  Though  possessing  some  public 
improvements  of  the  earlier  Spanish  kind,  these  are  not 
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up  to  date,  and  good  sanitary  engineering  would  do 
much  for  the  city.  Immediate  improvements  in  this 
respect  are  badly  needed.  Water  communication  has 
been  well  established,  the  port  being  a  stopping  place  for 
the  tri-monthly  north  side  line  of  coastwise  steamers 
running  from  Havana  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  on  the 
line  of  coastwise  traffic  of  the  smaller  craft,  as  well  as 
having  frequent  fruit  steamers  to  the  United  States. 
What  the  town  wants  above  all  else  is  communication 
with  the  interior  by  good  wagon  roads  and  railroads, 
there  being  practically  none  of  the  former,  and  actually 
none  of  the  latter.  The  population  of  the  entire  town- 
ship is  above  18,000.  Originally,  the  city  was  called 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Asuncidn  (Our  Lady  of  the  As- 
sumption). It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  island  and  the 
residence  of  the  Governor-General,  being  then  also 
the  second  place  of  importance  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
Santiago  being  the  bishop's  see. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  district  is  good.  All 
the  flour  comes  from  the  United  States.  Wheat  is  not 
imported  into  this  district.  The  imports  of  flour  during 
the  years  1891,  1892,  1893  (years  ending  June  30th) 
were  347,600  pounds,  650,436,  and  690,110  pounds,  re- 
spectively. 

The  consumption  of  beer  at  this  port  is  about  19,000 
pints  annually,  which  have  originally  been  mostly  im- 
ported at  either  Havana  or  Santiago  de  Cuba  and 
reshipped.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  has  been  in  Robert 
Younger's  pale  ale,  shipped  in  earthen  pint  bottles. 
This  costs,  wholesale,  delivered  in  Baracoa,  $1.95  per 
dozen  pints,  and  is  retailed  at  23  cents  per  bottle.  A 
small  amount  of  Salvator  German  beer  has  also  been 
used.  This  costs  $2.55  wholesale  per  dozen  pints,  and 
has  retailed  at  28  cents  per  bottle.  There  have  also 
been  some  small  importations  of  Milwaukee  beer,  which 
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has  cost  $2.07  per  dozen  pints  wholesale,  and  has  been 
retailed  at  about  25  cents  per  bottle.  It  is  believed  that 
the  trade  will  hereafter  be  controlled  by  the  American 
product. 

The  following  tables  show  the  commerce  of   this 
port : 

Nationality   and    Number   of  Vessels  in  Foreign  Trade 
Visiting  the  Port  of  Baracoa. 


Nationality. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

i893 

1894 

i895 

1896 

Spanish 

British 

American 

Norwegian  . . . 
Swedish 

26 

33 

43 

205 

24 

i5 

29 

143 

24 

24 

29 

107 

2 

3 
0 

25 
29 
13 
94. 

9 
0 

5 

24 
47 
15 
86 
2 
6 
10 

24 

16 

6 

62 

1 

26 

4 
0 

3 

German 

Danish 

0 

Haytian.    . . . 

1 

Totals . . . 

307 

211 

189 

i75 

190 

109 

34 

Tonnage  of  the  Foregoing. 


Nationality. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

189S 

1896 

Spanish 

British   

American 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

14,014 

13,427 
7,283 

74,942 

16,464 
5,278 
5,463 

67,813 

16,094 

15,244 
8,864 

48,113 
1,162 
2,625 

16,404 
19,685 

2,769 
43,660 

4,3*4 

2,362 

18,240 

33,342 

3,048 

36,994 

980 

4,5oo 

3,735 

53,87i 
8,829 
2,421 

26,446 

366 

56,754 
1,254 

1,419 

German 

Danish 

Haytian 

10 

Totals.... 

109,666 

95,018 

92,102 

89,194 

100,839 

9*,933 

59,437 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  above  period,  all 
vessels  were  steamers,  with  the  exception  of  five,  which 
had  a  tonnage  of  only  880.     The  large  Spanish  tonnage 
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is  accounted  for  by  the  stopping  of  mail  boats  on  the 
way  to  Puerto  Rico. 


Shipments  of  Cocoanut  Oil. 

Barrels. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892 . 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


1,172 

300 

5o 

50 

55o 

1,050 

1896 1,500 

Shipments  of  Cocoa. 

Pounds. 

1894 1,384,740 

222,705 

1,323,000 


1895. 
1896. 


Shipments  of  Cocoanuts. 

1890 5,354,5oo 

1891 3,398,000 

1892 4,878,125 

1893 6,268,000 

1894 3,825,000 

1895 3,671,788 

1896 35,ooo 

Shipments  of  Bananas. 

Bunches. 

1890 1,266,480 

1891 773,300 

1892 1,472,200 

1893 1,484,300 

1894 1,552,700 

1895 1,019,567 

1896 2,000 

Records  of  the  shipments  of  coffee  show  only  37,40° 
pounds  in  1894  and  44,100  pounds  in  1896. 

The  insurrection  seriously  interfered  with  the  fruit 
trade  of  this  locality,  the  crop  being  allowed  to  rot  on 
the  ground.  The  decline  of  this  industry,  however, 
dates  from  the  great  hurricane  of  September  23,  1894, 
which  destroyed  plantations  in  the  adjoining  district 
of  Sahara.  The  town  of  Sahara  was  burned  in  1895 
by  the   insurgents. 

The  approximate  value  and  character  of  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  for  a  prosperous  year,  compiled 
from  official  records,  are  : 

Bananas $1,250,000 

Cocoanuts 70,000 

Cocoanut  oil '25,000 

Total $i,345>°°° 
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GIBARA 

Gibara,  sometimes  spelled  "Jibara,"  especially  on 
the  maps,  the  pronunciation  being  identical  in  either 
form  of  spelling,  is  commercially  an  important  city  of 
the  northern  coast  of  the  province.  Although  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  bay  or  harbor,  which  averages  only  about 
two  fathoms,  does  not  permit  the  entrance  of  any  but 
light-draught  craft,  and  even  these  are  obliged  to  anchor  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  nevertheless  an  extensive 
coastwise  traffic  has  long  existed,  which  will  undoubtedly 
increase  in  future.  It  is  the  port  for  the  important  interior 
town  of  Holguin,  which  is  situated  seventeen  miles  to 
the  south,  and  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and  by 
the  royal  highroad,  which  high-sounding  term  does  not, 
by  any  means,  enhance  the  character  of  the  road,  which  is 
far  from  good.  In  fact,  good  roads  and  railroad  facilities 
to  the  interior  are  sadly  needed  to  develop  to  large 
proportions  the  export  trade  in  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
fruits,  and  hard  woods.  For  hard  woods,  improved 
transportation  facilities  are  most  needed  of  all,  and 
with  these  provided,  the  growth  of  this  trade  would  be 
enormous. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  nearly  5,000.  The  city 
and  bay  being  surrounded  by  mountains,  the  situation  is 
naturally  picturesque.  The  average  height  of  the  city 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  harbor,  and  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  the  construction  of  a  sewerage 
system,  which,  with  other  public  improvements,  are  badly 
needed.  The  city  is  generally  healthy,  except  during 
the  rainy  season,  when  malarial  troubles  are  common. 
The  township  has  a  population  of  27,600. 

The  following  tables  show  the  commerce  of  this 
port : 
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Exports. 
The  approximate  value  and  character  of  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  for  a  prosperous  year,  compiled  from 
official  records,  are  : 


Sugar $575>ooo 

Bananas 550,000 

Cedar 15,000 

Honey 8,775 

Beeswax 7, 500 

Hides  and  skins 8,500 

Mahogany 1 7,000 


Syrup $3,5°° 

Tobacco 7,000 

Lancewood  spars 4,000 

Lignum-vitae 1,000 

Tortoise  shells , . . .  200 


Total $1,197,475 


The  Commerce  of  the  Port. 
The  nationality  and  number  of  vessels  in  foreign 
trade  visiting  the  port  of  Gibara  were  : 


Nationality. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

19 

21 

82 

112 

1894 

i895 

1896 

British 

13 
13 

78 

43 

2 

7 

17 
78 
81 

1 

3i 
16 

79 
124 

42 

22 

87 

i59 

2 

4 

5 
1 

42 

13 

40 

142 

1 

0 

5o 
18 

4° 

American 

Spanish 

Norwegian 

German 

98 
8 

Swedish 

2 

10 
1 

Danish 

8 

Italian 

Totals 

149 

184 

252 

245 

322 

238 

222 

The  tonnage  of  the  foregoing  was 


Nation- 
ality. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

British 

American . . 
Spanish..  . . 
Norwegian . 
German. .  . . 

7,782 

4,683 

52,125 

16,899 

1,800 

3,i3i 

5,9!2 

57,067 
46,585 

1,280 

19,213 
5,092 

65,235 
58,500 

11,420 

5,617 
65,345 

5!,52o 

24,479 

7,621 

72,287 

76,059 

1,663 

1,985 

i,575 

356 

31,082 

3,961 
40,202 

7i,43i 
3i5 

146,991 

38,156 

7,356 

40,3l6 

53,o45 

7,57* 

Swedish. .  . . 

1,022 

5, hi 
496 

Danish  .... 

2,520 

Italian 



Totals.  .. 

83,289 

113,975 

149,062 

139,509 

186,025 

i46,99T 
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Shipments  of  Sugar, 

Tons, 

1890 7,608 

1891 2,150 

1892 14,280 

1893 10,670 

1894 9,026 

l895 9*423 

1896 8,626 


Shipments  of  Tobacco, 

Bales, 

1890 28,488 

1891 21,766 

1892 31*259 

1893 20,324 

1894 5^456 

i%5 18,957 

1896 6,426 


The  average  price  of  tobacco  per  bale  during  the 
same  period  was  : 


1890 $17-05 

1891 13.50 

1892 6.62 

1893 7.26 


1894 Not  quoted. 

1895 " 

1896 


Shipments  of  Bananas, 

Bunches, 

1890.. 257,129 

1891 544,5oo 

1892 1,149,500 

1893 1,027,064 

1894 1,671,000 

l895 1,415,000 

1896 1,305,000 


Shipments  of  Hides, 

^90 5,143 

1891 9,890 

1892 10,227 

1893 9,664 

1894 6,123 

1895 3,o33 

1896 1,620 


Shipments  of  Mahogany. 

Feet. 

l89o , .  ..  734,207 

l89* 93,7n 

1892 428,141 

l893 32o,963 

l894 947,655 

l895 40,047 

1896 2,296 


Shipments  of  Cedar. 

Feet. 

1890 621,266 

1891 99,585 

1^92 136,049 

l893 323,475 

i$94 930,892 

i895 255,199 

1896 21,000 


The  production  of  fruit  has  been  less  interrupted  in 
this  locality  by  the  insurrection  than  elsewhere  on  the 
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northern  coast.  The  lumber  trade,  having  its  source  of 
supply  further  inland,  has  been  interrupted  as  elsewhere. 
The  production  of  tobacco  in  this  district,  including 
that  of  Holguin  adjoining,  which,  it  will  be  noted,  differs 
from  the  quantity  shipped,  has  been  as  follows : 


Bales, 
220.5  lbs. 

1890 6,349 

1891 6,803 

1892 30,000 

1893 30,000 


Bales, 
2205  lbs, 

1894 30,000 

1895 40,000 

1896    ...^ 5,000 


It  will  be  noted  that  this  rapidly  growing  industry 
has  been  practically  obliterated  by  the  insurrection. 

OTHER   CITIES,    TOWNS,   AND    VILLAGES   OF   THE 

PROVINCE 

The  following  is  a  descriptive  list  of  the  remaining 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  province  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  arranged  alphabetically  : 

Alto  Songo. — An  unimportant  town  of  huts  and 
wooden  houses,  containing  a  population  of  about  400, 
about  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and 
is  the  present  terminus  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
railroad  running  to  that  city.  The  surrounding  country 
is  naturally  rich,  but  not  highly  cultivated.  There  are 
also  minerals  in  the  locality,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  mining  map.  The  population  of  the  entire  town- 
ship is  about  12,000. 

Auras.- — An  unimportant  town,  practically  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Gibara-Holguin  Railroad,  nine  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Gibara. 

Banes. — An  important  fruit-shipping  port  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  province.  It  has  chiefly  been 
noted   for  its  exports  of   bananas,  which   amounted  to 
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1,028,000  bunches  in  1894.  The  cultivation  of  the  pi 
apple  was  also  making  rapid  strides  in  the  surrounding 
district,  until  its  entire  export  trade  was  practically  cut 
off  by  the  insurrection  after  1896.  In  August  of  that 
year,  the  town  was  evacuated  by  the  Spanish,  and  shortly 
afterward  burned  by  the  insurgents.  The  number  of 
pineapples  exported  is  not  known  for  any  year,  except 
1894,  when  it  amounted  to  32,000. 

The  shipments  of  bananas  for  a  series  of  years  were : 


Shipments  of  Bananas. 
Bunches. 


1890 180,000 

1891 393,ooo 

1892 792,000 

1893 696,000 


Bunches. 

1894 1,028,000 

1895 807,000 

1896 755,ooo 


Nationality  and  Number  of  Vessels  in  Foreign  Trade 
Visiting  the  Port  of  Banes. 


Nationality. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

British 

4 

0 

33 

6 

1 

60 

20 

9 
68 

2 

i3 

8 

56 
10 

18 

n 

84 

3 

24 
8 

7o 

32 
11 

5o 

American 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Totals 

31 

67 

99 

87 

116 

102 

93 

Tonnage  of  the  Foregoing. 


Nationality. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

British 

American  .... 

1,716 

2,786 
163 

37,600 

10,000 

3,6o9 

31^80 

1,022 

6,500 

3,208 

25,740 

5,iii 

4o,559 

10,846 

4,4n 
42,462 

i,55i 

59>27o 

i3,5i8 
2,308 

39,o4i 

i8,579 

4,4n 

23,736 

Norwegian . . . 
Swedish 

13*402 

Totals. . . 

15,118    40,549 

45>9n 

54,867 

46,726 
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During  the  last  two  years  of  this  period  all  vessels 
were  steamers. 

Bayamo. — This  exceedingly  old  city,  founded  in 
1 55 1,  is  situated  inland  upon  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
about  ninety  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  and  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Manzanillo,  which 
is  its  seaport.  It  is  substantially  built  of  stone,  in  the 
older  Spanish  style,  and  has  no  less  than  eleven  churches, 
some  of  which  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  earlier 
architectural  style  followed  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Church  in  Cuba.  The  population  is  between  3,500  and 
4,000,  and  while  some  evidences  of  street  paving  are  to 
be  seen,  the  city  is  lacking  in  public  improvements.  It 
has  no  railroad  facilities  whatever,  and  although  on  the 
highway  from  Santiago  to  Manzanillo,  this,  and  all  other 
roads  connecting  it  with  the  sea,  are  bad  and  impassable 
in  the  rainy  season.  The  locality  is  naturally  a  healthy 
one,  the  surrounding  country  being  high  ground,  and 
mostly  well  timbered.  The  population  of  the  township 
or  district  directly  tributary  to  the  city  is  about  18,800. 

Bonito. — A  small  town  on  the  Santiago  de  Cuba 
Railroad,  five  and  one-half  miles  from  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Cabonico. — A  small  port,  forming  with  Sama  and 
Naranjo  a  single  custom-house  district. 

Nationality    and     Number     of    Vessels     in    Foreign    Trade 
Visiting  Ports  of  Cabonico  and  Naranjo. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Norwegian .  . . 
American 

6 

19 

8 

46 

47 

69 

72 
3 

44 
5 

Danish 

1 

5 

8 

British 

11 

German 

1 

5 

Totals.... 

6 

27 

46 

48 

74 

76 

73 
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Tonnage  of  the  Foregoing. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

189S 

1896 

Norwegian  . . . 
American 

1,781 

8,080 
3,200 

22,080 

21,420 

3^419 

32,400 
1,203 

27,300 

2,240 

2,520 

10,800 

Danish 

496 

i,575 

British          .    . 

German 

3i5 

5,4i5 

Totals.... 

1,781 

11,280 

22,080 

21,916 

32,994 

33,9l8 

43,275 

Shipments  of  Bananas. 


Bunches, 

1890 28,506 

1891 75°>501 

1892 357,ooo 

1893 381,000 


Bunches. 

1894 643,000 

1895 608,000 

1896 550,000 


In  the  latter  part  of  1896  the  plantations  in  this 
vicinity  were  abandoned  because  of  the  insurrection. 

Cantimplora. — A  small,  unimportant  town  on  the 
Gibara-Holguin  Railroad,  six  and  one-fifth  miles  from 
Gibara.  It  is  the  sole  intermediate  station  between 
Gibara  and  Auras. 

Cobre. — Although  founded  as  early  as  1558,  this 
at  present  unimportant  town  can  be  considered  merely  a 
mining  settlement ;  yet  the  surrounding  mineral  wealth 
will  probably  make  it  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the 
future.  It  is  located  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Cobre 
mountain  range,  nine  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  and  its  port  is  the  hamlet  of  Punta  de  Sol,  on 
the  west  side  of  Santiago  harbor,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  city  proper,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
small  ferry.  From  the  landing  mentioned,  to  Cobre,  a 
railroad,  or  more  properly  a  tramway,  has  existed  since 
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1848,  alternately  operated  at  various  periods  by  mules 
and  steam,  but  which  is  now  said  to  have  been  abandoned. 
Cobre  possesses,  perhaps,  the  most  famous  shrine  for  the 
attraction  of  pilgrims  in  all  Cuba.  This  is  the  sanctuary 
of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Caridad  del  Cobre,  an  elegant 
edifice,  containing  a  battered  statue  of  the  Virgin  only 
fifteen  inches  high,  and  called  the  "  Virgin  of  Charity," 
which,  it  is  claimed,  possesses  the  most  miraculous  powers. 
The  image,  it  is  said,  was  originally  found  floating  in  the 
water  during  the  early  days  of  Spanish  settlement,  bear- 
ing an  inscription  from  which  the  present  title  is  given. 
At  first  temporarily  worshipped  in  a  palm-thatched 
hut,  the  image  was  afterward  located  in  an  insignificant 
church  on  the  mountain  side;  but  the  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing votive  offerings  in  a  few  years  permitted  the  creation 
of  the  present  magnificent  edifice.  Once  yearly,  the  im- 
age is  exhibited  to  the  public  in  a  parade,  with  the  most 
imposing  pomp  and  veneration. 

Dos  Caminos. — A  town  of  a  few  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, on  the  old  line  of  the  Santiago  de  Cuba  Railroad. 

El  Caney. — An  unimportant  town,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  700,  recently  made  famous  in  connection  with 
American  military  operations  against  the  city  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba.     The  township  has  a  population  of  8,600. 

El  Cristo. — A  town  on  the  Santiago  de  Cuba  Rail- 
road, near  which  are  located  rich  mineral  deposits.  It 
lies  ten  miles  from   Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Ensramadas. — A  small  town,  twenty-one  miles  from 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  on  the  old  line  of  the  Santiago  de 
Cuba  Railroad. 

HolguIn. — This  is  one  of  the  more  important  island 
towns  of  eastern  Cuba,  being  situated  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Gibara,  a  seaport  of  the  northern  coast, 
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through  which  communication  with  shipping  is  had.  It 
lies  upon  a  plain,  at  a  high  elevation,  and  has  naturally 
healthy  conditions.  All  the  surrounding  country  is  high, 
but  not  attractive,  and  a  good  deal  of  mineral  wealth 
exists  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  founded  in  1720,  and  is 
substantially  built  of  stone  and  brick.  Its  streets  are 
narrow,  and  generally  unpaved,  all  being  in  filthy  con- 
dition. The  population  is  approximately  5,500.  It  needs 
transportation  facilities  in  all  directions,  especially  to  aid 
the  development  of  the  hard-wood  industry,  in  connection 
with  which  Holguin  is  most  favorably  situated.  It  has 
the  usual  lack  of  public  improvements,  but  which,  it 
would  seem,  must  come,  as  the  city's  prominence  and 
importance  will  doubtless  increase.  During  the  recent 
insurrection,  Holguin  and  its  immediate  vicinity  were 
almost  constantly  the  theatre  of  military  operations. 
While  the  city  has  a  large  proportion  of  white  popula- 
tion, that  of  the  surrounding  country  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  black.  This  city  was  captured  by  the  insurgents 
in  the  early  days  of  the  recent  insurrection,  but  after- 
wards was  recaptured  by  the  Spanish. 

Jiguani. — This  lies  in  the  extreme  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  island,  fourteen  miles  inland  from  Bayamo, 
connecting  with  which  is  a  fairly  good  calzada.  The 
population  is  approximately  1,400,  and  the  surroundings 
are  mountainous  and  picturesque.  Crowning  one  ele- 
vation in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  an  old-style  castle. 
This  place  ought  to  be  a  favorite  one  with  tourists. 
The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  an  agricultural  way 
as  well  as  in  minerals.  Better  transportation  facilities 
are  needed.  Much  of  the  insurgents'  operations  were 
in  this  locality  during  the  recent  insurrection. 

The  following  tables  show  the  production  and  price 
of  tobacco  at  Jiguani : 
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Tobacco  Produced. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892 . 
1893. 


Bales  of 
220.5  lbs. 
.       907 
.       816 
.    1,200 
.    1,500 


Bales  of 
220.5  ^s' 
1894 1,000 

1895 1,500 

1896 None 


The  average  prices  per  100  pounds  were 


1890 $16.06 

1891 11. 51 

1892 12.19 

1893 10.60 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


$7.19 

7.19 

n.50 


Mayari. — An  unimportant  village  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  about 
five  miles  south  of  the  harbor  of  Nipe,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  promising  location  for  a  future  port  of  im- 
portance in  the  locality  of,  or  adjacent  to,  the  bay.  It 
has,  however,  at  present  no  internal  communication  ex- 
cept bridle  paths  and  very  heavy  roads.  That  improve- 
ments in  this  respect  would  mean  its  development  into  a 
good-sized  town  is  almost  certain,  as  the  location  is  in 
one  of  the  best  tobacco  districts  of  eastern  Cuba. 

The  following  tables  show  the  production  and  price 
of  tobacco  in  the  district  of  Mayari  for  a  series  of  years: 


Tobacco  Produced. 


Bales  of 
220  lbs. 
1890 3,175 

1891 5,895 

1892 5,000 

1893 5,5oo 


Bales  of 
220  lbs. 

1894 4,5°° 

1895 15,000 

1896 5,ooo 


The  average  prices  per  100  pounds  were  : 


1890 $22.40 

1891 19.10 

1892 12.20 

1893 10.75 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


$7-40 

7.40 

11.65 
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Mejorana. — An  unimportant  inland  hamlet,  where 
the  recent  insurrection  was  formally  organized  by  Gen- 
erals Marti,  Gomez,  and  Maceo. 

Moron,  or  San  Nicolas  de  Moron. — This  town 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  important 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Puerto  Principe  province.  It 
is  a  small  inland  village,  situated  about  nine  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Santiago,  which  has  come  into  some  promi- 
nence in  connection  with  military  operations  during  the 
recent  insurrection. 

Peralejo. — A  small  inland  hamlet,  the  scene  of 
the  most  severe  engagement  between  the  Spanish  and 
Cubans  during  the  recent  insurrection,  in  which  Gen- 
eral Campos,  then  Captain-General  of  the  island,  nar- 
rowly escaped  capture.  The  result  was  a  complete  vic- 
tory for  the  Cubans. 

Puerto  Padre. — A  small  town  on  an  unimportant 
harbor  of  the  north  coast,  fifty  miles  east  of  Nuevitas. 
The  harbor,  though  well  protected,  is  shallow.  The 
town  is  little  but  a  fishing  village,  but  the  locality  has 
attained  some  notoriety  in  connection  with  filibustering 
expeditions  during  the  recent  insurrection. 

Sabanilla. — A  somewhat  important  town  on  the 
old  line  of  the  Santiago  de  Cuba  Railroad,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  are  located  mines  ;  it  is  eight  miles  distant  from 
Moron. 

San  Luis. — Terminus  of  the  old  line  of  the  Santiago 
de  Cuba  Railroad.  A  somewhat  important  town  of  per- 
haps 1,000  inhabitants. 

Sagua  de  Tanamo. — An  unimportant   port   of  the 

northern   coast,   situated   on  the  River  Sagua,  near  its 

mouth.     It    is    thirty  miles    east    of   the   bay   of    Nipe. 

The  population  is   approximately    1,000.     The   locality 
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is  mountainous,  and  probably  minerals  exist  in  it ;  while 
coffee  and  other  industries,  especially  lumber,  could 
probably  be  developed.  The  principal  product  of  the 
locality  at  present  is  tobacco. 

The  following  tables  show  the  production  and  price 
of  tobacco  in  the  district  of  Sagua  de  Tanamo  for  a 
number  of  years  : 

Tobacco  Produced. 


Bales  of 
220.5  $s- 

1890.... 3,175 

1891 4,081 

1892 1,100 

1893 1,200 


Bales  of 
220.5  lbs. 

1894 1,000 

1895 2,000 

1896 i,5°° 


The  average  prices  per  100  pounds  were  : 


1890 $17.05 

1891 13.18 

1892 12.15 

1893 10.60 


1894. 
1895. 
1896 


$7.20 

7.20 

n.50 


Socorro. — An  unimportant  hamlet  on  the  new  line 
of  the  Santiago  Railroad,  six  miles  from  Moron. 

Victoria  de  las  Tunas  (also  known  as  Tunas,  or 
Las  Tunas). — It  is,  or  was,  an  inland  town  of  about  2,000 
inhabitants,  founded  in  1759,  and  located  about  thirty 
miles  from  Nuevitas,  and  nineteen  miles  from  the  south- 
ern coast,  between  the  important  inland  towns  of  Puer- 
to Principe  and  Holguin.  Its  commerce  was  conducted 
through  the  harbor  of  Manatf,  some  thirty-five  miles  to 
the  north.  The  entire  town  was,  however,  destroyed  by 
General  Garcia,  September  4,  1897,  and  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  or  not  it  will  be  rebuilt. 
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(1896) 

This  directory  of  names  is  given  solely  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
those  who  may  wish  to  open  a  correspondence  on  business  matters  with 
the  permanent  residents  of  particular  localities  in  the  island.  It  ought  to 
be  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that,  in  view  of  the  recent  unsettled  state 
of  Cuba,  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  name  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  proof  of  financial  soundness,  or  the  reverse. 


AGUACATE. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 
Alvarez,  Jose. 
Calderon,  Ramon, 

Drugs. 

Alvarez,  Agapito. 
Marin,  Domingo. 
Quian,  Jose  Carlos. 

Saddlery  and  Harness. 
Alvarez,  Jose. 
Montero,  Secundino. 

Silk  Goods. 

Gonzalez,  Domingo. 

Tobacco. 

Alonso,  Emiliano. 
Jorba,  Jose. 
Serdena,  Jose. 

ALQUIZAR. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Lopez,  Vicente. 
Llorens,  Miguel. 
Rodriguez,  Clemente. 
Sanchez,  Jose. 

Drugs. 

Martinez,  Mone. 
Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Alonso,  Venancio. 

BARACOA. 

Bookseller. 

Fernandez,  Jose. 


BARACOA. 

Commission  Merchants. 
Bonell  &  Ruiz. 
Crespo,  Jose  A. 
Cuervo,  Arango. 
Dumois,  H.  &  Co. 
Gomez,  Francisco  &  Co. 
Soto,  Jose  Maria. 
Tur,  Jose. 
Vidaillet,  Jose. 

Hardware. 

Jose  Pastor,  Gonzalez. 

Importers. 

Cuervo,    Manuel     &    Co.  (general 

merchandise). 
Dumois,  H.  &  Co.  (fruits). 
Gomez,  Francisco  N.  &  Co.  (fruits). 
Mones  &  Co.  (fruits). 
Tur,  Jose  (fruits). 
Vidaillet,  Jose  (fruits). 
Vidaillet  &  Monroig. 

Jeweller. 

Castro,  Pedro  Fornel. 

Manufacturer    of    Cocoanut    Oil, 
Chocolate,  Etc. 
Vidaillet,  Jose. 

Petroleum  Refiners. 

Vidaillet  &  Monroig. 

Printing  Offices. 

Castanon,  Cesar  P. 
Cuevas  &  Pera. 
Timoned,  Jose. 
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BARACOA. 
Saddlery. 

vSoler,  Enrique. 
Tamayo,  Patrocinio. 

Silk  Goods. 

Beruff,  Angel. 
Casanova  Ruiz  &  Co. 

Tobacco. 

Albert,  Carmelo. 
Arrue,  Miguel. 
Berthlemy,  Lizardo. 
Cordero,  Primitivo. 
Fernando,  Lino. 
Osorio,  Julio. 
Rodriguez,  Gabriel. 

Undertakers. 

Dominguez,  Vicente. 
Rodriguez,  Francisco. 

BATABANO  AND  HARBOR. 

(B  signifies  Batabano  ;  H  signifies 
Harbor.) 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Azarloza,  Rufino,  B. 
Barcelo,  Juan. 
Garnilla,  Gregorio,  B. 
Pradera,  Nicolas,  H. 
Ramirez,  Francisco,  B. 
Rivero,  Pedro,  B. 

Drugs. 

Cortada,  Benito,  B. 
Perez,  Anstides,  B. 

Hardware. 

Caballero&Co.,  H. 
Garcia,  Cipriano,  B. 
Jaime,  Francisco,  H. 
Martinez,  Bernardo,  B. 

Notions. 

Cereijo,  Esperanza,  H. 
Saddlery. 

Leon,  Cristobal  de,  B. 
Tailoring  Establishments. 

Caridad,  Pablo,  H. 

Lois,  Felipe,  H. 

Tobacco. 

Colmenares,  Jose  F.,  H. 
Gomez,  Francisco,  B. 
Herrera,  Francisco,  B. 
Monaga,  Vidal,  H. 
Reynals,  Ignacio,  B. 
Rodriguez,  Jose  R.,  B. 
Rosello,  Lorenzo,  B. 
Vazquez,  Rosario,  B. 


BATABANO   AND    HARBOR. 

Undertaker. 

Rodriguez,  Salvador. 

BEJUCAL. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 
Alvarez,  Jose. 
Niebla,  Manuel. 
Pando,  Jose  Maria. 
Simonte,  Arturo. 

Drugs. 

Campos,  Francisco. 
Espinosa,  Jose  Marfa. 

Hardware. 

Mendez,  Felix. 

Printing  House. 

Nicolas,  Abad  H. 

Saddlery  and  Harness. 
Sierra,  Faustino. 

Tailoring  Establishment. 
Mendivil,  Jose. 

Tobacco. 

Alvarez,  Francisco. 
Fondevilla,  Martinez. 
Govantes,  Francisco. 
Perez,  Jose. 
Velasco,  Antonio. 

bolondr6n. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Campos,  Alejandro. 
Rodriguez,  Felipa. 
Romero,  Luis. 
Sanchez,  Arturo. 
Sang,  Leon. 

Drugs. 

Fernandez,  Arturo. 
Sanchez,  M. 
Telot,  Julio. 

Hardware. 

Urrechaga,  Rodrigo. 

Saddlery. 

Campos,  Alejandro. 
Gonzalez  &  Co. 
Lezcano,  Rafael. 
Sanchez,  Antonio. 

Silversmiths. 

Castellanos,  Manuela. 
Gras,  Manuel. 
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BOLONDRON. 


Tobacco. 


Ansman,  Pedro. 
Duarte,  Juan. 
Fernandez,  Ramon. 
Garcia,  Javier. 
Gines,  Gregorio. 
Valle,  Zacarias. 

CAIBARI^N. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Achon,  Enrique. 
Alegre  &  Bergues. 
Cabo,  Manuel. 
Casasus,  Jose. 

Commission  Merchants. 

Ariosa,  Viuda  de. 

Garvalena  &  Co. 

Zozaya  &  Co. 
Drugs. 

Bofill,  Joaquin. 
Furniture. 

Cigona,  J.  F. 
General  Merchandise. 

Barquinero,  E. 
Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Birba,  Pedro. 

Carabia,  G.  &  Co. 

Garcia,  Domingo. 

Lanza  &  Co. 

Romanada,  Antonio  &  Hno. 

Hardware. 

Meade,  Guarch  &  Co. 
Hatter. 

Alverdi,  F. 
Importers. 

Alvarez  &  Co. 

Meave  Ymas  &  Co. 

Zozaya  &  Co. 

Printing  House. 

Sobrado  &  Jorge. 
Silk  Goods. 

Barrenas,  C. 
Silk  Goods  and  Small  Hardware. 

Alegre  &  Bergues. 
Tailoring  Establishments. 

Cao  &  San  Pedro. 

Cruz,  R.  de  la. 

Woven  Goods,  Cloths,  Etc. 
Alvarez  &  Co. 
Menendez,  Soriano  &  Co. 


CARDENAS. 
Banks  and  Bankers. 
Balsells,  J.  &  J. 
Banco  Espafiol,  Sucursal. 
Rabel  &  Co. 
Rojas  &  Bacot. 
Tellado,  Mayol  &  Co. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 
Diaz,  Manuel. 
Diaz  Prieto,  Manuel. 
Faumith,  Claudio. 
Febles,  Placido. 
Gilienan,  Antonio. 
Hoza,  Jose  de  la. 
Izquierdo,  Dolores. 
Lastra,  Brea  &  Co. 
Milian,  Maria. 
Sobrevie,  Felipe. 
Socias,  Arnaldo. 
Valero,  Sobrevie. 

Chinese  Goods. 

Aship,  Juan. 
Loy  Lay. 
Young  Leny. 

Coal. 

Vieta,  Ramon. 

Commission  Merchants. 
Balsells,  J.  &  J. 
Bringas,  Pedro. 
Hamel,  J.  B. 
Muniz  &  Garcia. 
Pedemonte  &  Co. 
Rabel  &  Co. 
Rojas  &  Bacot. 
Tellado,  Mayol  &  Co. 

Crockery  and  Chinaware. 
Alvarez  &  Co. 
Gonzalez  &  Mori. 

Drugs. 

Barrinat  Smith,  Francisco. 
Figueroa,  Juan  Fermin. 
Herrero,  Emilio  &  Garcia. 
Planas  Rodriguez,  Manuel. 
Saez,  Jose  Maria. 

Foundry. 

Labourdelle  &  Echegoyen. 

Furniture. 

Artigas,  Jose  &  Co. 
Gonzalez,  Morejon. 
Madruga,  Juan. 
Martinez,  Celedonio. 
Mederos,  Quintin. 
Meras  &  Co. 
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cArdenas. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 
Alvarez  &  Cuervo. 
Arango  &  Co. 
Bermudez  &  Menendez. 
Bermudez,  Vega  &  Co. 
Carol  &  Co. 
Coto,  Hermano  &  Co. 
Gutierrez,  Francisco. 
Martinez,  Manuel. 
Pedemonte  &  Co. 
Pinero,  Juan. 
Suarez,  Villa/on  &  Co. 
Urbistondo  &  Co. 

Hardware. 

Alvarez  &  Co. 
Arechaederra  &  Zabaleta. 
Bufluell  &  Ruiz. 
Larraurri  &  Co. 
Linares  &  Pasch. 
Maribona,  Perez  &  Co. 
Otero  &  Co. 
Ruiz  Austin,  Leandro. 
Torre  &  Framil. 

Hatters. 

Alcantara  &  Hijos. 
Castro  Huergo,  Pedro. 
Fernandez,  Francisco  &  Co. 
Ferrera  &  Co. 
Marino  &  Co. 
Prieto,  Carlos. 
Rubira  &  Alvarez. 
Soto  He  via,  Pedro. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

Crespo  &  Alvarez. 
Diaz  &  Co. 
Fernandez  &  Co. 
Gutierrez,  Jose. 
Lastre,  Brea  &  Co. 
Nadal,  Bartolome. 
Palacio,  Pedro. 
Pascual  &  Garcia. 
Perez,  Jose. 
Signo  &  Lorenzo. 
Villanueva,  Ramon. 

Importers. 

Balsells,  J.  &  J. 
Barrinat,  Roberto. 
Cueto  &  Co. 
Larraurri  &  Co. 
Maribona,  Perez  &  Co. 
Sazerac  &  Sauvalle. 
Tellado,  Mayol  &  Co. 

Jewelry. 

Riestra,  Vicente. 
Sala,  Esteban. 


cArdenas. 

Manufacturers. 

Arechavaia,  Jose  (spirits). 
Diaz,  Echavarrfa  &  Co.  (spirits). 
Domenech,  Salvador  (liquors). 
Elizondo,  Ometay  &  Co.  (beer). 
Lezcano  &  Co.  (barrels). 
Mesa,  Juan  (liquors). 
Rosell,  Viuda  de  (hogsheads). 
Ruiz,  Hilario  (trunks). 

Photographer. 

Busto,  Juan  G. 

Printing  Offices. 

Martinez,  F.  &  Co. 
Nunez  &  Pages. 
Pestana,  J. 
Puig,  Segundo. 
Sancho,  Juan  M. 
Trujillo,  Enrique. 

Saddlery. 

Delgado,  Tomas  &  Perez. 
Gonzalez  Santana,  Vicente. 
Hernandez,  Jose. 
Hernandez,  Manuel  Mederos. 
Jiminez,  Miguel. 
Medero,  Manuel. 
Prieto  Sanchez,  Angel. 
Roger,  Ramon. 
Viera  Romero,  Francisco. 
Villanueva,  Ramon. 

Sewing  Machines. 

Fernandez,  Guillermo  &  Co. 
Gutierrez  Fernandez,  Jose. 
Lastra,  Brea  &  Co. 
Nadal  Togores,  Bartolome. 
Signo,  Jose  &  Lorenzo. 
Villanueva,  Ramon  &  Ortiz. 

Silk  Goods  and  Notions. 

Bujan  &  Granda. 
Campa  &  Co. 
Garcia,  Prudencio. 
Lanza,  Amalia. 
Marquez,  Juan. 
Vales,  C.  &  Co. 

Tobacco  and  Cigars. 

Bujan  &  Granda. 
Fernandez,  Jose. 
Firigola,  Pablo. 
Prado,  Jose  E.  &  Moya. 
Rotger,  Guillermo. 
Vales  &  Co. 

Undertaker. 

Cabezola,  Hipolito. 
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cArdenas. 

Wood  and  Clay. 

Tolon,  S.  T.  &  Co. 
Vila  &  Hnos. 

CIENFUEGOS. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Balmaseda,  Donate 
Bouza,  Carlos  &  Co. 
Crespo,  Antonio. 
Fernandez,  Andres. 
Fontela,  Carlos. 
Garcia,  Jose. 
Hernandez,  Antonio. 
Irrebarregaray,  Miguel. 
Jiminez,  Gabriel. 
Martinez,  Aniceto. 
Munoz,  Andres. 
Ros  Ferrer,  Jaime. 
Rosello,  Gabriel. 
Vilches,  Antonio. 
Vilches,  Baldomero. 

Chinese  Goods. 

Alonso,  Ignacio. 
Cano,  Jose. 
Cervantes,  Benito. 
Lung  &  Co. 

Coal  Merchants. 

Ross  &  Co. 
Crockery. 

Gutierrez,  Felipe. 

Perez  &  Hno. 

Drugs. 

Figueroa,  Dolores. 
Figueroa,  Leopoldo. 
Figueroa,  Rafael. 
Gonzales,  Francisco. 
Novoa,  Ramon. 
Pedraja,  Antonio. 
Planas,  Pedro. 
Terry,  Jose. 

Dry  Goods. 

Cases  &  Co. 
Castillo,  Gregorio. 
Garrido,  Vicente. 

Foundries. 

Castello,  Carlos. 
Clarck,  Diego. 

Furniture. 

Alvarez,  Manuel. 
Gomez  &  Co. 
Gomez,  Feliciano. 
Gonzalo,  Benito. 
Ovies,  Suarez  &  Co. 
Villapol,  Jose 


CIENFUEGOS. 

Groceries  and    Provisions — Whole- 
sale. 
Alvarez,  Cateafio. 
Alvarez,  Llanos  &  Co. 
Avello  &  Hno. 

Cardona.  Hartasanchez  &  Co. 
Castano  &  Intriago. 
Francesch,  Pons  &  Co. 
Gandara  &  Hno. 
Garcia  &  Co. 
Menendez  &  Monte. 
Planas  Gil  &  Co. 
Planas  &  Sanchez. 
Pons  &  Co. 

Hardware. 

Arana,  Perez  &  Co. 
Cabruja  &  Robert. 
Coperi,  Antonio. 
Llovio,  Jose. 
Palau,  Jose. 
Perez,  Lorenzo. 
Perez,  Olascoaga  &  Co. 
Perez  &  Hermano. 
Trujillo,  Carlos  J. 

Hatters. 

Alvarez,  Luis. 
Barquin  &  Co. 
Castrillon,  Manuel. 
Dorrego  &  Hermano. 
Gonzalez  Posada,  Antonio. 
Menendez,  Jose. 
Rodriguez,  Francisco. 
Sanjuan,  Benito. 

Importer    of  Crockery,  China,  and 
Glassware. 

Gutierrez,  Felipe. 

Dry  Goods. 

Castillo,  Gregorio. 
Caze's,  Ceiestin  &  Co. 

Fancy    Ware,     Perfumery,     Basket 
Ware,  etc. 

Torres,  J.  &  Co. 
Villar  &  Co. 

Hardware,   Cutlery,   Agricultural 
Implements,  etc. 
Coppire,  Antonio. 
Llovio,  Jose. 
Perez,  Olazcoaga  &  Co. 
Trujillo,  Carlos. 

Provisions. 

Cardona,  Hartasanchez  &  Co. 
Castano,     Nicolas — Importer    and 

Exporter. 
Francesch,  Pons  &  Co. 
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CIENFUEGOS. 
Provisions  (cont'a). 

Gandara  &  Hermano. 
Garcia  &  Co. — Importer  and  Ex- 
porter. 
Llano,  F.  &  Co. 
Menendez  &  Mont. 
Planas,  J.  &  Co. 

Importers — General. 
Cabrera  &  Acosta. 
Cardona,  Hartasanchez  &  Co. 
Castafio  &  Intriago. 
Castafio,  Nicolas. 
Castillo,  G. 
Cazes,  C.  &  Co. 
Copperi,  Antonio. 
Francesch,  Pons  &  Co. 
Garcia  &  Co. 
Gelhay,  Hermanos. 
Murray,  J.  T. 
Stillman,  O.  B. 
Suarez,  Ovies  &  Co. 
Torres,  J.  &  Co. 
Velasco  &  Ruiloba. 
Yriondo  Hermanos  &  Co. 

Jewellers. 

Bauriedel  &  Co. 
D'Acosta,  Antonio. 
Villar  &  Co. 

Lumber  and  Clay. 
Castaner  &  Co. 
Castafio  &  Co. 
Garriga,  Hno  &  Co. 
Gomez  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Cigars. 
Alfonso  &  Co. 
Avello,  Sabino. 
Borges,  Ventura. 
Cabrera,  Joaquin. 
Cabrera  &  Acosta. 
Couto  &  Benito. 
Fernandez,  Serafin. 
Fernandez  &  Co. 
Gutierrez,  Francisco. 
Lorente,  Gabriel. 
Palacios  &  Co. 
Rodriguez,  Diego. 
Sanchez,  Manuel. 
San  Pedro  &  Co. 
Suarez,  Francisco. 

Manufacturers — General. 
Balta,  Jose  (soap). 
Castille,  Carlos  (ice). 
Castillo,  Ramon  (soda  waters). 
Estevez,  Vicente  (trunks). 
Garcia,  Francisco  (chocolate). 
Gomez,  Manuel  (liquors). 


CIENFUEGOS. 
Manufacturers — General  (cont'd). 
Guerra  &  Hermano  (liquors). 
Lavin  &  Co.  (liquors). 
Lopez,  Manuel  (liquors). 
Osta,  Narciso  (liquors). 
Pages,  Pedro  (ardent  spirits). 
Perez,  Amaro  (brooms). 
Pianos,  Gil  &  Co.  (chocolate). 
Revuelta,  Gavina  (corn-meal). 
Romagosa  &  Anleo  (soda). 
Salcines,  Victor  (brooms). 
Santin,  Jose  (liquors). 
Serpa,  Ramon  (trunks). 
Suarez,  Alvarez  Ramon  (liquors). 
Suarez,  Antonio  R.  (trunks). 
Utset,  Francisco  (chocolate). 

Merchants  and  Bankers. 
Aviles,  J.  &  A. 
Cardona,  Hartasanchez  &  Co. 
Castafio  &  Intriago. 
Dorticos,  Teresa,  Viuda  de  Terry. 
Fowler  &  Co. 
Garcia  &  Co. 
Hunicke,  Federico. 
Jova,  Jose  R. 
Menendez  &  Co. 
Pefia  &  Co. 
Robes,  Faustino  G. 
Terry,  Francisco  &  Emilio. 
Torriente  &  Hnos. 

Photographers. 

Carbonell,  Jose. 
Cotera,  Efasio. 
Wigaud,  C. 

Printing  Offices. 

Amat,  Federico. 
Andrew,  Jose  Y. 
Bayas,   Fermin. 
Gamboa,  Nicolas. 
Garcia,  Ricardo. 
Medin,  Francisco. 
Monteagudo,  Maria. 
Murliz,  Manuel. 
Seguret,  Federico. 
Valero,  Belisario. 
Vila,  Vistor. 

Saddlery. 

Echarte  Si  Iribarregaray. 
Loza,  Adolfo. 
Loza,  Pastor. 
Rosello,  C. 
Rupale,  Hipolito. 

Small  Hardware  and  Silk  Goods. 
Alonso,  Jose. 
Anglada,  Salvador. 
Castillo,  Gregorio. 
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CIENFUEGOS. 

Small   Hardware   and    Silk    Goods 
{cont'd),  x 
Coca,  Juan. 
Gil,  E. 

Gonzalez  &  Gandara. 
Llaguno  &  Sierra. 
Rivas,  Joaquin. 
Torres  &  Co. 
Villar  &  Co. 

Stationery. 

Rodriguez,  Benito. 
Torres,  J.  &  Co. 
Villar  &  Co. 

Tobacco-Leaf. 

Avello,  Sabino. 
Cardona,  Hartasanchez  &  Co. 
Iglesias,  Francisco. 
Sanchez,  Eioy. 

Undertakers. 

Alvarez  &  Goiri. 
Alvarez  &  Jose. 
Pujol,  Juan. 

COLON. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Buena,  Francisco. 
Curbelo,  Pedro. 
Mendez,  Jose. 
Montoro  &  Hermano. 
Rodriguez,  Jose. 
Vega  &  Hermano, 
Velasqui,  Juan. 

Drugs. 

Conde,  F. 
Gomez,  Juan. 
Valdes,  Eduardo. 
Xenes,  Pablo. 

Foundry. 

Atkinson,  Tio  &  Co. 

Furniture. 

Molinos,  Pablo. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 
Lastra  &  Co. 
Oroza,  Bereijo  &  Co. 

Hardware. 

Garcia  &  Co. 

Hatters. 

Casona,  Segundo. 
Fernandez  &  Co. 
Rodriguez,  Alvaro. 


COLON. 

Manufacturers  of  Cigars. 
Las  Horas,  Angel. 
Ramirez,  Jose. 

Printing  Offices. 

Loreto,  Francisco. 
Pena,  Joaquin  de  la. 

Sewing  Machines. 

Molinos,  Pablo. 

Small  Hardware. 

Garcia,  Prudencio. 

Tinwtare. 

Garcia,  Adolf o. 
Inchaustiz,  Juana. 

Undertakers. 

Corbella,  Jose. 
Rimbau,  Pablo. 
Santavalla,  Jose. 

GIBARA. 

Bankers  and  Merchants. 
Beola  &  Co. 
Longoria  &  Co. 
Silva,  Manuel. 

Bookseller  and  Stationer. 
Bim,  Martin. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Gonzalez,  Antonio. 
Jimenez,  Esteban. 
Santiesteban,  Jose  A. 
Torres,  Viuda  de. 

Commission  Merchants. 

Anguera,  Federico. 

Garrido  &  Co. 

Torre  &  Co. 
Drugs. 

Munilla,  Fermin. 

Pardiftas,  FVancisco. 

Dry  Goods. 

Bolivar  &  Co. 
Fernandez,  Sartorio  &  Co. 
Longoria,  Benito. 
Longoria,  Demetrio. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 
Cabrera,  Manuel. 
Garcia,  Francisco. 
Garrido  &  Co. 
Martinez,  Aja  Manuel. 
Muiiiz,  Garcia  &  Co. 
Pena  &  Co. 
Roca,  Martinez  &  Co. 
Rosal  &  Sanchez. 
Vecino,  Juan. 
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GIBARA. 
Importers. 

Silva  &  Rodriguez. 
Manufacturers. 

Gandara  &  Co.  (liquors). 

Guillaume,  Pedro  (liquors). 

Riera  &  Co.  (tobacco). 

Printing  Office. 

Cuestra,  Rafael. 
Saddlery. 

Castillo,  Jose. 
Silk  Goods. 

Guarch  &  Co. 
Silversmiths  and  Watchmakers. 

Carames,  Manuel  F. 

Marquez,  Abelardo. 

Small  Hardware. 

Magarifio,  Tom  as. 
Undertaker. 

Rodriguez,  Francisco. 

GUANABACOA. 
Ale  and  Beer  Dealers. 
Anedo,  Rafael. 
Ayats  &  Romaguera. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Bulfill,  Tomas. 
Fernandez,  Carlos. 
Longue,  Sebastian. 
Palacios,  Francisco. 
Perez,  Dionisio. 
Quintana,  Juan. 

Drugs. 

Gonzalez,  Antonio. 
Herederos  de  Espinosa. 
Montane,  Domingo. 
Suarez,  Juan. 
Tosar,  Federico. 
Valdes,  Valenzuela. 

Furniture. 

Guanche,  Francisco. 
Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Angel,  Castro. 
Hardware,  Tools,  etc. 

Alio,  Serafin. 

Arronte,  Baltasar. 

Arronte,  Diego. 

Longoria,  Agustin. 

Mayol,  Jaime  (small  hardware). 

Piedra,  Francisco. 

Vicente,  Crego  (small  hardware). 


GUANABACOA. 
Hatters. 

AgUero,  Eugenio. 
Fernandez,  Carlos. 
Mogro,  Agustin. 

Manufacturers  of  Tobacco. 
Alvarez,  Genaro. 
Arenal,  Lucio. 
Cazanas,  Cesareo. 
Diaz,  Ernesto. 
Diaz,   Francisco. 
Grado,  Emilio. 
Granich,  Juan. 
Linares,  Benjamin. 
Miraben,  Jose. 
Mufiiz,  Antonio. 
Mufiiz,  Manuel. 
Murias,  Pedro. 

Printing  Establishments. 

Huguet,  Jose  &  Belarza. 
Mauro  Suarez,  Juan. 

Saddlery. 

Fernandez,  Nicolas. 
Longue,  Sebastian. 
Palacio  &  Co. 

Silk  Goods. 

Hervas,  Francisco. 
Undertakers. 

Chassagne,  Cirilo. 

Parejo,  Benigno. 

Ruiz  &  Ramos. 

GUANAJAY. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Gandia,  Panfilo. 
Garcia  &  Hermano. 
Hernandez,  Luciano. 
Lopez,  Ramon. 
Navarro,  Juan. 
Pedroso,  Jorge. 

Drugs. 

Alvarez,  Miguel. 
Rojas,  Enrique. 
Zamora,  Narciso. 

Foundry. 

Sanchez,  Patricio. 
Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Garcia  Barbon,  Francisco. 
Hardware. 

Granda,  Bernardo. 

Lopez,  Ambrosio. 

Menendez,  Santos. 

Monet,  Pedro  Andres. 

Sigarreta,  Paulino. 
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GUANAJAY. 
Hatters. 

Cairo,  Jose. 
Garcia  Blanco,  Ramon. 
Garcia  &  Hno. 
Fernandez,  Antonio. 
Fernandez,  Barbon. 

Jewellers. 

Nunez  &  Hno. 

Manufacturer  of  Tobacco. 
Rodriguez,  Manuel. 

Printing  Office. 

Rodriguez,  Manuel. 

Saddlery. 

Alvarez,  Manuel. 

Sewing  Machines. 

Fernandez  &  Hermanos. 

Small  Hardware. 

Fabregas,  Emilio. 
Saavedra,  Jacobo. 

GUANE. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Lopez,  Fernando. 

Lozano,  Domingo. 

Martinez,  Bonifacio. 

Muriedas,  Justo. 

Otega,  Juan. 

Santollo,  Luis. 
Drugs. 

Fernandez,  Miguel. 

Rubio,  Alejandro. 

Hardware. 

Bejarano,  J.  de  la  C. 
Vico,  Jose  Maria. 

GUANTANAMO. 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 
Aguilar,  Silvestre. 
Cabal,  Alfredo. 
Juanneau,  Constantino. 

Bankers  and  Merchants. 
Baro  &  Hno. 
Brauet,  C.  &  Co. 
Brooks  &  Co. 
Bueno,  J.  &  Co. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Armesto  &  Vicens. 
Carrey,  Juan  B. 
Marques,  Francisco. 
Marti,  Viuda  de. 
Masso  &  Co. 
Vicens,  Ramon  &  Co. 


guantAnamo. 

China,  Glassware,  etc. 
Adero  &  Co. 
Callico  &  Co. 
Garcia,  Juan. 

Drugs. 

Carcases,  Porfirio. 
Guerra,  Pedro. 
Lacavalerie,  Jose  &  Co. 
Sierra,  Estevan  A. 
Planas,  Manuel  &  Tur. 

Hardware. 

Brauet,  C.  &  Co. 
Escobar,  Bernardo. 
Esteban,  Jose. 
Juglada,  Arturo  &  Co. 
Larot,  Julio. 

Hats. 

Pageo,  Ramon. 

Importers. 

Soler,  P.  &  Co. 

Manufacturers. 

Beltran,  Salvador  (bricks  and  tiles). 
Cano,  Francisco  (bricks  and  tiles). 
Duboc,  Pedro  (bricks  and  tiles). 
Garcia,  Juan  (hats). 
Gaulhiac,  Ernesto  (lime). 
Gaulhiac,  I.  &  Co.  (ice). 
Jacas  &  Co.  (liquors). 
Lopez  Pedro  (lime). 
Mestre,  Antonio  (liquors). 
Mone,  Llorsas  &  Co.  (liquors). 
Planes,    Sucesion,   S.    (bricks   and 

tiles). 
Sanchez  &  Co.  (bricks  and  tiles). 
Soler,  Esteban  (lime). 
Soler,  P.  &  Co.  (liquors). 

Provisions. 

Callico,  Geronimo. 
Gonzales,  Ramon. 
Jacas  &  Co. 
Mestre,  Antonio. 
Mola,  Evaristo. 
Mone,  Pedro. 
Mone,  Llossas  &  Co. 
Pi,  Juan. 
Rifa,  Hno  &  Co. 
Roses,  Hermanos  &  Cc. 
Soler  &  Co.,  Pablo. 

Saddlery  and  Harness. 
Jalowasky,  Eduardo. 
Lobaina,  Maria. 
Prince,  Juan. 
Velez,  Carlos. 
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guantAnamo. 

Small  Hardware  and  Notions. 
Aders  &  Co. 
Garcia,  Juan. 

Sugars. 

Bareo,  J. 
Brauit,  C.  &  Co. 
Brooks  &  Co. 
Bueno  &  Co. 

HAVANA. 

Agricultural  Implements —  Import- 
ers. 
Alvaraz,  Benito  &  Co. 
Amat  &  Co. 
Arambalza  &  Hno. 
Ferran,  Jorge. 
Isasi  &  Co. 
Uresandi,  Alvarez  &  Co. 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 
Fisher,  Enrique. 
Iriarte,  Jose  Maria. 
Mayor  &  Arzola. 
Romero,  Antonio. 
Romero,  Faustino. 
Uresandi,  Alvarez  &  Co. 

Banks  and  Bankers. 
Balcells,  J.  &  Co. 
Bances,  J.  A. 
Banco  del  Comercio. 
Banco  Espanol  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba. 
Borges,  J.  M.  &  Co. 
Bridat,  Mont'ros  &  Co. 
Codes,  Loychate  &  Co. 
Credito  Territorial  Hipotecaria. 
Gelats,  N.  &  Co. 
Hidalgo  &  Co. 
Lawton  Brothers. 
Pinon,  B.  &  Co. 
Rafecas,  J.  &  Co. 
Romero,  R.  &  Co. 
Ruiz,  L.  &  Co. 
Upmann,  H.  &  Co. 
Wickes,  C.  L.  &  Co. 

Bookbinders. 

Cortinas,  Jose. 
Fernandez,  P.  &  Co. 
Howson,  Hnos. 
Merelo,  Cipriano. 
Perez  Villamil,  Ramon. 
Ruiz  &  Hno. 
Solana,  B. 
Torroella  &  Lopez. 

Booksellers. 

Alarcia  &  Co. 
Alorda,  Viuda  de. 


HAVANA. 

Booksellers  {cont'd). 
Chao,  Alejandro. 
Fernandez  Casona,  Elias. 
Garcia  Vazquez,  Francisco. 
Gonzalez,  Juan. 
Gutierrez,  Julian. 
Gutierrez  &  Cueto. 
Lopez,  Santiago. 
Martinez,  Julian. 
Merino,  Jose. 
Pozo  e  Hijo,  E. 
Pozo  e  Hijo,  Viuda  de. 
Ricoy,  Manuel. 
Riesch,  Carlos. 
Rodriguez,  Ramos  M. 
Sala,  Clemente. 
Turbiano,  Jose  D. 
Turbiano,  Rafael. 
Valdepares,  Jose. 
Valle,  P.  del  &  Arribas. 
Villa,  Viuda  de  Miguel. 
Wilson,  Edwin  W. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Albeac,  Enriqueta. 
Arias,  Bernardo. 
Assen,  Pedro  J. 
Basanta,  Manuel. 
Boadella,  Enrique. 
Cajeti,  Antonio. 
Carbajal,  Tiburcio. 
Carreras,  Sebastian. 
Crucet,  Juan. 
Cuesta,  Angel. 
Diaz,  Zoilo. 
Fuste,  Juan. 
Garcia,  Andres. 
Garcia,  Benito. 
Garcia,  Francisco. 
Garroti,  Vicente. 
Caspar,  Francisco. 
Groset,  Sebastian. 
Laiseca,  Bernabe. 
Martin  &  Co. 
Mogica,  Jose. 
Montane,  Prospero. 
Naranjo  &  Vazquez. 
Noguera  &  Roses. 
Pardifias,  Narciso. 
Paz,  Ramon. 
Pefiez,  Ramon. 
Perez,  Aniceto. 
Perez,  Jose. 
Pla,  Juan. 
Pol,  Juan. 
Puig,  Manuel. 
Riesgo,  Isidro. 
Robies,  Manuel. 
Rodriguez,  Manuel. 
Rojas,  Ignacio. 
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HAVANA. 

Boots  and  Shoes  {confd). 
Rubira,  Jose. 
San-Pons,  Joaquin. 
Torrado,  Ramon  F. 
Urzia,  Mercedes. 
Vazquez,  Francisco. 

Chemicals. 

Anelle,  J.  T. 
Astudillo,  Francisco. 
Caro,  Antonio. 
Engel,  Luis. 
Garrido,  Ignacio. 
Herrera  &  Oriie. 
Quevedo,  Benito. 
Sandoval,  Aurelio. 
Vila  &  Vendrell. 
Zardoya,  Maximino. 

China  and  Glassware. 
Abascal,  Valeriano. 
Alonso  &  Co. 
Argudin  &  Diaz. 
Callantes  &  Hnos. 
Cafiizo,  Jose  S. 
Conejo,  Angel. 
Diaz,  Manuel. 
Fernandez,  Tomas  &  Co. 
Gomez  &  Co. 
Hutnara  &  Co. 
Lavielle,  J.  &  Co. 
Lopez,  Hilario. 
Martinez,  Carlos. 
Ortiz,  Pedro. 
Ortiz,  Rosendo. 
Perez  &  Co. 
Yarto  &  Garcia. 
Zapata,  Vidaurrazaga  &  Larrate. 

Chinese  Goods. 

Alam  &  Asan. 
Cham  Dio. 
Chong  To  Wo. 
Lo  Wing. 
Luong  Sang. 
Weng,  On  &  Co. 
Wing,  Tung. 

Cigar  and  Tobacco  Manufacturers. 
Alvarez,  Casimiro. 
Alvarez,  Genaro. 
Alvarez,  Inocencio. 
Alvarez  &  Alvarez. 
Alvarez,  Victor. 
Alvarez  &  Co. 
Alvarez,  Justo  &  Co. 
Alvarez,  Segundo  &  Co. 
Allones,  Antonio. 
Arce  &  Garcia. 
Arenal,  Lucio. 
Arguelles,  R.  &  Co. 


HAVANA. 

Cigar  and  Tobacco  Manufacturers 
(cont'd). 

Arias,  Pedro. 
Arizaga,  Vicente. 
Azcano,  Sebastian. 
Bances  &  Lopez. 
Barquinero,  Adela. 
Barranco  &  Co. 
Barreto,  Manuel. 
Beci,  M.  de  &  Hno. 
Bejar,  Manuel. 
Boher  &  Hno. 
Bustamante.  Manuel. 
Bustillo  &  Hno. 
Cabal,  Francisco. 
Calvo  &  Co. 
Camacho,  Manuel. 
Cambas  &  Hno. 
Carreras,  Claudio. 
Carvajal,  Leopoldo. 
Carvajal  &  Co. 
Castillo,  Gabino. 
Celorio,  B.  &  Co. 
Celorio  &  Mora. 
Cocina,  Jose. 
Coll,  P.  &  Co. 
Cortina  &  Gomez. 
Cue  to,  Juan  &  Co. 
Chao,  Juan. 
Diaz,  Cristobal. 
Diaz  &  Alvarez. 
Diaz,  Tomas. 
Diaz  &  Hno. 
Diaz,  Zoilo. 
Dubroca,  Ardalio. 
Estanillo,  Junco  &  Corujo. 
Estanillo,  P.  Antonio. 
Faedo  &  Co. 
Faya,  Faustino. 
Fernandez,  Corral  &  Co. 
Fernandez,  Garcia  Antonio. 
Fernandez,  Jose. 
Fernandez  &  Fernandez. 
Fernandez  &  Garcia. 
Fernandez  &  Palaez. 
Garcia,  Candido. 
Garcia,  Ramon  &  Co. 
Garcia,  Gumersindo. 
Garcia,  Manuel. 
Garcia,  Domingo  &  Co. 
Garcia,  Marcelino  &  Co. 
Gener,  Jose. 
Godinez,  Francisco. 
Gonzalez,  Gabriel. 
Gonzalez,  Ignacio  &  Onofre. 
Gonzalez,  Jose. 
Gutierrez  &  Co. 
Henry  Clay  &  Bock  &  Co. 
Herera,  Dorotea. 
Ilbaceta,  Jose. 
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HAVANA. 

Cigar  and   Tobacco  Manufacturers 
(cont'd). 

Inclan,  Diaz  &  Co. 
Larrea  &  Hno. 
Looft,  Wm.  &  Co. 
Lopez,  Antonio. 
Lopez,  Bencomo  M. 
Lopez,  Juan. 
Lopez  &  Co. 
Lopez,  Calixto  &  Co. 
Lopez,  Manuel  &  Co. 
Luque,  Cristobal  F. 
Maceda,  Jose. 
Marinas,  Manuel. 
Marinas  &  Posada. 
Mendez,  Francisco. 
Mendia,  Domingo. 
Menendez,  Francisco. 
Menendez,  Jose. 
Mora  &  Co. 
Moreda,  Pedro. 
Morales,  Jose  &  Co. 
Murias,  Pedro. 
Murias,  Felix  &  Co. 
Nogueira,  Alfredo. 
Olmo,  Ignacio. 
Ortiz  &  Hno. 
Parrondo,  Evaristo. 
Partagas  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Penefiori,  Alvarez  &  Co. 
Pereira,  Manuel. 
Pereda,  Luis  &  Co. 
Perez  del  Rio,  Francisco. 
Perez,  Juan. 
Perez,  Sabino. 
Pijuan,  Viuda  de. 
Pinera,  Rosendo  &  Hno. 
Pino  &  Villamil. 
Posada,  Jose  Antonio. 
Rabell,  Prudencio. 
Ramirez,  Angel. 
Real,  Tomas  del. 
Rencurrell,  Jose  M.- 
Rendueles,  Rosendo. 
Rivero,  Manuel. 
Rivero,  Martinez  &  Co. 
Rodriguez,  Andres. 
Rodriguez,  Etnilio. 
Rodriguez,  Jose. 
Rodriguez,  Manuel  F. 
Rodriguez,  Melchor. 
Rodriguez,  Rosendo. 
Roger,  Viuda  de  Pedro. 
Saavedra,  Jose  &  Co. 
Sanchez,  Gabriel. 
Sanchez  &  Co. 
Selgas  &  Garcia. 
Sosa,  Manuel. 
Suarez,  Benito. 
Suarez,  Cayetano. 


HAVANA. 

Cigar  and  Tobacco  Manufacturers 
(cont'd). 

Suarez  &  Armas. 
Tirado,  Faustino. 
Trotcha,  Miguel. 
Upmann,  H.  &  Co. 
Valerio,  J.  &  Co. 
Vales,  J.  &  Co. 
Valle,  Alejandro. 
Valle,  M.  &  Co. 
Ventura,  Juan. 
Yurre,  Ignacio  de. 

Coal  Dealers. 

Artau,  Caspar. 
Barrio  &  Coello. 
Barcelo  &  Cova. 
Cao,  Jose. 

Capella,  Noneil  &  Sagaz. 
Fernandez  &  Castrillon. 
Gamiz,  Pablo. 
Lage,  Jose. 
Llano  &  Hermano. 
Lopez,  Pedro  Paz. 
Lopez,  Ramon. 
Pinero,  Manuel. 
Planiol,  Fernandez  &  Co. 

Commercial  Agents. 

Artiaga,  Luis  (publications). 

Betancourt,  Frank  A.  (typewriters). 

Corominas,  Adolfo. 

Extremera,  Jose  (Spanish  news- 
papers). 

Garrido,  Francisco. 

Hernandez,  Domingo  (machinery). 

Marin,  Ricardo  (undertakers'  sup- 
plies). 

Molina,  Nicolas  &  Alvarez  (under- 
takers' supplies). 

Molinas  &  July  (publications). 

Pozo,  Viuda  de  &  Hijos  (news- 
papers). 

Reyling  &  Co.  (railroad  and  build- 
ing supplies). 

Sala,  Clemente  (newspapers). 

Tomati,  Ambrosio  (machinery). 

Wilson,  Ed.  (foreign  newspapers). 

Commission  Merchants. 
Alegret,  Jose. 
Alfonso,  Pastor. 
Almeida,  N. 
Alvarez,  Juan. 
Armand,  E.  &  Co. 
Arrojo,  Serafin. 
Balcells,  J.  &  Co. 
Bances,  J.  A. 
Barrios  &  Co. 
Batista,  Fernando. 
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HAVANA. 

Commission  Merchants  {cont'd). 
Beck,  C.  E. 
Berndes,  J.  F.  &  Co. 
Betancourt,  Lucio. 
Blanch,  C.  &  Co. 
Bni,  Alberto. 
Bosselmann  &  Schroder. 
Bridat,  Mont'ros  &  Co. 
Broderman,  F.  H. 
Calvo,  M.  &  Co. 
Camara,  Jose  J. 
Carb6  &  Co. 
Codes,  Loxchate  &  Co. 
Conill  &  Archbold. 
Deulofeu,  Hi  jo  &  Co. 
Diez,  Francisco. 
Dominguez,  Luis. 
Droop,  Otto  D. 
Dussag  &  Co. 
Fabra  &  Co. 
Falk,  Rohlsen  &  Co. 
Farinas  &  Hijos. 
Farinas,  Pedro. 
Fernandez,  Carrillo  &  Co. 
Francke,  Hijos  &  Co. 
Fuentes,  Nicasio. 
Garcia,  Serra  &  Co. 
Gelats,  N.  &  Co. 
Giberga,  Samuel  &  Co. 
Gomez,  Joaquin. 
Gomez,  Manuel  &  Co. 
Gonzales,  Pablo. 
Goudie,  J.  &  Co. 
Hamel,  Henry  B.  &  Co. 
Hayley  &  Co. 
Hernandez,  Pablo. 
Hernandez,  Ruperto. 
Heydrich,  Emilio. 
Hidalgo  &  Co. 
Higgins  &  Co. 
Illas,  Juan. 
Jane  &  Co. 
Jane,  Pascual  &  Co. 
Lange  &  Lemhardt. 
Lawton  Brothers. 
Lay,  Jorge. 
Looft,  William  &  Co. 
Lopez,  Guillermo. 
Lopez,  Calixto  &  Co. 
Lozada,  Andres. 
Marquette,  Jr.,  J.  R. 
Martinez  &  Co. 
Martinez,  Pinillos  &  Co. 
Martinez,  Tomas. 
Matas,  Juan  Lino. 
Mayos,  Miguel. 
Mena,  Manuel. 
Millington. 
Moenck,  D.  H. 
Mojarrieta,  L. 
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Commission  Merchants  (cont'd). 
Muller  &  Co. 
Neo  Pensado,  Juan. 
Neuhaus,  Neumann  &  Co. 
Noriega,  Prudencio. 
Ohmstedt,  Enrique. 
Ordetx,  Julio. 
Ordofiez,  Hnos. 
Otamendi,  Hermano  &  Co. 
Pages,  Pedro. 
Pardifias,  Francisco. 
Pastell,  Miguel. 
Perkins,  Ricardo. 
Pinon  &  Co. 
Poblet  &  Casanueva. 
Puig,  Baldomero. 
Pujol  &  Mayola. 
Rafecas  &  Co. 
Rexach,  Ulpiano. 
Rodriguez,  Francisco  Alvarez. 
Romero,  R.  &  Co. 
Rovirosa,  Francisco  A. 
Ruiz,  L.  &  Co. 
Sanchez,  Antonio  J. 
San  Juan,  Francisco. 
San  Miguel,  Manuel. 
San  Roman  &  Pita. 
Santamaria,  Rafael  Perez. 
Schmidt  &  Co. 
Schwab  &  Tillman. 
SeidelJ.  S. 
Serpa,  Antonio. 
Serrapifiana,  Enrique. 
Serrapifiana  &  Heuser. 
Smith,  Enrique  H. 
Sobrinos  de  Herrera, 
Someillan  &  Hi  jo. 
Stevenson  &  Diaz. 
Sturz,  B.  &  Co. 
Suarez,  Jacinto. 
Truffin  &  Co. 
Ubago,  Angel  &  Hi  jo. 
Upmann,  H.  &  Co. 
Van  Assche,  Stroybant  &  Co. 
Varona,  Enrique. 
Veiga,  Santiago. 
Veiga,  Sola  &  Co. 
Verdini,  Francisco. 
Villalonga,  Narciso. 
Vionnet  &  Co. 
Wickes,  C.  R.  &  Co. 
Will,  Hermanos. 
Zabala,  J.  D. 
Zabarte,  Candido. 
Zendegui  &  Co. 

Dealers  in  Wood  and  Clay. 
Balbi,  Domingo. 


Carreras  &  Giol. 
Diaz  &  Alvarez. 
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Dealers  in  Wood  and  Clay  {confd). 
Diaz,  Ladislao  &  Hno. 
Lens,  Dosal  &  Co. 
Ortoll,  Bartolome. 
Planiol,  Fernandez  &  Co. 
Pons,  Hnos. 
Rio,  J.  &  Co. 
Rio,  Andres  del  &  Perez. 
Sureda,  Juan  &  Rosello. 
Talleria,  Antonio  C. 
Vila,  Antonio. 

Distillers. 

Alemany,  Florencio. 
Alvarez  &  Echeguren. 
Ayarza,  Gabriel. 
Casanova,  Pablo. 
Castals  &  Garay. 
Gil,  Francisco. 
Gonzalez,  Julian. 
Mene'ndez  &  Domenech. 
Miguel,  F.  &  Co. 
Mire,  F. 

Otermin  &  Otamendi. 
Oyarzabal  &  Co. 
Peralta,  Camilo  &  Co. 
■Quiroga,  E.  &  Co. 
Rada,  Jose  Maria. 
Romafia  &  Co. 
Trespalacios,  Aniceto. 
Trueba  &  Hnos. 
Vivanco,  Braulio. 


Drugs. 


Alacan,  Valentin. 
Alvarez,  Augusto. 
Alvarez,  Francisco. 
Aragon,  Ernesto. 
Arnauto,  Martin. 
Baguer,  Jose. 
Barata,  Miguel. 
Barbero,  Francisco. 
Barrinat,  Arturo. 
Betancourt,  Mauricio. 
Bosque,  Alfredo. 
Bosque,  Arturo  C. 
Botet,  Ramon. 
Brito,  Benjamin  L. 
Bueno,  J.  A.  Vedado. 
Cabrera,  Felipe. 
Cajigas,  Juan. 
Castellanos,  Pedro. 
Castells  &  Co. 
Castro,  Emilio  de. 
Castro,  Pedro  N.  de. 
Catala,  Viuda  de. 
Consuegra,  Adolf o. 
Consuegra,  Ricardo. 
Delgado,  Manuel  E. 


HAVANA. 

Drugs  {confd). 

Diaz,  Gabriel. 

Diaz,  Joaquin. 

Diaz,  Jose  Guillermo. 

Ecay,  Manuel  de  J. 

Estevez,  Jose  C. 

Fernandez  de  Cordova,  E.  A. 

Ferrer,  J. 

Fina,  Ricardo. 

Fontanills,  Luis  Felipe. 

Formel,  Julio  Z. 

Frias,  Julio. 

Gardano,  Jose. 

Gomez  de  la  Maza,  Jose. 

Gonzalez  Curquejo  Antonio. 

Guilhamelou,  Carlos. 

Hernandez,  Domingo. 

Hernandez,  Felix. 

Hernandez,  Ladislao. 

Hierro,  C.  F. 

Johnson,  Manuel. 

Larrazabal,  Raimundo. 

Leon,  Viuda  de  Tomas. 

Lopez,  Clemente. 

Lopez,  Leopoldo. 

Marquez,  Luis  J. 

Martinez,  Justo  L. 

Martinez,  Tomas. 

Maza,  Ildefonso  de  la. 

Maza,  Miguel  de  la. 

Militar. 

O'Farrill,  Gabriel. 

Orts,  Tomas  &  Linares. 

Palii,  Eduardo. 

Pardinas,  Emilio. 

Perez  Carrillo,  Alfredo. 

Perez,  Mamerto. 

Poey,  Rodolfo. 

Portocarrero,  Manuel  R. 

Regueyra,  Santiago. 

Reyes,  Jose. 

Rodriguez  Ecay,  Gaspar. 

Rodriguez,  Manuel. 

Rovira,  Jose  de  J. 

Ruiz,  Viuda  de. 

Sanchez,  Arturo. 

Sarra,  Jose. 

Sell,  Manuel  &  Guzman. 

Silva,  Francisco. 

Solano,  Manuel  &  Molina. 

Torralbas,  Antonio. 

Tremoleda,  Agustin. 

Ulrici,  Carlos. 

Valdes,  Jose  Belen. 

Valdes,  J.  Tirso. 

Villavicencio,  Eligio  N. 

Villiers,  Manuel. 

Villiers  &  Suarez. 

Xenes,  Francisco. 

Zardoya,  Maximino. 
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Dry  Goods. 

Alonso,  Modesto. 

Alvarez,  Puente  &  Co. 

Alvarez,  Valdes  &  Co. 

Arcos,  Angel  A.  &  Co. 

Arenas,  Juan  F.  &  Co. 

Arriaza  &  Selma. 

Bandujo,  Ramon. 

Barbon,  Hno.  &  Co. 

Casuso  &  Dirube. 

Cobo  Hnos.  &  Co. 

Diaz,  Benito. 

Doyle,  Perez  &  Co. 

Escandon,  M. 

Falk,  Rohlsen  &  Co. 

Fargas,  Hno.  &  Co. 

Fernandez  Hno.  &  Co. 

Fernandez,  Junquera  &  Co. 

Galan,  Jose  Maria  &'  Co. 

Galindez,  M.  C. 

Gamba,  F.  &  Co. 

Garcia  Alvarez,  Jose. 

Garcia  Tunon,  Segundo. 

Garrido,  Calvo  &  Co. 

Gomez  &  Sobrinos. 

Goyenechea  &  Villanueva. 

Grau,  Lastra  &  Co. 

Guezala,  Carlos. 

Herrera,  Manuel. 

Herrero,  Demetrio. 

Ibanez,  L.  &  Co. 

Inclan  &  Co. 

Lenzano,  Adolfo. 

Lopez,  San  Pelayo  &  Co. 

Maribona,  Garcia  &  Co. 

Martinez,  Rodriguez,  Valdes  &  Co. 

Maturana,  R.  &  Co. 

Miquelarena,  J.  A. 

Morante,  Alfredo. 

Nazabal,  Ulacia  &  Co. 

Pella,  Martin  F. 

Prendes  &  Co. 

Quiros,  Loriente  &  Co. 

Revuelta  &  Co. 

Rodriguez,  Gonzalez  &  Co. 

Rodriguez,  Martinez  &  Co. 

Ruiz  &  Co. 

Solis  &  Co. ,  Francisco. 

Somonte  &  Pola. 

Suarez  &  Garcia. 

Sueyras,  Pedro. 

Taladrid  &  Hno. 

Teran,  Arenal  &  Co. 

Valle,  G.  del  &  Co. 

Villasuso,  Muela  &  Co. 

Zamanillo,  Ricardo. 

Electrical  Apparatus. 
Morena,  Manuel. 
Morgue,  Fernando. 
Riquero,  Francisco. 


HAVANA. 
Engravers. 

Arvier,  Hipolito. 

Bertolay,  David. 

Coopat,  Eduardo  (of  jewelry). 

Miarteni,  Pablo  (of  precious  stones). 

Palmas,  M.  R.  (of  metals). 

Ruiz,  M.  &  Co. 

Santa  Coloma,  J. 

Sureda,  Juan  (of  glass). 

Taveira,  Alfredo. 

Torre,  Nicasio  de  la. 

Exporters  of  Cigars  and  Tobacco. 
Bances,  J.  A. 
Beck,  C.  E. 
Bosselman  &  Schroder. 
Broderman,  F.  H. 
Carvajal,  L.  H.  &  Co. 
Clay,  Bock  &  Co. 
Gener,  Jose. 
Looft,  William  &  Co. 
Mayoz,  Miguel. 
Neuhaus,  Neumann  &  Co. 
Ordet,  Julio. 
Upmann,  H.  &  Co. 

Exporters  of  Fruit 
Barrios  &  Co. 
Betancourt,  Ignacio. 
Calafat,  Antonio. 
Gonzalez  Lopez,  Diego. 
Leon,  Bernardo. 
Oliva,  Julian  R. 

Exporters  of  Old  Metals,  Rags,  etc. 
Hamel,  II.  B.  &  Co. 

Fans  and  Umbrellas. 
Amando,  Andres. 
Carranza,  Manuel  (manufacturer). 
Charavay  &  Lacoste  (manufactur- 
ers). 
Rivera,  Antonio  (manufacturer). 
Rodriguez,  Jose. 
Tamarit,  Antonio  (manufacturer). 

Foundries. 

Baloyra,  Manuel. 
Estape,  Enrique  &  Puig. 
Lambden,  Amelia. 
Madurell,  Jose. 
Velo,  Angel. 

Furniture. 

Albo,  Manuel. 
Alonso,  Antonio. 
Alvarez,  Eduardo. 
Baquiola,  Juan  B. 
Betancourt,  Carlos. 
Bombalier,  J.  J. 
Borbollavy,  J.  &  Co. 
Canelly  &  Hermano. 
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Furniture  (cont'd). 

Carral  &  Fernandez. 
Castillo,  Florentine 
Cayon,  Ramon. 
Comas,  Jose. 
Fernandez,  Antonio. 
Fernandez,  Francisco. 
Gandara  &  Co. 
Hierro,  Eladio. 
Hourcade  &  Co. 
Laburu,  Antonio. 
Martinez,  Ricardo. 
Maxenchs,  Jose, 
Pardo,  Vicente. 
Ponte,  Manuel. 
Quintana,  Francisco. 
Raventos,  Mocesto. 
Riera,  Jaime. 
Rigol,  Juan. 
Rivera,  Antonio. 
Rodriguez,  Manuel. 
Rodriguez,  Nicolas. 
Rodriguez  &  Co. 
Rodriguez  &  Reymunde. 
Ros  &  Novoa. 
Salgado,  Mercedes. 
Sanchez,  Inocencio. 
Suarez,  Manuel. 
Suarez,  Aurelio  &  Co. 
Suarez,  Manuel  &  Suarez. 
Tuero,  Francisco. 
Tuero  &  Tuero. 
Vazquez  &  Hermano. 
Villarnovo,  Pedro. 

General  Commission  Merchants- 
porters  and  Exporters. 
Abascal,  Valeriano. 
Ablanedo,  Polidoro. 
Aguilera  &  Co. 
Albert!  &  Dowling. 
Albuerne,  A.  M. 
Amat  &  Co. 
Amiel  &  Co. 
Armand,  E.  &  Co. 
Badia  &  Co. 
Baguer  &  Co. 
Balcells,  J.  &  Co. 
Bances,  J.  A. 
Barkhausen  &  Remmer. 
Barrios  &  Co. 
Basterrechea,  Jose. 
Bauriedel,  Federico  &  Co. 
Beck,  C.  E. 
Berndes,  J.  F.  &  Co. 
Betancourt,  Ernesto  A. 
Blanch,  C.  &  Co. 
Bordenave  &  Co. 
Bosselmann  &  Schroder. 
Bridat,  Mont'ros  &  Co. 


-Im- 


HAVANA. 

General  Commission  Merchants — Im- 
porters and  Exporters  (cont'd), 
Broderman,  F.  H. 
Bulnes  &  Millas. 
Calvo,  M.  &Co. 
Camara,  Jose  I. 
Carbo  &  Co. 
Conill  &  Archbold. 
Conill  &  Co. 
Cordes,  Loychate  &  Co. 
Cuadra,  Francisco. 
Desvernine  &  Co. 
Deulofeu,  Hijo  &  Co. 
Diago,  Federico  G. 
Droop,  Otto  D. 
Duran  &  Co. 
Dussaq  &  Co. 
Fabra  &  Co. 
Falk,  Rohlsen  &  Co. 
Fernandez,  Carillo  &  Co. 
Francke,  Hijos  &  Co. 
Garcia,  Eustaquio. 
Garcia,  Serra  &  Co. 
Garcia  &  Trascastro. 
Gelats,  N.  &  Co. 
Geyer,  Ricardo. 
Giberga,  Samuel  &  Co. 
Gomez,  Manuel  &  Co. 
Gonzalez  Lopez,  Diego. 
Goudie,  J.  &  Co. 
Grosch,  H.  V. 
Hall,  D.  B. 

Hamel,  Henri  B.  &  Co. 
Heesch,  Enrique. 
Hernandez  &  Acosta. 
Herrera,  Sobrinos  de. 
Heydrich,  Emilio. 
Hidalgo  &  Co. 
Higgins  &  Co. 
Ibern,  A.  &  Hno. 
Jane,  Pascual  &  Co. 
Jane  &  Co. 
Jimenis,  Alberto. 
Jover,  Francisco. 
Lange  &  Leonhardt. 
Larrabide  &  Fernandez. 
Lawton,  Hnos. 
Llata,  Aurelio. 
Looft,  William  &  Co. 
Lopez,  Calixto  &  Co. 
Marquette,  Higo,  J.  R. 
Martinez,  J.  M.  de  Pinillos  &  Co. 
Martinez  &  Co. 
Mayoz,  Miguel. 
Medero,  J. 
Millington,  J.  F. 
Moenck,  D.  H. 
Mojarrieta,  L. 
Muller  &  Co. 
Neuhaus,  Neumann  &  Co. 
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General  Commission  Merchants — Im- 
porters and  Exporters  (cont'd). 
Noriega,  Prudencio. 
Nunez  &  Herrera. 
Ohmstedt,  Enrique. 
Ordetx,  Julio. 
Ordonez,  Hnos. 
Otamendi,  Hno.  &  Co. 
Pages,  Pedro. 
Perez  Santamaria,  Rafael. 
Perkins,  Ricardo. 
Pigne,  Agustin. 
Pifian  &  Ezquerro. 
Pifion,  B.  &  Co. 
Pujol,  Jose  &  Mayola. 
Pulido,  Jose  F. 
Rafecas,  J.  &  Co. 
Rodriguez  Alvarez,  Francisco. 
*  Romero,  R.  &  Co. 
Rovirosa,  Francisco  A. 
Ruiz,  L.  &  Co. 
San  Juan,  Francisco. 
San  Roman  &  Pita. 
Sanchez,  Antonio  J. 
Schmidt,  F.  C.  &  Co. 
Schwab  &  Tillman. 
Seidel,  J.  S. 
Serpa,  Antonio. 
Serrapifiana,  Enrique. 
Serrapiftana  &  Heuser. 
Smith,  Enrique  H. 
Someillan  &  Hijo. 
Stevenson  &  Diaz. 
Sturz,  B.  &  Co. 
Suarez,  Jacinto. 
Truffin,  R.  &  Co. 
Ubago,  Angel  &  Hijo. 
Upmann,  H.  &  Co. 
Van  Assche,  Straybant  &  Co. 
Veiga,  Sola  &  Co. 
Vionnet  &  Co. 
Wickes,  C.  R.  &  Co. 
Will,  Hnos. 
Zabala,  J.  D. 
Zabarte,  Candido. 
Zendegui  &  Co. 

Glass. 

Baez,  Carlos  &  Hermano. 
Fernandez,  Genaro. 
Fernandez,  Inocencio. 
Lopez,  F.  &  Co. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 
Abascal,  F.  &  Co. 
Abellano  &  Fuente. 
Aguiar,  Salvador. 
Aguirre,  Juan. 
Alonso,  Garin  &  Co. 
Alonso,  Jauma  &  Co. 


HAVANA. 

Groceries  and  Provisions  (cont'd). 
Alonso  Lavin,  Francisco. 
Alvarez,  Aurelio  &  Co. 
Amiel,  Ignacio  &  Co. 
Arechaga,  Ricardo. 
Arxer,  Benito. 
Astorqui,  Juan. 
Avendano,  Paulino. 
Baguer  Hno.  &  Co. 
Balaguer,  Jose. 
Barraque  &  Co. 
Beci  &  Hno. 
Bedia  &  Co. 
Berenguer  &  Negra. 
Berriz,  Jose  M. 
Bilbao  &  Co. 
Blanch,.  C.  &  Co. 
Blanco,  Jose. 
Brocchi,  Juan. 
Bulnes  &  Millas. 
Cafio  &  Co. 

Carbonell,  Rosell  &  Co. 
Cobo,  Agustin. 
Coca  &  Armengol. 
Codina  &  Hno. 
Coll,  Jose. 
Colom  &  Co. 
Colo  &  Quesada. 
Costa,  Vives  &  Co. 
De  Beche,  H. 
Diaz,  Manuel. 
Echezarretta,  D.  &  Co. 
Fabra  &  Co. 
Fernandez,  Canto  &  Co. 
Fernandez,  Garcia  &  Co. 
Fernandez,  Eusebio  &  Co. 
Fernandez,  M.  &  Co. 
Fors  &  Co. 
Galban,  Rio  &  Co. 
Galbe  &  Hijo. 
Garcia,  Castro  &  Co. 
Garcia,  Cue  &  Co. 
Garcia,  Landeras  &  Co. 
Garcia,  Serra  &  Co. 
Garri,  C.  &  Co. 
Garviso,  Hereds  de  J. 
Gili,  Quadreny  &  Co. 
Gonzalez  &  CarrefiO. 
Gonzalez,  J.  &  Co. 
Gutierrez,  Arrese  &  Co. 
Gutierrez  &  Co. 
Herrera,  A.  &  Co. 
Jane,  Pascual  &  Co. 
Larrea,  Eguillor  &  Co. 
Lezama,  J.  &  Larrea. 
Lloveras,  Baldomero. 
Loredo,  J.  &  Co. 
Martinez,  Mendez  &  Co. 
Menendez,  Carratala  &  Co. 
Miro  &  Otero. 
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Groceries  and  Provisions  {cont'd). 
Muniz  &  Co. 
Nazabal  &  Co. 
Otamendi  Hno  &  Co. 
Pastorino  &  Schultz. 
Perez,  Muniategui  &  Co. 
Perez,  Ortiz  &  Co. 
Perez,  Ceferino  &  Co. 
Pifian  &  Ezquerro. 
Pino,  Juan  L. 
Pujol.  Jose  &  Mayola. 
Romagosa  &  Montejo. 
Romana,  Juan. 
Rossi,  Romualdo. 
Ruiz,  S.  G. 
Ruiz  &  Co. 
Salceda,  Roda  &  Co. 
San  Roman  &  Pita. 
Santa  Marina,  J. 
Sociedad  Socorros   Mutuos,    Ejer- 

cito  y  Armada. 
Soler,  Francisco. 
Suero,  Andes  &  Co. 
Tabernilla  &  Sobrino. 
Vega,  Gregorio  de  la. 
Veiret,  Lorenzo  &  Co. 
Villaverde  &  Co. 
Yarto,  Nemesio. 

Groceries     and    Provisions     (finer 
class). 
Alvarez  &  Coll. 
Arechaga,  Ricardo. 
Berenguer  &  Negra. 
Berriz,  J.  Maria. 
Borras  &  Llambes. 
Canales,  Fraga  &  Co. 
Carrera,  Ricardo. 
De  Beche,  H. 
Fernandez,  Canto  &  Co. 
Fuentes,  Saturnino. 
Gonzalez  &  Hno. 
Gonzalo,  Toribio  de. 
Masague  &  Caviedes. 
Mendy,  Recalt  &  Co. 
Miro,  Isidro. 
Miro,  Juan. 
Noguer,  Juan. 
Nolla,  Miguel. 
Remus  &  Baguer. 
Salvat  &  Bustillo. 
Seva,  Jose  R. 
Zayas  &  Hno. 

Hardware. 

Adecoa,  Serrano  &  Co. 
Aguilera  &  Garcia. 
Alvarez,  B.  &  Co. 
Alvarez,  Barnardo  &  Co. 
Amat  &  Co. 


HAVANA. 

Hardware  {cont'd). 

Araluce,  Martinez  &  Co. 
Arambalza  &  Hno. 
Builla  &  Co. 
Cajigal  &  Co. 
Ferran,  Jorge. 
Gutierrez,  Alonso  &  Co. 
Isasi  &  Co. 
Larrazabal  &  Astuy. 
Lastra  &  Co. 
Martinez,  Sena  &  Co. 
Maza,  Francisco  de  la. 
Pardo,  Ramon. 
Perez,  Ricardo. 
Presa  &  Torres. 
Prieto  &  Co. 
Quintana,  J. 
Ramso  &  Castillo. 
Soto,  A.  &Co. 
Tijero  &  Co. 
Torre,  C.  &  Co. 
Uresandi,  Alvarez  &  Co. 
Urquiola,  Diaz  &  Co. 
Vila  &  Coto. 

Hardware  (Agricultural). 
Achagavia,  Santiago. 
Armas,  Eliseo. 
Echavarria,  Ines. 
Fernandez,  Francisco. 
.    Ferreior,  Manuel. 
Ferreiro  &  Co. 
Garcia,  Candido. 
Garcia,  Manuel. 
Garcia  &  Garcia. 
Iguzquiza,  Angel. 
Leon,  Justo. 
Lopez  Sena,  Juan. 
Mendez,  Jose. 
Sola,  Elvira. 
Suarez,  Francisco. 
Villar,  Antonio. 

Importers  of 
Chinese  Goods. 
Alamy  Asan. 
Cham  Dio. 
Cong  To  Wo. 
Lo  Wing. 
Wing  Tung. 

Coal. 

Barrios  &  Co. 
Calvo,  M.  &  Co. 
Gomez,  Pablo. 

Drugs. 

Gonzales,  Antonio. 
Lobe  &  Torralba. 
Sarra,  Jose. 
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Importers  of 
Fancy  Goods. 

Alvarez  &  Hermano. 
Castro,  Fernandez  &  Co. 
Coll,  Miguel. 
Gandasegui  &  Vega. 
Garcia  &  Hermano. 
Sanchez,  F.  &  Hermano. 
Taladrid  &  Hermano, 

Furniture. 

Gandara  &  Co. 
Rigol,  Juan. 

Hardware. 

Aguilera  &  Garcia. 
Amat  &  Co. 
Arambalza  &  Co. 
Diaz,  Urquiola  &  Co. 
Ferran,  Jorge. 
Gutierrez,  Alonzo  &  Co. 
Isasi  &  Co. 
Lastra  &  Co. 
Presa  &  Torres. 
Tijero  &  Co. 
Torre,  C.  &  Co. 

Hats,   and  Materials  for  Manu- 
facturing Same. 
Fernandez,  G.  &  Co. 
Lopez,   Ramon. 
Menendez  &  Hno. 
Ortiz  &  Avendano. 
Perajon,  Hno.  &  Co. 
Rubiera  &  Mufiiz. 
Trapaga  &  Puente. 
Viadero  &  Co. 

Horses. 

Redding,  W.  H. 
Lumber. 

Duran  &  Co. 

Jimenis,  Alberto. 

Mojarrieta,  L. 

Santamaria,  Rafael  Perez. 

Sastre,  Gabriel. 

Machinery. 

Alexander,  H. 
Amat  &  Co. 
Cail  &  Co. 
Cotiart,  J.  B. 
Droop,  Otto  T. 
Hyatt,  George  W. 
Krajewski  &  Pesant. 
Lawson  Brothers. 
Moenck,  D.  H. 
Schmidt,  F.  C.  &  Co. 
Schwab  &  Tillman. 
Smith,  James. 
Verastegui,  Alberto. 
Vionnet  &  Co. 


HAVANA. 

Importers  of 
Provisions,  Flour,  etc. 
Abascal,  F.  &  Co. 
Baguer,  Hermano  &  Co. 
Balaguer,  Jose. 
Barrios  &  Co. 
Berenguer  &  Negra. 
Blanch,  C.  &  Co. 
Codina  &  Hermano. 
Colom  &  Co. 
Gal  van,  Rio  &  Co. 
Goudie,  J.  &  Co. 
Kicherer,  J.  E. 
Lawton  Brothers. 
Mojarrieta,  L. 
Ruiz,  S.  G. 
Truffin,  R.  &  Co. 
Wick,  R.  &  Co. 

Sewing  Machines. 

Alvarez  &  Hinse. 

Gonzalez  &  Co. 

Sopefia,  Jose  &  Co. 

Xiquez,  Felipe  E. 
Shoes  and  Leather. 

Aedo,  Viuda  de  &  Co. 

Blanco,  Tomas. 

Diaz,  Mariano  &  Co. 

Estramy,  Dalman  &  Co. 

Garan,  Mateo. 

Martinez,  Ramon. 

Menendez,  Rafael. 

Torres,  J.  &  Co. 

Veiga,  Sola  &  Co. 

Vidal,  Hermanos. 

Stationery. 

Ruiz,  M.  &  Co. 

Wilson,  Edwin. 
Watches  and  Jewelry. 

Bernard,  A.  B. 

Cuervo,  R.  Fernandez. 

Fischer,  Enrique. 

Hedman,  Juan. 

Hierro  &  Co. 

Kramer  &  Co. 

Masson,  Emilio. 

Odonez,  Hermanos. 

Oltmans,  Guillermo. 
Jewellers. 

Alvarez,  Francisco. 

Bauriedel,  F.  &  Co. 

Bernard,  A.  B. 

Borbolla,  J. 

Carmona,  Matias. 

Cores  &  Hno. 

Dufau,  Esteban. 

Fernandez  Cuervo,  Ramon. 

Fernandez,  Evelio. 

Garcia  Corujedo  Hnos. 
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Jewellers  {cont'd). 
Hierro  &  Co. 
Ibern,  Juan. 
Jimenez,  J. 
Kramer  &  Co. 
Lancha,  Tomas. 
Lopez,  Santos. 
Martinez,  Gutierrez  &  Co. 
Masson,  Emilio. 
Menendez,  Francisco. 
Ordonez,  Hnos. 
Palacio,  Taracena  &  Co. 
Sanchez  &  Hno. 
Santa  Maria,  Bermudez  &  Co. 
Sauter,  T.  &  Co. 

Lamps,  etc. 

Alvarez,  Saturnino. 
Candales,  Alonso  &  Co. 
Loredo,  Federico. 
Masino,  Enrique  M. 
Papiol,  Jose. 
Perez  &  Mendez. 
Ramirez,  A.  P. 
Rodriguez  &  Leiro. 
Villadoniga,  Jose. 
Villaverde,  Pedro. 

Lithographers. 

Abadens,  Viuda  de. 
Caballero,  R.  &  Hijos. 
Cuesta,  Tiburcio  V. 
Fernandez,  Rosendo. 
Garcia,  Manuel  &  Co. 
Guerra  &  Rius. 
Lamy,  E. 
Lastra,  Benito  C. 
More,  Alvaro. 
Navas,  Francisco. 
Palmas,  M.  R. 
Sopefta,  Silvino. 

Machinery. 

Alexander,  H.  (importer). 
Amat  &  Co.  (importers). 
Anderson,  Juan  R.  (agent). 
Cotiart,  J.  P.  (importer). 
Diaz,  SilveiraTomas  (commission). 
Droop,  Otto  D.  (commission). 
Estany  &  Borrell  (agents). 
Heesch,  Enrique  (agent). 
Heydrich,  Emilio  (agent). 
Hyatt,  G.  W.  (importer). 
Krajewski  &  Pesant  (engineers). 
Leblanc,  Alfredo  (importer). 
Moenck,  D.  H.  (agent). 
Pique,  Agustin  (agent). 
Schmidt,  F.  C.  &  Co.  (importers). 
Schwab  &  Tillmann  (agents). 
Supervielle,  Juan  B.  (engineer). 
Tatger,  Juan  (engineer). 


HAVANA. 

Machinery  (cont'd). 

Verastegui,  Alberto  (agent). 
Vionnet  &  Co.  (importers). 

Manufacturers. 

Alvarez  &  Gomez  (coffins). 

Ardavin,  Joaquin  (medals). 

Arnavat,  Luis  (medals). 

Baez  &  Hnos.  (screens  and  lamp 
shades). 

Bandin,  Francisco  (trunks). 

Barba,  Manuel  (brooms). 

Benitez,  Sobrino  &  Co.  (vermicelli). 

Bofill  &  Co.  (crackers). 

Brito  &  Llenrra  (coffins). 

Buch,  Francisco  (medals). 

Cabal  &  Granda  (loaf  sugar  and 
sirups). 

Carballas,  Dionisio  (steel-yards). 

Carranza,  Manuel  (gloves). 

Castro,  Fernandez  &  Co.  (envelopes 
and  paper  cartridges). 

Crusellas,  Carbonne  &  Co.  (beer). 

Crusellas,  Hno.  &  Co.  (soap,  can- 
dles, and  perfumes). 

Cuadrado,  Jose  (brooms). 

Cuervo  &  Co.  (mineral  waters). 

Cuesta,  Manuel  (canes). 

Del  Monte,  Viuda  de  G.  (trunks 
and  valises). 

Diaz,  Fernando  (jackets). 

Ezcofet,  Jose  (trunks  and  valises). 

Fernandez,  Francisco  (small  boats). 

Fernandez,  Generoso  (mirrors  and 
screens). 

Fornells,  Antonio  (hat  blocks). 

Fornet,  Jose  (paper  boxes). 

Forteza,  J.  (billiard  tables). 

Galloso,  Jose  (trunks). 

Gomez,  J.  &  Co.  (crackers). 

Gonzalez,  Jose  (loaf  sugar). 

Grovas,  Alfredo  (trunks). 

Guddeman,  M.  F.  (mineral  water). 

Heydrich,  A.  &  Co.  (cordage). 

Iglesias,  Ramon  (artificial  coal). 

Ilia,  Manuel  (collars  and  cuffs). 

Laplume  &  Diaz  (champagne  bis- 
cuits). 

Llanos,  Jose  M.  (hat  linings). 

Llinas,  Antonio  (window  curtains). 

Lopez,  A.  (paper  boxes). 

Lopez,  Aurelio  (coffins). 

Lopez,  Jose  C.  (canes). 

Martinez,  Antonio  (hats) 

Nadal,  Narciso  (billiard  tables). 

Perez,  Francisco  (trunks  and  va- 
lises). 

Pomares,  Pedro  (hats). 

Rabassa  &  Co.  (brooms). 

Rigol,  Juan  (furniture). 
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Manufacturers  (cont'd). 

Roca,  Emilio  (trusses). 

Roca  &  Varela  (brooms). 

Rodriguez,  Fernandez,  Jose  (boxes 
for  guava  preserves). 

Roque,  Pablo  (macaroni). 

Rousset,  Ricardo  &  Co.  (paper 
boxes). 

Ruiz,  M.  &  Co.  (rubber  stamps). 

Sabate's,  Hno.  &Co.  (soap,  candies, 
and  perfumes). 

Sampayo,  Martin  (coffins). 

Sariol,  Jose  (trunks  and  valises). 

Urtiaga,  Sabino  (loaf  sugar). 

Valverde,  Soriano  &  Co.  (wax 
candles). 

Varela  &  Rodriguez  (mineral 
waters). 

Vila,  Lorenzo  (gas  fixtures). 

Vilaro,  Jose  (soap  and  candles). 

Viloplana,  Guerrero  &  Co.  (Eng- 
lish biscuits). 

Zaldo,  Carvajal  &  Co.  (ice). 

Zardon  &  Vallina  (candles). 

Manufacturers     and     Dealers     in 
Matches. 

Artiz,  Zabaleta  &  Co.  (manufac- 
turers). 

Coll,  P.  &  Co.  (manufacturers  and 
dealers). 

Costa,  Vives  &  Co. 

Gispert,  Antonio  (manufacturer). 

Hernandez,  Urtiaga  &  Co. 

Muguerza  &  Co.  (manufacturers 
and  dealers). 

Perez,  Barafiano,  Diego. 

Portas  &  de  Pau  (manufacturers 
and  dealers). 

Puig,  Pedro. 

Manufacturers  of  Chocolate. 
Baguer,  Jose. 
Iriarte,  Jose  Maria. 
Martinez  &  Co. 
Menendez,  Villar  &  Co. 
Perez,  R. 

Romero,  Faustino. 
Vilaplana,  Guerrero  &  Co. 

Manufacturers   of  Preserves. 
Estape,  Jose. 
Gomez,  J.  &  Co. 
Puig,  J. 

Rabentos,  Francisco. 
Viadero,  Antonio. 

Military  Goods. 

Acea,  Andres. 
Gutierrez,  Bonifacio. 


HAVANA. 

Military  Goods  {cont'd). 
Pereda,  Jose. 
Safiudo,  Revuelta  &  Co. 

Nautical,  Chemical,  and  Scientific 
Instruments. 

Zarrabeitia  &  Azurmendi. 

Optical  Instruments  and  Supplies. 
Alarcia,  Manuel. 
Alvarez  &  Hno. 
Cuervo,  Ramon  F. 
Fischer,  Enrique. 
Gonzalez,  A. 
Gonzalez,  Rafael. 
Kramer  &  Co. 
Riquero,  Francisco. 
Sanchez,  F.  &  Hno. 
Zarrabeitia  &  Azurmendi. 

Orthopedical  Instruments. 
Dominguez,  Antonio. 
Gallegos,  Antonio. 
Galvez  Guillem,  Felipe. 
Giralt,  A. 
Gros,  Jose. 
Martinez,  Antonio. 
Vega,  Higinio  A. 

Paper  Manufacturers. 

Castro,  Fernandez  &  Co. 
Peltry  Importers. 

Aedo,  Viuda  de  &  Co. 

Blanco,  Tomas. 

Dalmau,  Estrany  &  Co. 

Diaz,  Mariano  &  Co. 

Fernandez  &  Narvaez. 

Garau,  Mateo. 

Lliteras  &  Co. 

Martinez,  Juan. 

Martinez,  Ramon. 

Martinez,  Suarez. 

Menendez,  Rafael. 

Ortiz  &  Hno. 

Parets,  Antelo  &  Co. 

Pons  &  Co. 

Torres,  J.  &  Co. 

Veiga,  Sola  &  Co. 

Vidal  Hnos. 

Petroleum  Refiner. 

Agendas  de  lasrefmerias. 
Photographers. 

Castellote,  Felix. 

Cohner,  S.  A. 

Maceo,  N.  E. 

Misa,  Ignacio. 

Mestre,  Narciso. 

Rodriguez,  Jose. 
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Photographers  {cont'd). 

Suarez,  Viuda  de  &  Co. 
Stenger,  Francisco. 

Photographers'  Supplies. 

Lopez,  J.  S.  &  Co. 
Pianos  and  Musical  Instruments. 

Curtis,  T.  J. 

Esperez,  Nicolas. 

Lopez,  Anselmo. 

Marin,  Varona  A. 

Pomares  &  Rivas. 

Xiques,  Felipe  E. 

Pictures,  Mirrors,  and  Paintings. 
Balsa  &  Gottardi. 
Fernandez,  Genaro. 
Fernandez  Cibrian,  Manuel. 
Lecanda,   Bernardo. 
Pola  &  Co. 
Valdes  Castillo,  Quintin. 

Printing  Offices. 

Abadens,  Viuda  de. 

Alonso  de  Rivero,  Herminia. 

Alvarez,  A.  &  Co. 

Arazoza,  Francisco  P. 

Chao,  Alejandro. 

Farres,  Juan. 

Fernandez,  Casona  E. 

Martinez,  Saturnino. 

Perez,  Cayetano. 

Pulido  &  Diaz. 

Romero  Rubio,  M. 

Ruiz  &  Hno. 

Spencer  Heredero  de  S.  S. 

Valdes,  Teresa. 

Saddlery  Importers. 
Arce,  Vellon  &  Co. 
Castillon,  Briol  &  Soler. 
Garcia  &  Co. 
Martinez,  Juan. 
Sala,  Jose. 
Valles,  M.  G.  &  Co. 
Veiga,  Sola  &  Co. 

Sewing  Machines. 

Alvarez  &  Hinse. 
Fernandez,  Constantino. 
Gonzalez  &  Co. 
Rafio  &  Sobrino. 
Solares,  Luciano. 
Sopena  &  Co. 
Xiques,  Felipe  E. 

Silk  Goods,  Notions,  and  Perfumery 
Importers. 

Ablanedo,  Fernandez  &  Co. 
Alvarez  &  Perez. 
Bidegain,  Prudencio. 


HAVANA. 

Silk  Goods,  Notions,  and  Perfumery 
Importers  {cont'd). 
Bulnes,  Manuel  F. 
Castro,  Fernandez  &  Co. 
Coll,  Miguel. 
Del  Monte,  Viuda  de  G. 
Fernandez  Gomez,  Angel. 
Gandasegui  &  Vega. 
Garcia  Corujedo  Hno. 
Garcia  &  Hno. 
Giral,  Zorrilla. 
Martin,  Jose  A. 
Martinez,  R.  &  Co. 
Medero,  J. 

Menendez,  Villar  &  Co. 
Perez  del  Molino,  Luis. 
Perez,  Manuel  P. 
Pernas,  Hno.  &  Co. 
Pielago  &  Co. 
Pis,  C.  &  Co. 

Rodriguez,  Gonzalez  &  Co. 
Saiz,  Ovies  &  Co. 
Sanchez,  F.  &  Hno. 
Taladrid  &  Hno. 
Tenreiro  &  Roldan. 
Toca  &  Gomez. 
Torresagasti. 
Uriarte  &  San  Martin. 

Small  Hardware,  Notions,  and  Per- 
fumery. 

Alvarez  &  Hno. 
Blanco,  Nicolas. 
Castro  &  Co. 
Doria  &  Milhau. 
Dufau,  E. 
Fernandez,  Evelio. 
Garcia  Corujedo  Hnos. 
Hierro  &  Co. 
Lambrini  &  Co. 
Llanio  &  Muniz. 
Palacio,  Taracena  &  Co. 
Reboredo,  J.  &  Co. 
Sanchez,  Manuel. 
Sanchez,  Roman. 
Sanchez,  F.  &  Hno. 
Valle  &  Co. 
Wilson,  Edwin  W. 

Stationery. 

Barandiaran  Hnos. 
Barcena  &  Co. 
Canalejo  &  Xiques. 
Castro,  Fernandez  &  Co. 
Castro  &  Gutierrez. 
Chao,  Alejandro. 
Costa,  Pablo  M.  Co. 
Fernandez,  P.  &  Co. 
Gomez,  Ramon. 
Gonzalez,  Juan. 
Gutierrez,  Julian. 
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Stationery  (cont'd). 

Gutierrez  &  Cueto. 
Palmas,  M.  R. 
Ruiz  &  Co. 
Ruiz,  M.  &  Co. 
Ruiz  &  Hno. 
Solano,  B.  &  Co. 
Torres,  J.  &  Co. 
Uriarte  &  San  Martin. 
Valdepares,  Jose. 
Wilson,  Edwin. 

Sugar  Mills. 

Bernavon,  Vicente. 
Nadal,  Miguel  &  Benitez. 
Ugarte,  Jose. 
Villalba,  Enriquez  &  Co. 

Sugar  Refiners. 

Ordonez,  Hnos. 
Tinware. 

Abad,  Maria. 

Abad,  Tomas. 

Alvarez,  David. 

Alvarez  &  Co. 

Areas,  Andres. 

Armenteros,  Socorro. 

Baloyra,  Manuel. 

Caballero,  Maria. 

Duran,  Eusebio. 

Fernandez,  Joaquin. 

Fernandez,  Narciso. 

Garcia,   Antonio. 

Gili,  Antonio. 

Gonzalez,  Carlos. 

Gonzalez,  Jose. 

Gual,  Francisco. 

Gutierrez,  Eustaqui. 

Hierro,  Ceferino. 

Maruri,  Federico. 

Menocal,  Carlos. 

Navarrete,  Diego. 

Navarre te,  Polonia. 

Paniagua,  Juan. 

Perez  &  Mendez. 

Pinera,  Carlos. 

Pinera,  Telesforo. 

Puente,  Joaquin. 

Rigual,  Jose. 

Rocatagliata,  Enrique. 

Rodriguez,  Jaime. 

Rodriguez,  Josefa. 

Rodriguez,  Juan  M. 

Triana,  Francisco. 

Tobacco— Leaf. 

Acosta,  Manuel. 
Aguiar,  Rosendo. 
Allesta,  Lorenzo. 
Alvarez,  Jose. 


HAVANA. 

Tobacco — Leaf  (cont'd). 
Arango,  Ramon. 
Argudin,  Manuel. 
Arguelles,  Donato. 
Arguelles,  R.  &  Co. 
Bacallao,  Antonio. 
Bernal,  Juan. 
Bernheim  &  Son. 
Blanco,  Ceballos  &  Co. 
Cadenaba,  Gabriel. 
Cano  &  Hno. 
Carvajal,  Leopoldo. 
Cepa,  Jose. 
Cernuda,  Joaquin. 
Cifuentes,  Ramon. 
Codina,  Jaime. 
Cueto,  Manuel. 
Diaz,  Hnos. 
Echevesta,  Joaquin. 
Fernandez,  Fernando. 
Fernandez  Pulido,  Jose. 
Fernandez,  Ramon. 
Fernandez,  Joaquin  &  Co. 
Fernandez,  Eugenio  &  Hijo. 
Fernandez  &  Ruiz. 
Font  &  Hijo. 
Garcia,  Francisco. 
Garcia,  Hnos  &  Co. 
Garcia  &  Suarez. 
Garcia,  M.  &  Co. 
Gonzalez,  A.  &  Co. 
Gutierrez,  Ramon. 
Llernandez,  Jose. 
Iglesias,  Manuel. 
Leon,  Manuel. 
Lezama,  Jose. 
Lopez,  Calixto  &  Co. 
Lozano,  Pendas  &  Co. 
Llerandi,  Jose. 
Mantecon,  Manuel. 
Marti,  J.  &  Co. 
Martinez,  Jose. 
Marx  Blun  &  Co. 
Menendez  &  Gonzalez. 
Muniz  &  Hno. 
Navas,  Lorenzo. 
Palacio,  Gregorio. 
Paula,  Luis  &  Co. 
Perez,  Blanco  &  Co. 
Perez,  Ehmer  &  Co. 
Prendez,  Manuel. 
Puente,  J.  &  Co. 
Rabelo,  Miguel. 
Rodriguez  &  Santalla. 
Salomon,  G.  &  Hno. 
Sanchez,  Bartolome. 
Santalla,  Echevaria  &  Co. 
Santana,  Nicolas. 
Suarez  Cuetra,  Manuel. 
Suarez,  Jose  Antonio. 
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Tobacco — Leaf  (cont'd). 
Torres,  Pablo. 
Valdes,  Manuel. 
Valle,  Pascual  del. 
Vega,  Francisco. 
Vega,  Jose. 
Vidal,  Pio. 
Viiia,  Jose  de  la. 
Wagenfuehr,  Eduardo  A. 

Undertakers. 

Alvarez,  R. 
Caballero,  Francisco. 
Campos,  Manuel. 
Diaz,  Felipe. 
Garcia,  Ramon. 
Gomez,  Francisco. 
Gomez,  Juan  A. 
Guillot,  Ricardo. 
Gutierrez,  Alejandro. 
Infanzon,  Matias. 
Lopez,  Serapio. 
Lozano,  Leandro. 
Medina,  Andres. 
Ramos,  Adolfo. 
Surfs,  Francisco. 
Urrutia  &  Co. 

Watches — Importers. 
Bernard,  A.  B. 
Fernandez,  Cuervo,  R. 
Ordonez,  Hnos. 
Zarrabeitia  &  Azurmendi. 

Wines  and  Liquors. 
Brocchi,  Juan. 
Garcia  &  Trascastro. 
Gilt  Francisco. 
Gonzalez,  Santiago. 
Muiioz,  Manuel. 
Noreiga,  Prudencio. 
Parejo,  J.  M. 
Rodriguez,  Domingo 
Seijo  &  Hno. 
Vega,  Diego. 
Vidal,  Francisco. 


HOLGUIN. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Alvarez,  Juan  R. 
Cornet,  Eleuterio. 
Vina,  Manuel. 

China  ware,  Books,  etc. 

Luque,  Heliodoro. 
Drugs. 

Goya,  Francisco. 

Tamayo,  Viuda  de. 


HOLGUIN. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 
Camafreita,  Vicente. 
Garcia,  Jose  A. 
Garcia,  Juan. 
Nates,  Bolivar  Manuel. 
Perez,  Alvarez  &  Co. 

Importer. 

Picaso,  D.  Jose. 

ISABELA  DE  SAGUA. 

Exporter    of    Hides,     Bones,     anb 
Woods. 

Belt,  Benjamin. 

Importer  of  Coal  and  Cooperage. 
Garcia,  Torres  &  Co. 

JARUCO. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Borjes,  Agustin. 
Drugs. 

Gonzalez,  Rufino. 

Paez,  Julio  Marfa. 

Rodriguez,  Carlos. 

Furniture. 

Aguirre,  Julian. 

Hardware. 

Castillo,  Aquilino. 

Jewelry  and  Watches. 
Delgado,  Jose. 

JOVELLANOS. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Achin  Apo,  Jose. 
Beltran,  Agustin. 
Echaide,  Francisco. 
Estevez,  Jose. 
Fernandez,  Manuel. 
Luna,  Dolores. 
Ruiloba,  Ricardo. 
Sobrenca,  Valera. 

Drugs. 

Cadenas,  Isidro. 
Figueroa,  Fermin. 

Foundries. 

Paniagua,  Ricalt. 
Ressler  &  Co. 

Furniture. 

Alboniga,  Juan. 
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JOVELLANOS. 

Hardware. 

Murillo,  Remigio. 
Printing  Office. 

Gonzalez,  Carmen. 
Tobacco — Leaf. 

Santillano,  Higinio. 
Undertakers. 

Rodriguez,  Rafael. 

Soto,  Jose  Maria. 

LAS   VUELTAS. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 
Ferrer,  Juan. 
Rodriguez,  Simon. 
Visiedo,  Miguel. 

Drugs. 

Hernandez,  Enrique. 
Hernandez,  Manuel. 
Nuche,  Genaro. 
Puget,  Jose. 

Sewing  Machines. 

Lopez  &  Cortinas. 

MADRUGA. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Almio,  Gervasio. 
Coll,  Rafael. 
Garcia,  Jose. 
Pino,  Anselmo. 

Drugs. 

Reyes,  Manuel. 

MANAGUA. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Alvarez,  Celestino. 
Suarez,  Manuel. 

Drugs. 

Garcia,  Emilia. 

MANZANILLO. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Castropefia,  Venancio. 
Estrada,  Roque. 
Martinez,  Paulino. 
Mata,  Laureano. 
Mejia,  Pedro. 
Quesada,  Clotilde. 
Romeu,  Juan. 
Tamayo,  Antonio. 


MANZANILLO. 


Drugs. 


Cespedes,  P. 
Mojarrieta,  Miguel  A. 
Sanchez  Sanz,  Ramon. 

Dry  Goods. 

Almirall  &  Llopiz. 
Vazquez  &  Co. 

Foundries. 

Fandifio,  Juan. 
Perez  &  Ibarra. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 
Aguirre,  Emilio. 
Covani  &  Bruschini. 
Menendez,  Saturnino. 
Planas  &  Hnos. 
Sanchez,  Jose. 
Sisa,  Feliciano. 
Solis  &  Co. 

Groceries     and     Provisions, 
Goods,  Crockery,  etc. 
Bonet,  Asnaldo. 
Granda  Hno.,  Baltasar. 
Guerrero,  Inocencio  &  Co. 
Martinez,  Ramon  Garcia. 
Merladet  &  Manday. 
Planas,  Miguel. 
Plascoaga,  Perez  &  Co. 
Ramirez  &  Co. 
Sandser,  Jose  Suarez. 
Torres,  Rafael. 
Venecia,  Jose. 

Hardware. 

Brunell,  Jose  &  Blanco. 
Treserra,  Angel  &  Guitart. 
Urquijo  &  Carbajosa. 

Hatter. 

Vazquez,  Marcelino. 

Importers. 

Aces,  Boeras  &  Co. 
Beattie  &  Co. 
Munoz,  J.  &  Co. 
Ramirez  &  Oro. 
Rigney,  J.  &  Co. 
Venecia,  Jose  M. 

Merchants  and  Banker? 
Boeras  &  Co. 
Ferrer  &  Co. 
Ferrer,  Mori  &  Co. 
Mufiiz,  J.  &  Co. 
Ramirez  &  Oro. 
Roca  Vivas  Hnos. 
Roca  &  Co. 
Rouvira,  Celestino. 


Dry 
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MANZANILLO. 

Merchants  and  Bankers  {cont'd). 
Sanchez,  Jose. 
Segura,  Guillermo. 
Soler,  Pedro. 
Tornes,  Rafael. 
Venecia,  Jose  M. 

Photographer. 

Ochoa,  Oscar. 
Printers. 

Fernandez  de  Cordova,  Fernando. 
Fernandez,  Esteban. 

Saddlery  and  Shoes. 
Celcis,  Bonifacio. 
Ginesta,  Emilio  Urgas. 
Gonzalez,  Salustiano. 
Lagrista,  Vicente  Comas. 
Tano,  Jose  Miranda. 

Tobacco  Manufacturers. 
Gordillo,  Emilio. 
Merladet,  Eusebio. 
Planas  &  Gordillo. 
Porro  &  Nunez. 


MARIANAO. 


Drugs. 


Cuesta,  Severiano. 
Iglesias,  Abrahan. 
Nunez,  Jorge. 

MATANZAS. 
Arms  and  Ammunition. 
Mons,  Jose  Maria. 
Rodriguez,  Antonio  &  Hno. 

Bankers  and  Commission  Merchants. 
Bea,  Bellido  &  Co. 
Brinkerhoff  &  Co. 
Collado,  Rufino. 
Deetjen,  C.  L. 
Galindez,  Aldama  &  Co. 
Heidegger  &  Co. 
Juris  &  Garriga. 
Lacerat,  Pablo. 
Molins,  Emilio. 
Zanetti,  Dubois  &  Co. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
Albuerne,  Manuel. 
Carrefto  &  Sobrino. 
Rodriguez  &  Co. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Betancourt,  Ambrosio. 
Calderin,  Francisco. 
Escolano,  Francisco  T. 


MATANZAS. 

Boots  and  Shoes  (cont'd). 
Gayart,  Francisco. 
Hernandez,  Jose. 
Hernandez,  Juan. 
Herrero  Monje,  Domingo. 
Lopez,  Juan. 
Ramon,  Carolina. 
Rodriguez,  Francisco  &  Rodriguez. 
Sanchez  Hernandez,  Pedro. 
Sanchez,  Pedro. 
Santana,  Juan. 
Silva,  Domingo. 

Crockery,  etc. 

Ampudia  &  Fuentes. 
Ampudia  &  Mardonell. 
Menendez  &  Co. 
Querol,  Prudencio. 
Rivas,  Joaquin. 
Rodriguez,  Julio. 
Sanchez  &  Quiros. 
Schweyer,  Alberto. 
Tapia,  Luis  E. 
Tomas,  Vicente  A. 
Trelles,  Jorge. 
Ulmo,  Andres. 
Valde's  Anciano,  Jose  A. 
Vera,  Felix. 
Zambrana,  Manuel. 

Coal. 

Bea,  Bellido  &  Co. 
Galindez  &  Aldama. 
Zambea,  Juan. 

Drugs. 

Artiz  &  Zanetti. 
Betancourt,  Antonio. 
Calle,  Pedro  de  la. 
Colfil  Feliii,  Joaquin. 
Ginoulhiac,  Eugenio. 
Lecuona  Madan,  Domingo. 
Lluria  &  Co. 

Rusignol  Miralles,  Bernardo. 
Sol,  Digna  America  del. 
Triolet,  Ernesto. 

Electric  Light  Company. 

Hoffman,  Jorge,  Superintendent. 

Furniture. 

Angulo,  Andres  &  Gil. 
Cabarrocas  &  Co. 
Fernandez,  Josefa. 
Fernandez  Lario,  Jose. 
Garcia,  Gregorio. 
Gonzalez,  Manuel  &  Co- 
Romero  &  Villa. 
Urcola,  Sebastian. 
Venero,  Casimiro. 
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MATANZAS. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 
Abav  &  Hno. 
Alvarez  &  Co. 
Barine,  Pons  &  Hijo. 
Bernales,  Jose. 
Boada  &  Sobrino. 
Cancela,  Lino. 
Cariezo  &  Co. 
Grau  &  Co. 
Martinez  &  Burset. 
Ortiz,  Angel  &  Garcia. 

Hardware. 

Alegria  &  Hno. 

Alvarez  &  Hipolito. 

Amizaga  &  Co. 

Bea,  Bellido  &  Co. 

Fernandez  Zorilla,  Francisco. 

Iturralde,  Eugenio. 

Ortiz,  Juan  Francisco  &  Gutierrez. 

Rechaga,  Pablo. 

Rodriguez,  N.  Rechaga. 

Importers. 

Amezaga  &  Co. 
Dubois,  Zanetti  &  Co. 
Gons,  Pedro  &  Co. 
Heidegger  &  Co. 
Hoffman  &  Co. 
Laso,  Gabriel. 
Lluna,  Francisco  de. 
Marzol,  Adolfo. 
Zanetti  &  Co. 

Lumber  and  Clay. 

Amezaga,  Garcia  &  Co. 
Galindez,  Antonio  &  Aldama. 
Zabala,  Jose  &  Bea. 

Manufacturers. 

Arencibia,  Manuel  (flour). 
Bellido,  Heydrich  &  Co.  (ice). 
Benitez,  Isabel  (flour). 
Cano,  Gabriel  (scales). 
Dalli,  Tomas  (flour). 
Durbase,  Miguel  (soap). 
Galtraiht  de  Perez,  Elisa  (brooms). 
Hernandez,  Albuerne  (liquors). 
Inchaurtueta,  Jose  Maria   (liquors 

and  vinegar). 
Josa  &  Co.  (soap). 
Luera,  Antonio  (soda  water). 
Maceda  Sanchez,  Jose  (matches). 
Marzol,  Adolfo  (liquors). 
Mendez,  Enrique  de  (soda  water). 
Mons,  Jose  Maria  (trusses), 
Montero,  Ramon  (trunks). 
Perez,  Josefa  (liquors). 
Pons  &  Co.  (liquors). 
Purcalla,  Pablo  (charcoal). 
Rodriguez,  Antonio  &  Hno. 


MATANZAS. 

Manufacturers  {cont'd). 

Serna  &  Calero  (candles). 
Tejeiro,  Balbino  (trunks). 
Valdes,    Herederos     de     Adelaida 

(brooms). 
Zardoya,  M.  &  Co.  (liquors). 

Photographers. 

Hernandez,  Junco  &  Co. 
Otero,  A. 
Ruiz  de  Castro. 

Sewing  Machines. 

Collado,  Benito. 
Gutierrez,  Gerardo  &  Co. 
Salgueiro,  Manuel. 
Venero,  Julian. 

Small  Hardware. 

Galvez  &  Rusignol. 
Ruiz  Diaz,  Pedro. 
Ruiz  Rodriguez  &  Co. 
Soriano  &  Celeuja. 
Sotelo,  Estanislao. 
Vila,  A.  &  Co. 

Sugar  and  Molasses. 
Almirall,  Peralta. 
Amezaga,  Garcia  &  Co. 
Bea,  Bellido  &  Co. 
Brinkerhoff  &  Co. 
Capo,  Simon. 
Castaner,  Joaquin. 
Galindez,  Antonio  &  Aldama. 
Lersia,  Manuel. 
Sainz,  Jose  &  Co. 

Tobacco — Leaf. 

Aguirre,  Hermano  &  Co. 
Fuentes,  Lorenzo. 
Garcia,  Jose. 
Garcia,  Jose  de  la  Rosa. 
Lombano,  Cayetano. 
Lombano  &  Hermano. 
Martinez,  Manuel  de  la  Rosa. 
Perez  Menendez,  Celestino. 

MINAS. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 
Lopez,  Angel. 
Miranda,  Ramon. 

Drugs. 

Ferreras,  Mariano. 

mor6n. 

Drugs. 

Arnaiz  Fernandez,  Segundo. 
Printing  Office. 

Cueto,  Antonio  &  Martinez. 
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NUEVITAS. 
Bookseller. 

Calaforra,  Prime 

Boots  and  Shoes. 
Quesada,  Gil. 

Crockery. 

Calaforra,  Primo. 

Drugs. 

Fornos  Perez,  J. 
Moya,  Antonio. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 
Rodriguez,  Alonso  J. 
Rodriguez,  Jose. 
Tomeu,  Janer  &  Co. 

Hardware. 

Rodriguez,  Jose. 

Importers. 

Gibbs,  Ricardo. 
Rodriguez,  Vicente  &  Co. 
Tomeu,  F.  &  Co. 
Yriarte  Hno.  &  Co. 

Merchants  and  Bankers. 

Rodriguez,  Vicente  &  Co. 
Sanchez,  Adan  Bernabe. 
Tomeu,  Janer  &  Co. 

Printing  Office. 

Arrebola,  Vicente. 

Undertakers. 

Ferrer,  Bartolome. 
Varona,  Gregorio. 

PINAR   DEL   RfO. 
Bankers. 

Suarez,  Girbal  &  Co. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
Fernandez,  Agapito. 
Fernandez,  Guerra  &  Hno. 
Gil,  Jose  Maria. 
Gonzalez  &  Hno. 
Mijares,  Marcos. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Castro,  Domingo. 
Morales,  Jacinto. 
Paban,  Jose. 
Puig,  Domingo. 
Santamaria,  Luis. 

Cigar  Manufacturer. 
Mijares,  Julian. 


PINAR   DEL    RfO. 
Crockery. 

Fernandez,  Paulino. 
Rodriguez,  Eleuterio. 
Rodriguez,  F.  Ricardo. 
Sanchez  &  Barrero. 

Drugs. 

Dominguez,  Dolores  &  Legorburu. 
Garcia  Suarez,  Jose. 
Porta,  Alfredo. 
Rodriguez,  Jacinto. 
Rodriguez  Sanpedro,  Manuel. 
Vila,  Tito. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 
Diaz  Lopez,  Francisco. 
Gonzalez  &  Hno. 
Lopez,  G.  &  Co. 
Sordo,  A.  &  Co. 
Suarez,  Girbal  &  Co. 
Vifias,  Prieto  &  Co. 

Hardware. 

Diaz  Lopez,  Francisco. 
Fernandez,  Paulino. 
Rodriguez,  Eleuterio. 
Rodriguez,  F.  Ricardo. 
Solarez,  Luis. 
Sordo,  A.  &  Co. 

Hatters. 

Alonso,  Manuel  &  Co. 
Carriles,  Lucio  &  Co. 
Cobian  &  Alea. 
Gonzalez  &  Hno. 
Guerra  &  Hno. 
Navarro  &  Vigueira. 

Photographer. 

Pi,  Antonio. 

Printing  Offices. 

Fernandez  &  Vives. 
Ruiz,  Angel. 

Sewing  Machines. 

Alonso,  Manuel  &  Co. 
Carriles,  Lucio  &  Co. 
Gonzalez,  J.  &  Hnos. 
Lopez,  Saturnino  &  Co. 
Menendez,  Constantino  &  Co. 
Navarro  &  Vigueira. 
Suarez,  Girbal  &  Co. 

Silk  Goods. 

Alonso,  Manuel  &  Co. 
Carriles,  Lucio  &  Co. 
Gonzalez,  J.  &  Hnos. 
Rodriguez,  Anastasio. 
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PINAR  DEL   RfO. 

Small  Hardware  and  Notions. 
Fernandez,  Agapito. 
Fernandez,  Paulino. 
Gonzalez  &  Hno. 
Guerra,  F.  &  Hno. 
Mijares,  Marcos. 
Rodriguez,  Anastasio. 

Tailoring  Houses. 

Alonso,  Manuel  &  Co. 
Carriles,  Lucio  &  Co. 
Lopez  &  Co. 
Navarro  &  Vigueira. 

Undertaker. 

Bertran,  Jose. 

PLACETAS. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Rodriguez,  Rafael. 
Drugs. 

Fumero,  Nicolas. 

Perez,  Lorenzo  G. 

Tejeda,  Diego. 

Importers. 

Castaiion,  Leandro. 
Fortun,  Jose  M. 

Printing  Offices. 
Castaiion,  L. 
Lagomasino,  L. 

Small  Hardware  and  Notions. 
Moa,  Ramon. 

PUERTO  DEL  PADRE. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Gonzalez,  Catalino. 
Lopez,  F. 
Negrete,  Jose. 
Risco,  Carlos. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 
Martinez  &  Querol. 
Rodriguez  &  Pereda. 

Timber. 

Miguel,  Tomas  &  Co. 
Zenon,  Torrens  &  Co. 

PUERTO  PRfNCIPE. 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 
Gonzalez,  Luciano. 
Lavadens,  Juan. 
Zayas,  Adriano. 

Banks. 

Banco  Agricola. 

Banco  Espaiiol  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba. 
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PUERTO   PRfNCIPE. 


Books. 


Garcia,  Jose  Serapio. 
Ginferre,  Isidro. 

Drugs. 

Betancourt,  Fernando. 
Blanco,  Alberto  W. 
Casas,  Alfredo. 
Herrera,  Enrique. 
Mendez,  Salustiano. 
Ramirez,  Francisco. 
Socarras,  Aurelio. 

Electric  Light  Company. 

Ruiz  Toledo  Muiioz,  Ramon,  Su- 
perintendent. 

Furniture. 

Torres  Alvarez,  Jose. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 
Casares,  Bias. 
Gonzalez  Celis,  Juan. 
Margenats  &  Burzoza. 
Rodriguez,  Isaac  &  Co. 

Importer. 

Roura,  Ramon, 
Manufacturers. 

Fernandez,  Santos  (tobacco). 

Forcadas,  Salvador  (bricks). 

Lopez,  Segundo  (liquors). 

Mas  &  Margenats  (chocolate). 

Mestre  &  Pijuan  (liquors). 

Rodriguez,  A.  &  Co.  (tobacco). 

Photographers. 

Delmonte,  Rafael. 
Fernandez  &  Naranjo. 

Sewing  Machines. 
Cabada  &  Co. 

Gonzalez  Solares,  Rudesindo. 
Maribona  &  Hno. 
Pages,  Benito. 

Silk  Goods. 

Rodriguez  &  Hno. 

Tobacco — Leaf. 

Oyer,  Jose  &  Robert. 
Vidal,  Jose  &  Robert. 

RANCHO  VELOZ. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Azcarrate,  Cecilio. 
Martinez,  Manuel  &  Co. 

Drugs. 

Figueroa  Marti,  Enrique. 
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Coal, 


REGLA. 

Barrios  &  Coello. 
Mendez,  Benito. 


Drugs. 

Avila,  Jose  G. 
Denias,  Bernardino. 
Echavarria,  Antonio. 
Gonzalez,  Polonia. 

Foundry. 

Bartalot,  Tomas. 
Hardware. 

Cajigas  &  Co. 
Lumber. 

Mocunill,  Batet  &  Co. 
Manufacturers. 

Amesuca  &  Garcia  (soap). 

Diaz,  Antonio  (rope). 

Ferrol  &  Co.  (soap). 

Giralt,  Jose  (rope). 

Lopez,  Fernando  (chocolate). 

Undertakers. 

Bonet,  Francisco. 
Chassague,  Cirilo. 

Refiners  of  Petroleum. 

Herederos  de  More  &  Co. 

SAGUA   LA   GRANDE. 
Bank. 

Banco  Espanol  Sucursal. 

Bankers  and  Commission  Merchants 
— Importers  and  Exporters. 

Amezaga  &  Co. 

Arronte,  Manuel. 

Arronte  &  Co. 

Corrales  Hnos. 

La  Condesa,  Viuda  de  Casa-More. 

Larrondo  &  Co. 

Millares,  Radelat  &  Co. 

Mora,  Ofia  &  Co. 

Prieto  &  Co. 

Puente,  Arenas  &  Co. 

Books  and  Stationery. 

Ramos,  Miguel. 
Drugs. 

Figueroa,  Alfredo. 

Lopez,  Luis. 

Ofia,  Eugenio. 

Prieto,  Alberto. 

Roa,  Camilo. 


Foundry. 

Bustillo,  Antonio. 


SAGUA  LA   GRANDE. 
Furniture. 

Blanco  &  Rivas. 
Gispert,  Martin. 
Pita,  Juan. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 
Arostegui  &  Alziia. 
Ciriz,  Fernandez  &  Co.  (importers). 
Corrales  &  Hno. 

De  Leon,  King  &  Co.  (importers). 
Gallegos,  Lucio  &  Co. 
Gonzalez  &  Hno. 
Menendez  &  Concha  (importers). 
Noriega  &  Co. 
Perez,  Manuel  &  Co. 
Puente,  Arenas  &  Co.  (importers). 
Radelat  &  Arenas  (importers). 

Hardware. 

Carbonell  &  Hijos. 

Jorrin  &  Nadal. 

Lorenzo,  J.  &  Co. 

Maribona,  Laya  &  Co.  (importers). 

Ramirez,  Ines. 

Hatters. 

Garcia  &  Fernandez. 
Lapuente,  Domingo. 

Importer    of   Hides,  Honey,   Bones, 
and  Woods. 

Pelletier,  Antonio. 

Lumber. 

Escandon  &  Co. 
Llacuno,  Diego. 

Photographer. 

Alvarez,  Eduardo. 

Silk  Goods  and  Notions. 
Andreu,  Victor. 
Cabeza  &  Primo. 
Gutierrez,  Felipe. 

Undertakers. 

Chavez  &  Parajuelos. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Luis. 


SAN  ANTONIO. 


Drugs. 


Esparolini,  Bias. 
Fernandez  Cadena, 
Luna,  Genaro. 


Furniture. 

Gomez,  Eliseo. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Perez,  Capote,  Jose  Maria. 
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SAN   ANTONIO. 
Hardware. 

Gomez,  Eliseo. 
Tejedor  &  Alonso. 

Hatter. 

Rodriguez,  Bernardo. 
Silk  Goods  and  Notions. 

Arguelles,  Agustin. 

Carranza,  Rudesindo. 

Gomez,  Eliseo. 

Gutierrez,  C.  Manuel. 

Undertaker. 

Ebra,  Rafael. 

SAN  JOS£  DE  LAS  LAJAS. 
Drugs. 

Fernandez,  Tomas. 
Hernandez,  Celestino. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  LOS  REMEDIOS. 

Crockery,  etc. 

Pascua,  Rodriguez  &  Co. 

Drugs. 

Escobar,  Luis  A. 
Gonzalez,  Joaquin. 
Pujet,  Esteban. 
Rio,  Joaquin  del. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

Bidegaray  &  Co. 
Small  Hardware. 

Fuentes  Pando,  Manuel. 

Garcia,  Manuel  R. 

Valdes,  Juan  Bautista. 

Undertaker. 

Testar,  Alejandro. 

SANCTI  SPfRITUS. 
Drugs. 

Barcelo,  Viuda  de  Francisco. 
Gall  Diaz,  Ferreol. 
Garcia  Cafiizares,  Jose. 
Rabell  Marin,  Francisco  J. 
Trelles  Figueroa,  Landelino. 

Furniture. 

Newmann  Schroeder,  Federico. 
Merchant  and  Banker. 

Gruppe,  Agusto. 
Photographer. 

Trelles  Figueroa,  Jose. 


SANCTI   SPl'RITUS. 
Printing  Offices. 

Canto  Cueto,  Carlos. 
Taboada  &  Hno. 

Small  Hardware. 

Alvarez  Miranda,  Eduardo. 
Blason  Correa,  Luis. 

Undertakers. 

Torres,  Salustiano  &  Co. 


SANTA  CLARA. 
Bankers. 

Garcia,  C.  A.  &  Co. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Calzadilia,  Marcelino. 
Leon,  Rufino  de. 
Meulener,  Fernando. 
Perez,  Federico. 
Ulacia,  D.  &  Hijos. 

Cigars  and  Tobacco. 

Fernandez,  Vega  S. 
Ramos,  Eduardo. 
Vizcaino,  Miguel. 

Drugs. 

Acosta,  Jose  F. 
Cristo,  Juan  N. 
Onis,  J. 
Silva,  Rafael  J. 
Torrens,  Miguel  A. 

Hardware  and  Crockery. 
Bengochea,  Manuel. 
Calvo,  Domingo. 
Garcia,  C.  A.  &  Co. 
Gonzalez  del  Valle,  Jose. 

Hatters. 

Blanco,  Francisco. 
Calvo,  Juan  C. 
Fernandez,  Rafael. 
Fernandez,  V. 
Martinez  &  Cruz. 

Jewellers  and  Watchmakers. 
Benitez,  Jose. 
Meulener,  Agustin. 
Tobio,  Jose  Maria. 
Valdes,  Antonio. 

Lumber. 

Garcia,  C.  A.  &  Co. 

Photographer. 

Valdes  Leon,  Antonio. 
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SANTA  CLARA. 
Printing  Offices. 

Aleman,  Jose  B. 
Bengochea,  Manuel  M. 
Casafias  &  Fernandez. 
Muiiiz,  M. 

Small  Hardware. 

Anido,  Antonio. 
Olavarrieta,  Serafin. 
Ruiz,  Aurelio. 

Tobacco — Leaf. 

Gonzalez  Coya,  Sabino. 

Undertakers. 

Dupuy,  Beltran. 
Perez,  Manuel. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Importers  and  Exporters. 
Voigt  &  Hencke. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 
Booksellers. 

Aders  &  Co. 
Lopez  &  Co. 
Perez  Dubrull,  Enrique. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 
Arias  &  Co. 
Campo  &  Co. 

Coll  &  Hermano  (importers). 
Comas,  Juan  (importer). 
Flaguer  &  Co.  (importers). 

Crockery  and  Glassware. 
Idel,  Castillo  &  Co. 
Valiente,  Ricardo. 

Drugs. 

Bottino,  Luis  Carlos. 
Causse,  Emiliano. 
Guerrero,  Antonio  M. 
Martinez,  Alfredo. 
Millan,  Miguel. 
Padro  Grifian,  Tomas. 
Padro,  Jaime. 
Padro,  Tomas. 
Planas,  Manuel  &  Co. 
Quintana,  Ambrosio. 
Ramirez  Ortiz,  Juan. 
Trenard,  Teobaldo. 

Dry  Goods. 

Herrera,  Martinez  &  Co. 
Hill  &  Casas. 
Sanchez  &  Hno. 
Serradeli  &  Co. 


SANTIAGO   DE   CUBA. 

Exporters    and  Commission   Mer- 
chants. 

Brooks  &  Co.  (sugar). 

Bueno,  J.  &  Co.  (sugar,  mahogany, 
and  cedar). 

Castillo,  J.  del  &  Co.  (woods). 

Cuevas,   J.   (general  products  and 
manganese  ore). 

Hill  &  Casas  (tobacco  on  commis- 
sion). 

Inglada,  Arturo  (tobacco  on  com- 
mission). 

Marques  Hnos.  &  Co.  (woods,  as 
agents). 

Mas  &  Co.  (tobacco  on  commission 
and  manganese  ore). 

Masfarrol,  Manuel  (cocoanuts). 

Schumann  &  Co.  (woods). 

Flour. 

Cuevas,  J. 
Ferrer,  J.  F. 
Ros,  E.  &  Co., 
Schumann  &  Co. 

Foundries. 

Arragon,  A. 

Empresa  del  Ferrocarri. 

Furniture. 

Casals,  Enrique. 
Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Abascal  &  Co. 

Berenguer,  Jose. 

Bruna,  Antonio. 

Castillo,  J.  del  &  Co. 

Eguilior,  Jose  Maria. 

Ferrer,  J.  F. 

Font,  Pedro. 

Jaime  &  Lluhiz. 

Llopiz,  Enrique. 

Lluhi  &  Co. 

Mas  &  Co. 

Miret  Crespo  &  Co. 

Ros,  Eligio  &  Co. 

Salas  &  Fornello. 

Trillas  &  Co. 

Haberdashers. 

Carrefio  &  Sirgo. 
Castillo  &  Suarez. 

Hardware. 

Brauet  &  Co. 
Camp  &  Badillo. 
Font  &  Falp. 
Inglada,  Arturo  &  Co. 
Juglada,  A. 
Llovet  &  Boix. 
Llovet,  J.  &  Co. 
Marquez  Hno.  &  Co. 
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SANTIAGO   DE   CUBA. 

Hardware  {cont'd). 

Mustelier,  Asuncion. 
Soler  &  Francoli. 

Hats. 

Arias,  Manuel. 
Balart,  Domingo. 
Catala  &  Costa. 

Importers. 

Bueno,  J.  &  Co. 
Brooks  &  Co. 
Hill  &  Casas. 
Inglada,  Arturo  &  Co. 
Marquez  Hnos.  &  Co. 
Martinez,  Herrera  &  Co. 
Mitchel,  Jose. 
Trillas  &  Co. 
Valiente,  Ricardo. 

Lumber. 

Cardonne,  Pablo. 
Hereaux,  Oscar  &  Emilio. 

Manufacturers. 

Bacardi  &  Co.  (liquors). 
Bermudez,  Hermida  (candles). 
Camps,  C.  &  Co.  (liquors). 
Crossi,  Mestre  &  Co.  (liquors). 
Hernandez,  Reguera  (conserves). 
Misser,    Jose    (candles    and    con- 
serves). 
Reaud,  Alfredo  (ice). 
Rifa  Hnos.  (macaroni). 
Rovira  &  Guillaume  (liquors). 
Sarabia  &  Hno.  (conserves). 
Torres,  Jose  (cigars). 
Trenard  &  Muiry  (tiles). 
Vidal,  V.  (soap). 

Merchants  and  Bankers. 
Bosch  &  Co. 
Brauet  &  Co. 
Brooks  &  Co. 
Bueno  &  Co. 
Inglada  &  Co. 
Mas  &  Co. 
Ros  &  Co. 
Saenz  &  Co. 
Schumann  &  Co. 

Photographers. 
Babastro,  R. 
Baxarias,  Manuel. 
Desquiron,  Antonio. 
Ortiz,  Pedro. 

Printing  Offices. 

Massana  &  Co. 
Morales,  Manuel. 


SANTIAGO   DE   CUBA. 

Saddlery — Importers. 
Coll  &  Hermanos. 
Comas,  Juan. 
Flaguer  &  Co. 
Rio  &  Hermanos. 

Sewing  Machines  and  Lamps. 
Flaguer  &  Co. 
Rio  Hermanos. 
Valiente,  Ricardo. 

Silk  Goods. 

Aders  &  Co. 
D'John,  David  S. 
Felise  &  Roget. 
Fuertes  &  Co. 
Gene,  M. 
Marti,  Diaz  &  Co. 

Tailoring  Houses. 

Castillo  &  Suarez. 
Castillo,  Manuel. 
Corredor  &  Hnos. 
Magrans  &  Co. 
Marino,  El. 
Palomo  &  Rubio. 
Planas  &  Co. 

Tobacco  Manufacturers. 
Fabre,  Bartolome. 
Massana  &  Co. 
Mestre,  Ramon  &  Mestre. 
Polanco,  Camps  &  Co. 
Rovira  &  Guillaume. 
Yofre  Hnos. 

Undertakers. 

Bravo  Carreoso,  Eligio. 
Casamor,  Justo. 
Corona,  Benigno. 
Ruis,  Luis  Felipe. 


TRINIDAD. 


Drugs. 


Baslida,  Julio. 
Caila,  J. 
Mascorto,  Narciso. 

Furniture. 

Torres,  Domingo. 
Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Fuente,  Martinez  &  Co. 

Garmendia,  Victoriano. 

Perez,  Gabriel  &  Co. 

Rubies,  Jafme. 

Vila  &  Portilla. 

Merchants  and  Bankers. 
Meyer,  Thode  &  Co. 
Schmidt,  Guillermo  &  Co. 
Vila  &  Portilla. 
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TRINIDAD. 
Printing  Offices. 
Diario,  El. 
Iznaga,  Mariano. 
Sociedad  Anonima. 

TRUJILDO. 
Importers. 

Castillo,  Prospero. 
Julia,  Jose. 

UNION  DE  REYES. 
Drugs. 

Lastres,  Nestor. 
Telot,  Jorge. 

Foundry. 

Marcelin  &  Co. 


VICTORIA  DE  LAS  TUNAS. 
Groceries  and  Provisions. 
Fajardo  &  Cardona. 
Fernandez,  Emilio. 

VILLA  DE  GtJINES. 
Drugs. 

Espinosa,  Joaquin. 
Fernandez  Guerrero,  Tomas. 
Moreno,  Eduardo. 

Hardware. 

Aldecoa,  Juan  Antonio. 
Garzon,  Esteban. 

Photographer. 

Flores,  Emilio. 
Printing  Office. 

Cuesta,  Valentin  &  Rendueles. 
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Academic  institutes,  30. 
Agriculture,  statistics  of,  236. 
Aguacate,  96,  308. 
Aguada,  or  Aguada  de  Pasageros, 

346. 
Aguada  Josefina,  123,  393. 
Aguada  del  Cura,  83,  308. 
Agtiica,  no,  347. 
Alcoholic  drinks,  avoidance  of,  53. 
Alfonso  Doce,  85,  308. 
Alfonso  XII,  347. 
Alligators,  184. 
Almendares,  83,  308. 

River,  72. 

Alonso  Rojas,  255. 

Alqufzar,  102,  308. 

Altagracia,  123,  393. 

Altamisai  Nuevo,  347. 

Alto  Songo,  125,  458. 

Alvarez,  in,  347. 

Amarillas,  113,  347. 

Amaro,  376. 

Angelita,  115,  377. 

Animals,  price  of  domestic,  180. 

Animals,  wild,  183. 

Anon  (fruit),  196. 

Antitoxine,  useful  in  tetanus,  52. 

Ants,  186. 

Archives,  loosely  kept,  174. 

Arcos  of  Canasi,  height  of,  59. 

Arimao  River,  71. 

Arrieta,  115. 

Arroyo  Naranjo,  100,  309. 

Artemisa,  102,  255. 

Artemisal  Nuevo,  112. 

Artisans,  nationality  of,  37. 

Asparagus,  196. 

Asphalt,  305,  344,  358,  362,  397. 

Assemblies,  local,  172. 

Atmosphere,  clearness  of,  46,  51. 

Audiencias,  163. 

Auras,  124,  458. 

Azotea,  116,  377. 

Bahama  Channel,  Old,  63. 

Bahia  Honda,  65,  256. 

Bainoa,  95,  309. 

Bajo,  257. 

Bajos  de  los  Colorados,  65. 

Bajos  de  Sta.  Isabel,  65. 


113, 


Balls,  public,  14. 
Bamburanao  Sierra,  63. 
Banaguises,  114,  347. 
Bananas,  196. 

dangers  of,  54. 

production  of,  399. 

shipment  of,  454,  457,  459,  461. 

Banes,  458. 
Banks,  143,  144. 

Spanish  predominance  in,  36. 

Banking  facilities,  need  of,  144,  327,  338, 

357,  389. 
Baracoa,  62,  451. 
Barbadoes,  cost  of  sugar  production  in, 

218. 
Barbour,  Sir  David,  on  sugar,  215. 
Baro,  107,  347. 
Barrabas,  peak  of,  60. 
Bat  guano,  423. 

Batabano,  66,  86,  87,  128,  309. 
Bayamo,  460. 
Beans,  196. 

Beckoning,  peculiarities  in,  17, 
Beds,  5. 

Beef,  dried,  178. 
Beer,  hard  to  obtain,  3. 

imports,  370,  452. 

Bees,  182,  358. 

Beet-root,  197. 

Beggars,  7,  27. 

Behemas,  447. 

Bejucal,  84,  128,  311. 

Belascoain,  280. 

Belgian  trade  with  Cuba,  242. 

Bellamar,  caves  of,  332. 

Bemba.     See  Jovellanos. 

Benavides,  97,  347. 

Bermeja,  90,  347. 

Bets,  payment  of,  18. 

Beverages  in  the  tropics,  53. 

Birds,  wild,  184. 

Blanco,  Cape,  66. 

Bock,  Henry  Clay  and,  Cigar  Co.,  231. 

Bolondron,  106,  348. 

Bonita,  124,  460. 

Bread,  excellence  of,  6. 

Breadfruit  tree,  197. 

Breton,  Cape,  66. 

British  capture  of  Havana,  65. 

cigar  factories,  231. 
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British  exports  to  Cuba,  242. 

Brujito,  peak  of,  60. 

Buena  Esperanza,  banks  of,  66. 

Buenaventura,  312. 

Buena  Vista  (Havana),  84. 

(Puerto  Principe),  123,  394. 

Business,  dilatory  methods  of,  9. 

in  Holy  Week,  18. 

Business  interests,  classification  of,  35. 

Cabanas,  65,  257. 

Cabbage,  197. 

Cabeza  del  Muerto,  height  of,  59. 

Cables,  ocean,  135. 

Cabonico,  62,  460. 

Cabrera,  R.,  quoted,  32,  165,  236. 

Cafes,  open-air,  3. 

Caibarien,  64,  120,  377. 

Caimanera,  123. 

Cajalbana,  peak  of,  60. 

Calabazar,  100,  378. 

Calderas  harbor,  64. 

Calimete,  113,  348. 

Calzadas,  128. 

Camajuani,  121,  378. 

Camarones,  115,  378. 

River,  72. 

Camino  Central,  129. 
Camoa,  hills  of,  60. 
Camping  out,  dangers  of,  53. 
Campo  Florido,  94,  312. 
Canary  Islanders,  10,  38. 
Cafias,  102,  258. 
Canasi,  348. 
Candelaria,  103,  258. 
Cantimplora,  124,  461. 
Caobas,  98,  348. 
Cape  Blanco,  66. 

Breton,  66. 

Cruz,  60. 

Maisi,  61. 

Maternillos,  62. 

San  Antonio,  65. 

Caps,  significance  of  Spanish,  10.. 

Cardenas,  64,  108,  339. 

Carlists,  Spanish,  10. 

Carnegie  Co.,  406. 

Carnival  in  Havana,  18. 

Carriages,  when  necessary,  5. 

Carrillo,  107,  348. 

Cartagena,  378. 

Casariego,  378. 

Cascade  of  the  Moa,  72. 

Casilda,  66,  119,  378. 

Casino  Espanol,  14. 

Cassava,  197. 

Castor  oil,  54. 

Catalan  Club,  82. 

peasantry,  qualities  of,  10,  40. 

Catalina,  92,  312. 

Catholic  Church,  32. 

Cattle,  cost  of  transporting,  179. 


Cattle,  statistics  of,  180. 
Cauto  River,  71. 
Cayajabos,  258. 
Cayo  Burro,  62. 

Cadiz,  64. 

Coco,  63. 

Confites,  63. 

Cruz,  63. 

de  Cinco  Leguas,  64. 

de  Doce  Leguas,  66, 

de  Piedras,  66. 

del  Baul,  63. 

Diana,  64. 

Frances,  64. 

Guillermo,  63. 

Hicacal,  64. 

Lobos,  63. 

Media  Luna,  63. 

Paredon  del  Medio,  63. 

Paredon  Grande,  63. 

Piedras  de  Norte,  64. 

Romano,  63. 

cultivation  of,  68. 

Cedar,  192. 

exports  of,  395,  437,  447,  457- 

Ceiba  del  Agua,  88,  312. 

Ceiba  Mocha,  96,  348. 

Celery,  197. 

Cemeteries,  church  monopoly  of,  16, 

Cerro,  200. 

Cervantes,  348. 

Charity  Society,  14. 

Chavez  harbor,  64. 

Chinese  as  market  gardeners,  40. 

as  vegetable  retailers,  17. 

coolies,  38,  41. 

in  Perico,  109. 

negro  half-breeds,  41. 

occupations  of,  38. 

proportion  of  crime  among,  26. 

Church  and  Freemasonry,  33. 

Cabrera's  arraignment  of  the,  32. 

control  of  civil  functions,  32. 

income  of  the,  32. 

in  relation  to  State,  31. 

monopoly  of  cemeteries  by,  16.^ 

Church's  alleged  abuse  of  the  confessional, 

33- 
future  policy  in  Cuba,  34, 

Chirigota,  258. 

Cider,  53. 

Cidra,  106,  348. 

Ciego  de  Avila,  122,  394. 

Cienaga,  or  La  Cienaga,  82,  316. 

Cienfuegos,  66,  114,  364. 

Cifuentes,  119,  379. 

Cigars,  231. 

comparative  retail  prices  of,  293. 

effect  of  United  States  tariff  on,  232. 

export  duty  on,  232. 

total  exports  of,  301. 

Cigar  makers,  nationality  of,  37. 
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Cigar  manufactories,  foreign  ownership  of, 
231. 

stand  keepers,  impositions  of,  7. 

trade,  importance  of  Cubans  in,  36. 

Cigarettes,  total  exports  of,  233. 

Cimarrones,  109,  349. 

Cinnamon,  198. 

Civil  functions  controlled  by  Church,  32. 

Cities,  usual  unhealthfulness  of,  55. 

Cleanliness,  importance  of  personal,  54. 

Clergy,  proportion  of  Spanish  among  the, 
32. 

Climate,  43. 

Coal,  analyses  of  Cuban,  305,  421. 

imports  into  Cuba,  343,  374,  440. 

Coasts,  57. 

Cobre,  59,  461. 

Cock-fighting,  8,  18. 

Cocoa,  60,  198. 

exports  to  Spain,  245. 

production  of,  in  Santiago,  436,  454. 

Cccoanuts,  198. 

milk  of  green,  53. 

shipment  of,  454. 

Codes,  Cuban  statutory,  160. 

Coffee,  199. 

exports  to  Spain,  245. 

production  of,  in  Santiago,  435. 

Coffee  tree,  distribution  of,  60. 

Cojimar,  312. 

River,  65. 

Coliseo,  98,  349. 

Coloma,  258. 

Colon,  107,  no,  113,  128,  349. 

Colorados.     See  Zulueta. 

Color  line  not  strictly  drawn,  12. 

Commercial  Bank  and  the  United  Rail- 
ways Company,  81. 

Commercial   practice   and   customs,  294, 

333,  429. 

Concessions,  warning  against  doubtful, 
162. 

Concha,  116,  379. 

Consolation  del  Sur,  104,  259. 

Consumption,  pulmonary,  prevalence  of, 
292. 

Contracts,  drawbacks  to  Spanish- Ameri- 
can, 290. 

Contreras,  108,  349. 

Copper  mines,  327,  357,  415. 

Coral  formations,  curious,  64. 

Corn,  200. 

Corral  Falso,  107,  349. 

Corral  Nuevo,  349. 

Cortes,  bay  of,  66. 

Cortes,  Cuban  representation  in,  170. 

Cotton,  native,  200. 

Cotton  textiles,  imports  and  weight  of, 
369,  442. 

Council  of  authorities,  171. 

Courts  and  laws,  159. 

Cows,  milch,  16. 


Crabs,  land,  185. 

Creole,  meaning  of  the  term,  12. 

Crime,  distribution  of,  among  residents,  25. 

Crimea,  107,  349. 

Criminal  law,  164. 

Cruces,  or  Las  Cruces,  115,  118,  379. 

Cuban  debt  and  French  bankers,  152. 

debt  and  Hebrew  bankers,  152. 

statutory  codes,  160. 

trade  with  the  United  States,  239. 

voice,  naturally  shrill,  13. 

weights  and  measures,  246. 

Cubans  as  cigar  makers,  37. 

as  rural  laborers,  39. 

Church's  discrimination  against,  35. 

courage  of,  21. 

criminal  tendencies  of,  20. 

in  the  sugar  industry,  36. 

jealousy  of,  20. 

large  cigar  interests  of,  36. 

largest  land  owners,  35. 

monopolize  professional  classes,  36. 

natural  intelligence  of,  8. 

not  naturally  musical,  13. 

occupations  of,  19,  20. 

personal  independence  of,  39. 

returning  from  exile,  11. 

tendency  to  city  life  of,  39. 

Cubitas,  394. 
Cucumbers,  200. 
Cuevitas,  107,  349. 
Cumanayagua,  107,  350. 
Currency,  137,  142. 
Custom  house  officials,  36. 
Cuyaguateje  River,  71. 

Dagame,  102,  312. 
Daiquiri,  harbor  of,  61. 
Damuji  River,  71. 
Dates,  200. 
Debt,  Cuban,  145. 

compared  with  other  countries,  152. 

per  capita,  153. 

Debt  of  so-called  Cuban  Republic,  155. 

Debts  of  honor,  peculiarities  of,  168. 

Debts,  collection  of,  167. 

Dedicatory  titles  of  stores,  13. 

Deer,  182. 

Deputies,  allotment  of  provincial,  172. 

Dietary  regulations,  54. 

Dogs,  182. 

"Dogsteeth,"  109,  326. 

Dolores,  119. 

Domestic  animals,  178,*  375. 

prices  of,  180. 

Dos  Caminos,  125,  462. 

Draughts,  necessity  for  avoiding,  54. 

Dress,  habits  of,  8,  15. 

Duran,  89. 

Duties,  discriminating   Spanish    import, 

238. 
Dysentery,  precautions  against,  52. 
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Education,  higher,  30. 

lack  of  facilities  for,  27. 

Educational  text-books,  inferiority  of,  28. 

El  Caney,  124,  462. 

El  Cristo,  124,  462. 

Elephantiasis,  prevalence  of,  55. 

Empalme,  96. 

Encrucijada,  119,  379. 

Engineers,  38. 

English  capital,  investments  of,  36,  37, 

80,  81,  105. 
Ensramadas,  125,  462. 
Esperanza,  or  La  Esperanza,  115,  380. 
Estero,  122,  379. 
Exercise  and  health,  54. 
Exports,  total,  240. 

total,  to  Spain,  242. 

total,  to  United  States,  241,  243, 

Export  trade,  36. 

Farm  labor,  general  character  of,  41. 

Feet,  smallness  of  Cuban,  16. 

Fernandez,  119,  379. 

Ferro,  83,  313. 

Ferrocarril  Cardenas- Jiicaro,  108. 

del  Oeste,  100. 

de  Marianao,  105. 

de  Matanzas,  106. 

Puerto  Principe-Nue  vitas,  122. 

Sagua  la  Grande,  116. 

Ferrocarrilles  Unidos,  81. 

de  Caibarien,  120. 

Fibre  plants,  201. 

Figs,  200. 

Finance,  Government,  145. 

Fireflies,  187. 

Fish  and  fisheries,  188. 

Flies  and  yellow  fever,  186. 

"  Flor  de  Cuba"  sugar  plantation,  340. 

Food,  6. 

Foreigners  and  crime,  26. 

Forests,  area  of  untouched,  189. 

Fowls,  domestic,  16,  182. 

Franchises,  validity  of,  162. 

Frauds  in  custom  house,  36. 

of  Spanish  military  officers,  150. 

Freemasonry,  33. 

French  bankers  and  Cuban  debt,  152. 

capital,  investments  of,  36,  37,  68, 

231. 

trade  with  Cuba,  242. 

Fruit,  194. 

hygienic  effect  of,  53. 

Funerals,  16. 

Gabriel  (Havana),  101,  313. 

(Matanzas),  350. 

'Galeras,  peak  of,  60. 
Galician  peasantry,  10,  40. 
•Gambling,  17. 
Game,  182. 
Oarcia,  106. 


Gelpi,  97,  106,  350. 

Geography,  descriptive,  56. 

Geological  formations,  60. 

German  capital,  investments  of,  36*  230, 

231. 
Gibacoa,  316. 
Gibara,  124,  455. 
Gispert,  113,  350. 
Glass  windows,  rarity  of,  13. 
Gold  mines,  357,  389,  419. 
Gollan,  Alexander,  quoted,  212,  252. 
Gordilla  cigar  factory,  423. 
Gould,    E.   Sherman,    on   Havana   water 

supply,  282. 
Govea,  87,  313. 
Government,   Spanish  administration  of, 

169. 
Gran  Piedra,  height  of,  59. 
Grapes,  201. 

Grasses  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  253. 
Graves,  rented,  16. 
Grey,  Sir  Edward,  on  sugar,  215. 
Guacamayas,  peak  of,  60. 
Guaijabon,  Pan  de,  60. 
Guajaba,  island  of,  63. 
Guanabacoa,  129,  313. 
Guanabana,  97,  106. 
Guanabana  (fruit),  201. 
Guanacabibes,  peninsula  of,  65. 
Guana ja,  harbor  of,  64. 
Guanajay,  89,  259. 
Guanajayabo,  350. 
Guane,  259. 

Guantanamo,  61,  123,  448. 
Guara,  89,  314. 
Guareiras,  107,  113,  350. 
Guasimal,  120,  379. 
Guava,  201. 

Guiana,  sugar  production  in  British,  217. 
Giiines  (Havana),  90,  92,  129,  314, 

(Santa  Clara),  379. 

River,  72. 

Guira  (Havana),  315. 

(Matanzas),  160,  350. 

Guira  de  Melena,  101,  315. 
Guitars,  rarity  of,  13. 
Gypsum,  deposits  of,  60. 

Harbors  : 

Bahia  de  Cadiz,  64. 
Bahia  Honda,  65. 
Baiquiri,  61. 
Baracoa,  62. 
Batabano,  66. 
Cabanas,  65. 
Cabonico,  62. 
Caibarien,  64. 
Calderas,  64. 
Cardenas,  64. 
Casilda,  66. 
Chavez,  64. 
Daiquiri,  61. 
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Harbors —  Continued,, 

Guanaja,  64. 

Guantanamo,  6r. 

Havana,  65. 

Jagua,  66. 

Jibara,  62. 

Jticaro,  67. 

Manzanillo,  67. 

Mariel,  65. 

Matanzas,  65. 

Moron,  64. 

Naranjo,  62. 

Nipe,  62. 

Nuevas  Grandes,  62. 

Nuevitas,  62. 

Padre,  62. 

Remedios,  64. 

Sagua  la  Grande,  64. 

Sama,  62. 

Santiago,  61. 

Tanamo,  62. 

Trinidad,  66. 
Havana,  city  of : 

Aqueduct,  276. 

Belen  college,  273. 

Botanical  gardens,  280. 

Bull  ring,  279. 

Cabs,  279. 

Campo  de  Marte,  280. 

Carnival,  18. 

Cathedral,  32,  272. 

Cemetery,  280. 

Churches,  272. 

Cigar  factories,  271,  292. 

Cigars,  shipments  of,  301. 

Cockpit,  280. 

Commercial    practice    and    customs, 
294. 

Distance  from  United  States,  56. 

Drainage,  275. 

Exports,  statistics  of,  297. 

to  United  States,  301. 

Fire  department,  17,  291. 

risks,  291. 

Fish  market*  279. 

Gas  works,  277. 

Harbor,  65,  266. 

Hotels,  272. 

House  rent,  269. 

Houses,  construction  of,  270. 

Ice,  prices  of,  294. 

Labor,  character  of,  37. 

Lent,  18. 

Lighterage,  268. 

Lottery,  18. 

Meteorological  observations,  43,  50. 

Parque  Central,  272. 

Paseo  de  Tacon,  280. 

Population,  character  of,  266. 

Prado,  271. 

Rainy  season,  43. 

School  for  teachers,  30. 


Havana,  city  of — Continued. 

School  of  fine  arts,  30. 

Shipping  statistics,  302. 

Steamship  routes,  131. 

Street  railways,  277. 

Subsoil,  character  of,  276. 

Suburbs,  276,  280,  281. 

Technical  college,  30. 

Telephone  system,  279. 

Theatres,  272. 

University,  30. 

Vital  statistics,  292. 

Warships  built,  148. 

Water  supply,  282. 

Wharves,  268. 
Havana,  province  of,  304. 
Hatibonico  River,  71. 
Hatibonico  del  Norte  River,  72. 
Hatiguanico  River,  71. 
Hato  Nuevo,  113,  350. 
Hats,  high  silk,  when  worn,  15. 
Hats,  Panama,  usefulness  of,  54. 
Hay,  201. 

Health  and  exercise,  54. 
Health,  precautions  in  regard  to,  51. 
Hebrew  bankers  and  Cuban  debt,  152. 
Henequen  fibre,  201. 
Henry  Clay  &  Bock  Cigar  Company,  231. 
Herradura,  104,  260. 
Hissing  sound,  meaning  of,  17. 
Hogs,  181. 
Holguin,  124,  462. 
Holy  Week,  business  in,  18. 
Honda,  Bahfa,  65. 
Horses,  statistics  of,  180. 
Houses,  general  construction  of,  15. 

interior  of,  5. 

Humboldt,  quoted,  66,  70,  189. 
Humidity,  absolute  and  relative,  48. 
Hunting  season,  183. 
Hurricanes,  occurrence  of,  47. 

Ibanez,  350. 
Ibarra,  98,  350. 

Ice,  price  of,  294,  338,  374,  429. 
Illegitimacy,  statistics  of,  in  Havana,  292. 
Illiteracy,  statistics  of,  25. 
Immigration  and  labor,  38,  41. 
Importers,  character  of,  36. 
Imports  from  British  Empire,  242.    •■ 

from  Spain,  242. 

from  United  States,  241. 

value  of,  240. 

Indian  corn,  202. 

Indigo,  202. 

Industries,  statistics  of  Cuban,  236. 

Investments,  amount  of  foreign,  145. 

Iron  deposits,  307,  389,  408,  417. 

ore,  exports  of,  438. 

Irish  names,  frequency  of,  13. 
Irrigation,  Guines  River  used  for,  72. 
Isle  of  Pines,  307. 
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Isle  of  Pines,  area  of,  57. 

Itabo,  114,  350. 

Italian  immigration  desirable,  41. 

Jacominos,  316. 

Jagua,  harbor  of,  66. 

Jagiiey  Grande,  107,  351. 

Jardines,  the,  66. 

Jardines  del  Rey,  63. 

Jardinillos,  the,  66. 

Jarao,  120,  379. 

Jaruco,  95,  315. 

Jesus  del  Monte,  280. 

Jibara.     See  Gibara. 

Jiggers,  187. 

Jiguani,  463. 

Jobabo  River,  71. 

Jovellanos,  99,  109,  112,  351. 

Jucaro  (Puerto  Principe)  67,  122,  394. 

Judges,  character  of,  160. 

Judicial  corruption,  165. 

Juragua  Iron  Co.,  78,  125,  409,  438. 

Keys,  60. 

— ^—  ownership  of,  6g» 

Key  Burro,  62. 

Hill,  316. 

Moa,  62. 

Yenas,  62. 

La  Bahia,  260. 

La  Boca,  116,  316,  379. 

Labor,  immigration  and,  38. 

classification  of,  37. 

discomforts  of  city,  39. 

negro,  37,  39,  41,  42,  341,  367. 

plantation,  37. 

problems,  38. 

railroad,  37. 

Spanish,  37. 

strikes,  366. 

wages  of,  282,  367. 

white,  37. 

La  Canoa,  129. 

La  Casaberfa,  90,  316. 

La  Cienaga,  or  Cienaga,  281,  316. 

Ladies,  attendance  of,  at  balls,  14. 

and  rice  powder,  16. 

necessity  of  escorts  for,  4. 

La  Esperanza,  or  Esperanza,  115,  380. 

Laguna  Grande  de  Pijuan,  113,  351. 

Lagunillas,  351. 

La  Isabel,  107,  351. 

La  Isabela,  116,  380. 

Lakes,  72. 

Las  Cinco  Villas,  362. 

Las  Cruces,  or  Cruces,  115,  118,  379. 

Las  Cruces  River,  72. 

Las  Lajas,  118,  380. 

Las  Piedras,  122,  381. 

Las  Tunas,  120,  466. 

La  Union,  or  Union,  90,  106. 


Lead  mines,  417. 

Legal  appointments,  164. 

Lemons,  52,  202. 

Lent,  observance  of,  18. 

Leprosy,  55. 

Letters  of  introduction,  importance  of,  5. 

Lettuce,  202. 

Liberty  in  social  matters,  8. 

Lignum-vitae,  192. 

Lighthouses  : 

Cape  Cruz,  61. 

Maisi,  62. 

San  Antonio,  65. 

Cayo  Cadiz,  64. 

Cruz,  64. 

Diana,  64. 

Frances,  64. 

Hicacal,  64. 

Piedras  de  Norte,  64. 

Nuevitas,  62. 

Sama,  62. 
Lightning,  little  damage  done  by,  47. 
Lime  juice,  utility  of,  53. 
Limes,  53,  202. 
Limonar,  98,  351. 
Liquidation  papers,  36. 
Living  expenses  in  cities,  39. 
Lobsters,  188. 

Lock  &  Newlands  Bros.,  on  sugar,  225. 
Lotteries,  revenue  from,  157. 
Lottery,  royal  Havana,  18. 
Lowlands,  unhealthfulness  of,  55. 

Macagua,  no,  351. 

Machinists,  38. 

Macurijes,  352. 

Madan,  99,  352. 

Madruga,  91,  316. 

Magnesia,  citrate  of,  usefulness  of,  54. 

Mahogany,  192. 

shipments  of,  395,  436,  447,  457. 

Maize,  202. 

Malarial  fever,  precautions  against,  47,  52. 

Mamey  (fruit),  202. 

Mamoncillo  (fruit),  203. 

Manacas,  in,  381. 

Managua,  317. 

peaks  of,  60. 

Manantiales,  peak  of,  60. 
Manati  River,  71. 
Mandioca,  197. 
Manganese  mines,  402,  418. 

mine  owners,  troubles  of,  406. 

shipment  of,  439. 

Mangas,  102,  260. 

Mango,  203. 

Mangrove  trees,  68. 

Manicaragua,  valley  of,  359. 

Mantua,  260. 

Manzanillo,  67,  444. 

Maps,  73. 

translation  of  names  found  on,  75* 
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Maps,  United  States  Government,  74. 
Marble  deposits,  60,  358. 
Marianao,  317. 

River,  72. 

Mariel,  65,  260. 

Mariel  trocha,  57. 

Marriages,  church  monopoly  of,  32. 

Marshes,  69. 

Mata,  119,  381. 

Matanzas,  city  of,  65,  97,  328. 

Pan  de,  59. 

Province  of,  325. 

Railroad,  106. 

Maternillos  Cape,  62. 
Mayabeque  River,  92. 
Mayari,  464. 

River,  72. 

Maximo  River,  72. 
Medina,  112,  352. 
Mejorana,  465. 
Melena,  89. 
Melena  del  Sur,  318. 
Merchants,  nationality  of,  37. 
Meteorological  observations,  43. 
Mexico,  trade  with,  242. 
Midday  sun,  avoidance  of,  54. 
Milk,  peculiarity  of  selling,  16. 
Millet,  203. 
Minas  (Havana),  94,  319. 

(Puerto  Principe),  123,  394. 

Mineral  springs,  263,  264,  307,  314,  316* 

322,  323. 
Mines : 

African,  416. 

Arroyo  de  la  Plata,  411. 

Arroyo  de  la  Poza,  408. 

Avispero,  405. 

Bayamitas,  413. 

Berracos,  411. 

Boniato,  403. 

Boston,  405. 

Bueycito,  419. 

Cajobabo,  411. 

Caney,  416. 

Carpintero,  408. 

Coal,  305,  358,  420. 

Cobre  (copper),  415. 

(manganese),  402. 

Copper,  415. 

Cuero,  412. 

Demajaybo,  410. 

Dorotea,  408. 

Dos  Bocas,  404. 

Economia,  410. 

Gold,  357,  389,  4*9- 

Guama,  412. 

Giiira,  410. 

(copper),  416. 

Hatillo,  402. 

Iron,  307,  389,  408,  417. 

Jaqueca,  411. 

Juragua,  409. 


Mines — Continued. 

Las  Vegas,  415. 

Lead,  417. 

Loma  de  Gato,  417. 

Macio,  403. 

Madalena,  410. 

Manganese,  418, 

troubles  of  owners,  406. 

Margarita,  404. 

Moa,  417. 

Naranjita,  410. 

Nimanima,  412. 

Ocafia  (copper),  416. 

(iron),  408. 

Pinar,  415. 

Pipo,  416. 

Portillo  group,  403. 

Providencia,  410. 

Quemado,  405. 

Quicksilver,  307,  358,  420. 

Ramos,  418. 

Recreo,  408. 

Retiro,  410. 

Sabanilla,  418. 

San  Andres,  419. 

San  Juan,  406. 

San  Pedro,  416. 

Santa  Filomena,  419. 

Sevilla  (copper),  416. 

(iron),  408. 

Silver,  257,  307,  417. 

Tres  Corrales,  417. 

Turquino,  417. 

Uvera,  411. 
Mining  industry  and  Americans,  36. 

laborers,  37. 

laws,  400. 

Moa  Key,  62. 

River,  72. 

Molasses,  227. 

Money  exchange  offices,  139. 

Money,  obsolete,  139. 

value  of,  138. 

Montalvo,  106,  107,  352. 

Mordazo,  in,  381. 

Morena  Sierra,  64. 

Moron  (Puerto  Principe),  64,  122,  394. 

(Santiago  de  Cuba),  125,  465. 

Morris,  Dr.  D.,  on  sugar,  215. 

Mosquitoes,  186. 

Mountains,  58. 

Mountain  tops,  character  of,  60. 

Mount  Monserrat,  331. 

Mulas,  point,  62. 

Mule  carts,  15. 

Mules,  statistics  of,  180. 

Municipalities  and  public  schools,  27. 

Murga,  107. 

Nail  factory,  319. 
Najaza  River,  71. 
Naranjo,  62,  460. 
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Naranjo  River,  72. 

Native  antipathy  to  the  Church,  32. 

Natural  gas,  363. 

Navajas,  106,  352. 

Navigation,  difficulties  of  port,  134. 

Navy,  ships  built  for  Spanish,  148. 

Negroes,  12. 

as  laborers,  37,  39. 

British  West  Indian,  40. 

diminishing  percentage  of,  23. 

proportion  of  crime  among,  26. 

United  States,  41. 

unthriftiness   of  Sagua   la   Grande, 

372. 

wages  of,  341,  367. 

Negro-Chinese  half  breeds,  41. 

Negro,  strength  of  native,  42. 

Nipe  harbor,  62. 

Nights,  clearness  of,  47. 

Normal  college,  30. 

Norman,  Sir  Henry,  on  sugar,  215. 

'*  Norther,"  effects  of,  50. 

Nueva  Empresa,  261. 

Nueva  Garona,  307. 

Nueva  Paz,  319. 

Nuevas  Grandes  harbor,  62. 

Nuevitas,  61,  62,  122,  391. 

Occupations,  division  of,  35. 
Ojo  del  Toro,  height  of,  59. 
Onions,  203. 
Oranges,  53,  204. 
Oysters,  68,  188. 
Ox-carts,  15. 

Padre  harbor,  62. 
Palacios,  104,  261. 

River,  71. 

Palenque,  90,  319. 

Palma  River,  72. 

Palma,  Tomas  Estrada,  on  education,  30. 

Palmillas,  352. 

Palmira,  115,  381. 

Palms,  90. 

Palos,  90,  319. 

Panama  hats,  54. 

Pan  de  Guaijabon,  60. 

Pan  de  Matanzas,  59,  65. 

Partagas  Cigar  Co.,  231. 

Paseo  de  Tacon,  82. 

Pauperism,  increase  of,  27. 

Peanuts,  204. 

Pears,  alligator,  196. 

Peasantry,  37. 

Peat  beds,  327. 

Pedroso,  107,  352. 

Pena  blanca  de  Linares,  peak  of,  60. 

Pena  blanca  de  Sta.  Cruz,  peak  of,  60. 

Pena  blanca,  peak  of,  60. 

Peralejo,  465. 

Perico,  109,  352. 

Petroleum  deposits,  305,  327,  358,  421. 


Pico  Blanco,  height  of,  59. 

de  Potrerillo,  height  of,  59. 

de  Turquino,  height  of,  59. 

Pigs,  statistics  of,  180. 

Pilots,  133. 

Pinar  del  Rio,  city  of,  104,  128,  261. 

Pinar  del  Rio,  province  of,  248. 

peculiar  grasses  of,  253. 

Pineapples,  53,  204. 

Pines,  Isle  of,  57,  307. 

Pinos,  100,  319. 

Placetas,  121,  381. 

Plains,  70. 

Plantation  machinery,  character  of,  443. 

Plantations  destroyed,  254,  306,  327,  361. 

list  of,  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  433. 

list  of,  at  Guantanamo,  451. 

Plumbago,  deposits  of,  362. 

Point  Mulas,  62. 

Pomegranates,  204. 

Population,  criminal  tendencies  of,  25. 

density  of,  by  provinces,  22. 

education  of,  25. 

nationality  and  character  of,  23,  24. 

Popular  divisions  of  Cuba,  175. 
Potatoes,  204. 
Poultry  dealers,  16. 
Pozo  Redondo,  86,  319. 
Provinces,  government  of,  171. 

population  of,  22. 

Public  conveyances,  15. 

Public  schools  and  municipalities,  27. 

Pueblo  Nuevo  (Havana),  81,  319. 

(Matanzas),  329. 

Puentes  Grandes,  82,  105,  319. 
Puerto  Principe,  city  of,  123,  390. 

province  of,  386. 

Puerto  Padre,  465. 
Punta  Brava,  103,  262. 
Punta  Frances,  64. 

Queipo,  Vasques,  on  judicial  corruption, 

165. 
Quesada,  Ramon,  on  judicial  corruption, 
165. 

Ramon,  on  society,  18. 

Quicksilver,  307,  358,  420. 
Quinine,  usefulness  of,  54. 
Quintana,  86,  109,  352. 
Quivican,  85,  319. 

Radishes,  205. 
Railroads  : 

Caibarie'n-Placetas,  120. 

Cardenas-Jucaro,  108. 

Gibara-Holguin,  123. 

Guantanamo,  123. 

Jiicaro-  Moron,  122. 

Las  Tunas,  120. 

Marianao,  104. 

Matanzas,  106. 

Puerto  Principe-Nuevitas,  122. 
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Railroads —  Continued, 

Regla  and  Guanabacoa,  105. 

Sagua  la  Grande,  116. 

San  Cayetano-Vinales,  119. 

Santiago,  124. 

Trinidad,  119. 

United,  81. 

Vedado  Steam  Dummy  Line,  277. 

Western,  100. 

Zaza,  121. 
Railroads,  American  ownership  of  private, 

81. 

and  English  capitalists,  80. 

gauge  of,  79. 

labor  on,  37. 

management  of,  37. 

methods  of  construction  of,  79. 

ownership,  37. 

private,  78. 

profits  of,  80,  389. 

rolling  stock  of,  80. 

Spanish  debts  to,  80. 

sugar  plantation,  214. 

Rainfall  at  Havana,  44. 

tropical,  46. 

Rainy  season  in  Havana,  43. 

Ramblazo,  123,  395. 

Ramsden,  F.  W.,  quoted,  406,  419. 

Rancho  Boyero,  100. 

Rancho  Veloz,  381. 

Ranchuelo,  115,  381. 

Real  estate  records,  custody  of,  166. 

transactions,  intricacy  of,  161. 

Reconcentrados,  redistribution  of,  39. 
Reconcentration,  effects  of,  23,  33,  361, 

364. 
Records  and  surveys,  166. 
Recreo,  112,  352. 
Regla,  92,  320. 
Religious  processions,  18. 
Remedios,  64,  121,  382. 
Rentals  in  cities,  39. 
Republic,  debt  of  so-called  Cuban,  155. 
Retamal,  no,  113,  352. 
Revenues,  Cuban,  154. 
Rice,  205. 

Rice  powder  and  ladies,  16. 
Rincon,  84,  101,  320. 
Rio  Seco,  90,  321. 
Rivers  : 

Almendares,  72. 

Arimao,  71. 

Camarones,  72. 

Cauto,  71. 

Cuyaguateje,  71. 

Damuji,  71. 

Gtiines,  72. 

Hatibonico,  71. 

Hatibonico  del  Norte,  72. 

Jobabo,  71. 

Las  Cruces,  72. 

Manatf,  71. 


Rivers —  Contin  ued, 

Marianao,  72. 

Maximo,  72. 

Mayabeque,  92. 

Mayari,  72. 

Moa,  72. 

Najaza,  71. 

Naranjo,  72. 

Palacios,  71. 

Palma,  72. 

Sagua  de  Tanamo,  72. 

Sagua  la  Chica,  72. 

Sagua  la  Grande,  72. 

Salado,  71. 

San  Antonio,  71. 

San  Diego,  72. 

San  Juan,  72. 

Saramaguacan,  72. 

Sasa,  71. 

Toar,  72. 

Yateras,  71. 

Yumurf,  72. 
Rivers  disappearing,  71. 
Roads,  badness  of,  127. 
Roads  and  turnpikes,  125. 
Rodrigo,  117,  382. 
Rojas,  121,  382. 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  32. 
Roncali,  65. 
Roque,  352. 
Rose  fruit,  205. 
Rubber,  205. 
Rum,  227. 
Rural  property,  taxation  of,  236. 

Sabana  de  Camaguey,  63. 

Robles,  91,  321. 

Sabaneque,  63. 
Sabanilla,  125,  465. 
Sabanilla  de  la  Palma,  113. 

del  Encomendator,  106,  353. 

Sabinal,  peninsula  of,  61. 

Sago,  206. 

Sagua  de  Tanamo,  469. 

Sagua  la  Grande,  64,  116,  371. 

Sagua  la  Grande  River,  72. 

Sailors,  37. 

Saints'  days,  frequency  of,  7. 

Saladrigas,  88,  321. 

Salamanca,  121,  382. 

Salt  pans,  natural,  68. 

Salud,  101,  321. 

Sama,  62,  460. 

San  Andres,  121,  382, 

Anton,  112,  353. 

Antonio  Cape,  65. 

Antonio  de  Cabezas,  353. 

Antonio  de  las  Vegas,  321. 

Antonio  de  los  Bafios,  88,  322. 

Antonio  River,  71. 

Cayetano,  119. 

Cristobal,  103,  128,  262. 
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Sancti  Spiritus,  120,  382. 
Sand  beaches,  rarity  of,  52. 
San  Diego,  104. 

Diego,  peak  of,  60. 

• Diego  River,  72. 

• Diego  de  los  Banos,  262. 

Diego  del  Valle,  383. 

Felipe,  85,  322. 

Fernando  de  Nuevitas.  See  Nuevitas. 

Sanitary  conditions,  51. 
San  Jose  de  las  Lajas,  323. 

de  los  Ramos,  114,  353. 

Juan  de  las  Yeras,  383. 

Juan  de  los  Remedios,  121,  383. 

Juan  River,  72. 

Juan  y  Martinez,  263. 

Julian  de  los  Gtiines,  323. 

Luis  (Pinar  del  Rio),  263. 

(Santiago  de  Cuba),  125,  465. 

Miguel,  94,  323. 

Miguel  de  los  Banos,  353. 

Marcos,  118,  383. 

Matias  de  Rio  Blanco,  323. 

Nicolas,  90,  324. 

Nicolas  de  Moron,  465. 

Pedro,  in,  353. 

Vicente,  mineral  springs  of,  264. 

Santa  Ana,  353. 

Clara  (city  of),  116,  362. 

(province  of),  355. 

Cruz,  263. 

Cruz  del  Sur,  395. 

Fe,  307. 

Isabel  de  las  Lajas,  384. 

Lucia,  sugar  estate  of,  86. 

Maria  del  Rosario,  129,  323. 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  Archbishop  of,  32,  426. 

city  of,  61,  124,  424. 

commerce  of,  430. 

Santiago  de  Cuba  mines,  402. 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  province  of,  396. 

Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  100. 

Santo  Domingo,  11 1,  117,  383. 

Santo  Espiritu,  or  Sancti  Spiritus,  120, 382. 

Sasa,  Zaza,  or  Tunas  de  Zaza,  120,  384. 

Sasa  River,  71. 

Sea  bathing,  dangers  of,  52. 

Seborucal,  88,  324. 

School  books.     Published  in  Spain,  28. 

Schools,  expenses  of,  29. 

number  of,  28. 

Sheep,  statistics  of,  180. 

Shipping,  statistics  of,  337,  342,  368,  373, 

392,  430,  449,  453,  456,  459,  460. 
Shop  keepers,  tricks  of,  6. 
Sierra  de  Bamburanao,  63. 

de  Organos,  65. 

Maestra,  59. 

Morena,  64. 

Silver  mines,  257,  307,  357,  363,  389,  417. 
Sisal  hemp,  389. 
Sitiecito,  117,  119,  384. 


Sitio  Grande,  119,  384. 

Slaves,  former  value  of,  237. 

Smoking,  prevalence  of,  3. 

Snakes,  184. 

Social   intercourse  between   Cubans   and 

Spaniards,  10. 
Social  visiting,  14. 
Society,  Charity,  14. 

exclusiveness  of,  4. 

Quesada  on,  19. 

Socorro,  125,  466. 
Soil,  analysis  of  tobacco,  305. 
Soledad,  119. 

Southeastern  Calzada,  129. 
Southern  Calzada,  128. 
Spaniard  as  a  money  lender,  9. 
Spaniard,  sharpness  of  resident,  9, 
Spaniards  as  private  bankers,  36. 

born  in  Cuba,  31. 

differences  in  character  of,  9. 

in  Cuba,  number  of,  24. 

Moorish  type  of,  10. 

political  fickleness  of,  11. 

proportion  of  crime  among,  26. 

Spanish  artisans,  37. 

as  cigar  makers,  37. 

as  mining  laborers,  37. 

as  railroad  laborers,  37. 

as  sailors,  37. 

as  steam  engineers,  38. 

caps,  significance  of,  10. 

control  of  imports  and  exports,  36. 

debts  to  railroads,  80. 

duties  on  Cuban  imports,  238. 

laborers,  37,  41. 

military  officers,  frauds  of,  150. 

ownership  of  railroads,  37. 

peasantry,  immigration  of,  38. 

population,  chiefly  males,  24. 

race,  suspiciousness  of,  7. 

soldiers,  future  of,  42. 

soldiers,  subordinate  legal  offices  for, 

164. 

soldiers,  usefulness  of  former,  38. 

trade  with  Cuba  in  detail,  243. 

statistics  of,  242. 

Spinach,  206. 

Sponge  industry,  310,  377. 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  36,  320. 
State,  in  relation  to  Church,  31. 
Statistics,  educational,  28. 

general,  234. 

Steam  engineers,  38. 
Steamship  lines  : 

Boston  Fruit  Co.,  133. 

Compania  Transatlantica   Espanola, 

131. 
Havana  Co.,  131. 
Juragua  Mining  Co.,  133. 
Morgan  Line,  132. 
Munson  Steamship  Co.  of  New  York, 

132. 
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Steamship  lines—  Continued, 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship 
Co.,  131. 

Plant  Steamship  Co.,  132. 

Quebec  Steamship  Co.,  132. 

Ward  Line,  131. 

Waydell  &  Co.,  132. 
Steele ;  on  Cuban  law,  163. 

on  the  heroism  of  Cubans,  20. 

on  weaknesses  of  Cubans,  20. 

Stores,  dedicatory  titles  of,  13. 
Storms,  duration  of,  46. 
Strawberries,  206. 
Strikers,  Spanish  treatment  of,  366. 
Sugar,  actual  cost  of  production  of,  216. 

annual  Cuban  production  of,  220. 

British  Royal  Commission  on,  215. 

cane,  methods  of  planting,  213. 

consumption,  world's,  226. 

cost  of  sea  freight  on,  367. 

Dr.  D.  Morris  on,  215. 

estate  of  Santa  Lucia,  86. 

estates,  engineers  of,  38. 

estimate  of  Cuban  burdens  on,  218. 

exports  from  various  Cuban   ports, 

222,  335,  341,  373,  374,  376,  433, 
450,  457- 

exports  to  Spain,  245. 

future  of  Cuban,  219. 

houses,  daily  capacity  of  Cuban,  214, 

industry,  208. 

industry  and  Cubans,  36. 

Lock  &  Newlands  Bros.,  report  on, 

225.' 

methods  of  transporting,  213. 

output  in  Santiago  deCuba  province, 

398. 
plantations,  comparative  investments 

in,  211. 

Toledo,  83. 

in  Santiago  de  Cuba  province, 

399- 

profits  of,  210. 

railroads  of,  77,  214. 

price  of,  in  New  York,  218. 

production,    cost   of   in   Barbadoes, 

218. 

Alexander  Gollan  on,  212. 

economies  in,  217. 

effect  of   improved  machinery 

on,  211. 

history  of,  209. 

in  British  Guiana,  217. 

selling  price  in  London  of,  216. 

■ stocks  of,  in  Cuban  ports,  222. 

transportation  charges  on,  217. 

United  States,  sources  of  supply  of, 

221. 

• world's  production  of  beet-root,  224. 

cane,  224. 

Sumidero,  98,  354. 
Sunday,  observance  of,  7. 


Sunsets,  beauty  of,  51. 
Sunstroke,  infrequency  of,  55. 
Swamps,  69. 
unhealthfulness  of,  55. 

Taco  Taco,  103,  264. 
Taco  Taco  del  Sur,  264, 
Taguayabon,  121,  384. 
Tamarinds,  206. 
Tanamo  harbor,  62. 
Tapaste,  324. 
Tarantulas,  186. 
Taxation,  burden  of,  153. 

city  property,  235. 

items  of,  156. 

municipal,  158. 

rural  property,  236. 

Teachers,  school  for,  30. 

Technical  college,  30. 

Telegraph  lines,  134. 

Telephones,  135. 

Temperature  at  Havana,  average,  50. 

at  high  altitudes,  50. 

comparison  with  United  States,  49. 

high,  at  Batabano,  310. 

sudden  changes  of,  50. 

variations  of,  49. 

Ten  Years'  War,  expenses  of,  149. 
Tetanus,  prevalence  of,  52. 
Theatres,  4,  272,  331,  365. 
Thunderstorms,  47. 
Tides,  rise  and  fall  of  the,  58, 
Timber  and  forestry,  189. 

lands,  price  of,  388. 

Toar  River,  72. 
Tobacco,  228. 

average  crop  of,  233. 

cultivation,  profits  of,  229. 

exports  to  Spain,  245. 

high  returns  from  a  single  acre  of, 

231. 

interests  of  Cubans  in,  36. 

methods   of  cultivating,    252,    359, 

422. 
plantations,    foreign    ownership   of, 

230. 
production  of  various  districts,  398, 

435,  458,  464,  466. 

total  exports  of  leaf,  233. 

total  exports  of  scrap,  233. 

Vuelta  Abajo,  229. 

Toledo,  sugar  estate  of,  83. 

Toll  roads  as  investments,  130. 

Torriente,  107,  354. 

Tosca,  99,  324. 

Township  lines,  uncertainty  of,  174. 

Trade,    balance    of,    apparently    against 

Cuba,  240. 
Trade  with  foreign  countries,  242. 
Trade  with  Spain,  243. 
Trade  winds,  healthfulness  of,  47. 
I  Translation  of  names  found  on  maps,  75. 
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Transportation  and  communication,  77. 

Trinidad,  66,  119,  375. 

Trocha,  eastern  military,  94,  67,  122. 

Trocha,  western,  65. 

Tulipan,  281,  324. 

Tunas  (Santiago  de  Cuba),  466. 

Tunas  de  Zaza.     See  Zaza. 

Turiguano,  island  of,  63. 

United  Railways  Co.   and  the  Commer- 
cial Bank,  81. 
United  States  and  cigars,  232. 

imports  from  Havana,  301. 

imports  from  various  ports,  337,  369, 

373,  376,  385,  393,  432,  447,  45°. 

trade  with  Cuba,  239. 

value  of  exports  to  Cuba,  243. 

University  of  Havana,  30. 
Union,  or  La  Union,  90,  106. 
Upmann  Cigar  Company,  232, 

Vagrancy,  26. 

Valle,  120. 

Vedado,  280. 

Vegas,  90,  324. 

Vegas  de  Palma,  121,  384. 

Vegetables,  scarcity  of  cooked,  6. 

retailed  by  Chinese,  17. 

Vegetable  products,  194. 

Versalles,  329. 

Victoria,  123. 

Victoria  de  las  Tunas,  466. 

Vigia,  height  of,  59. 

Villa  Clara.     See  Santa  Clara. 

Villa  Nueva,  81. 

Vifiales,  119,  264. 

Vifias,  121. 

Visiting,  social,  14. 

Vital  statistics,  292,  361,  363,  428. 

Volante,  15. 

Vuelto  Abajo  district,  249. 


Wages,  rates  of,  341,  367. 

Watercress,  207. 

Water,  purification  of  drinking,  53. 

transportation,  130. 

Weights  and  measures,  246. 
Western  Calzada,  128. 

Railroad,  100. 

Railway  Company  and  English  capi- 
talists, 81. 
Weyler,  Captain-General,  142. 
Wharfage  facilities  as  investments,  134. 
Wheat,  207. 
Wild  animals,  183. 

birds,  184. 

boar,  182. 

dog,  183. 

Winds,  average  velocity  of,  47. 
Windows,  rarity  of  glass,  13. 
Wines,  53. 

Xines,  91. 

Yams,  207. 

14  Yankees  "  of  Cuba,  380. 

Yellow  fever  and  flies,  186. 

Garcia's  treatment  of,  429. 

mortality  of,  54. 

precautions  against,  53. 

remedies  for,  54. 

security  from,  47. 

Yuca,  207. 
Yumuri  River,  72. 
Yumuri,  valley  of  the,  331. 
Yunque,  height  of,  59. 

Zapata,  peninsula  of,  67. 

Zapote  (fruit),  207. 

Zaza,  120,  384. 

Ziegenfuss,  Charles,  quoted,  413. 

Zulueta,  121,  385. 
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